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PREFACE. 



^T'HE following Lectures were read in 
^ the University of Edinburgh, for 
twenty-four years. The publication of 
them, at present, was not altogether a 
matter of choice. Imperfect copies of 
them in manuscript, from notes td^en by 
students who heard them read, were first 
privately handed about; and afterwards 
frequently exposed to public sale. When 
the author saw them circulate so currently, 
as even to be quoted in print ^, and found 
him^lf often threatened with surreptitious 
publications of them, he judged it to be 
high time that they should proceed from 
his own hand, rather than come into pub- 
lic view under some very defective and 
erroneous form. 

They were originally designed for the 
initiation of youth into the study of Belles 
Lettres, and of Composition. With the 
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VI PREFACE. 

same intention they are now published; 
and, therefore,! the fcMrm of Lectures, in 
which they were at first composed, is still 
retained. The author gives them to the 
world, neither as a work wholly original, 
npr as a compilation from the writings of 
others. On every subject .contained in 
them, he has thought for himself. He 
consulted his own ideas and reflections: 
Jwad a great part of what will be found in 
these Lectures is entirely his own. At the 
same time, he availed himself of the ideas 
and reflections of others^ as far as he 
thought them proper to be adopted. To 
proceed in this manner was his duty as u 
public professor. It was incumbent on 
him, to convey to his pupils all the know- 
ledge that could improve them ; to deliver 
not merely what was new, but what might 
be useful, from whatever quarter it came. 
He hopes, that to such as are studying to 
cultivate their taste, to form their style, or 
to prepare themselves for public speaking 
or composition, his Lectures will afford a 
more comprehensive view of what relates 

4 

to these subjects, than, as far as he knows, 

is to be received from any one book in our 

language. 
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: wlNv4Dfdtt to render his Woi>k ofigretfter 
service^i^he hifts generaltf referred to^th^ 
booIsM vfYdak he c&nsulted, as far a»' he 
tememhBts them i that the reader^ might 
he directed to any farther illustration whidh 
ihey afford. But, as such a length of tiitie 
has elapsed since the first composition of 
his Lectures, he may, perhaps, have 
adopted the sentiments of some author 
into whose writings he had then looked, 
without now remembering whence he de- 
rived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered 
concerning such a variety of authors, and 
of literary matters, as come under his con- 
sideration, he cannot expect that all bis 
readers will concur with him. Hie sub- 
jects are of such a nature, as allow room 
for much diversity of taste and sentuaent : 
and the author will respectfully submit - jto 
the judgment of the public. 



Ajv,* 
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Retaining the simplicity of th^Xj^ 
turing style, as best fitted for co/iyeyigg 
instruction, he has aimed, in his languQge, 
, at no more than perspicuity. If, afier ^e 
liberties which it was necessary for him to 
take, in criticising the style of the most 

eminent 
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eminait wxiters iti our limguag^ his own 
$tyle shall be thought open to reprehcttr 
sions all that he omi say is^ that his tool: 
will add one to the many proc^ ahrendy 
afiorded to the worlds of its heiag miH^ 
easier to give instruction than to set ex.** 
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LECTURE I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

ONE dfthemoftdiftinguiflied privileges which l E c T- 
Providence. has conferred upon mankind, , ]\ 

is the power of communicating their thoughts to 
one another, Deftitute of this power, Reafon 
would be a folitary, and, in fome meafure, an 
unavailing principle. Speech is the great inftru- 
ment by which man becomes beneficial to man : 
and it is to the intercourfe and tranfmiffion of 
thought, by means of fpeech, that we are chiefly 
indebted for the improvement of thought itfelf. 
SmalUare the advances which a fingle unaififted 
individual can make towards perfefiling any of 
his powers. What we call human reafon^ is 
not the effort or ability of one, fo much as it is 
the refult of the reafon of many, ariling from 
lights mutually communicated, in confequence 
of difcourfe and writing. 

It is obvious, then, that writing and difcourfe 

are objedts entitled to the highefl attention. 

VOL. r^ B Whether 



2 INTRODUCTION* 

L E c T*lJWhether the influence of the ^aker, or the 
entertainment of the hearer, be confulted j whe- 
ther utility or pleafure be the principal aim in 
view, we are prompted, by the llrongeft motives, 
to lludy how we may communicate our thoughts 
to One another with moll advantage. Accord- 
ingly we find, that in almod every nation, as foon 
as language had extended itfelf beyond that 
fcanty communication which was requifite for 
the fupply of men's neceffities, the improvement 
of difcourfe began to attra6l regard. In the 
language even of rude uncultivated tribes, we 
can trace fome attention to the grace and force 
of thofe expreflions which they ufed, when they 
fought to perfuade or to affe6l. ' They were early 
fenfibleof a beauty in difcourfe, and endeavoured 
to give it certain decorations which experience 
had taught them it was capable of receiving, 
long before the fludy of thofe decorations was 
formed into a regular art. 

« 

But, among nations in a civilized ftate, no art 
has been cultivated with more care, than that of 
language, ilyle, and compofition. The attention 
paid to it may, indeed, be afiumed as one mark 
of the progrefs of fociety towards its moft im- 
proved period. For, according as fociety im- 
proves and flouri{hes,men acquire more influence 
over one another by means of reafoning and dit 
courfe ; and in proportion as that influence i& 
felt to enlarge, it mufl; follow, as a natural con- 
fequence, that they will beftow more care upon 
the methods of exprefiing their conceptions with 

propriety 
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ptoiptkity and eloquence^ Hence we find^ that^ t £ c i*. 
in all the poUfhed nations of Europe, thisftudy ^* 
has been treated as highly important, and has 
ppfleffed a confiderable place in every plan of 
liberal education^ 

Indeed, when the arts of fpeech and writing 
are mentioned, I am fenfible that prejudices 
againft them are apt to rife in the minds of many« 
A fort of art is immediately thought of, that is 
oftentatious and deceitful ; the minute and 
trifling Hudy of words alone ; the pomp of e»* 
pre^on; th^ftudied fallacies of rhetoric; orM^ 
ment fubftituted in the room of ufe. We need 
not wonder, that, under fuch imputations, all 
ftudy of difcourfe as an art fliould have fufiered 
in the opinion of men of underftanding } and I 
am far from denying, that rhetoric and criticifm 
have fometimes been A> managed as to tend to 
the corruption, rather than to the improvement, 
*of good taile and true eloquence. But fure It is 
equally poffible to apply the principles of reafon 
and gopd fenfe to this art, as to £|.ny other that i^ 
cultivated among men* If the following Leo 
tures have any merit, it will confifl in an endea-^ 
VOUT to fubftitute the application of thefe prin- 
ciples in the place of artificial and\fcholaftic 
rhetoric ; in an endeavour to explode falfe orna* 
ment, .to direfib attention more towards fubftance 
than {how, to recommend good fenfe as the 
foundation pf all good compplition^and fimpHcity 
Aft eflential ia all true o|pament 



•J 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

. L E c T. When entering on the fujyjefil, I may be al- 
^' lowed, on this occafion , to fugged a few thoughts 
concerning the importance and advantages of 
fuch ftudies, and the rank they are entitled to 
poffefs in academical education *. I am under 
no temptation, for this purpofe, of extolling their 
importance at the expence of any other depart- 
ment of fcience. On the contrary, the ftudy of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres fuppofes and requires 
a proper acquaintance with the reifl of the liberal 
arts. It embraces them all within its circle, atnd 
recommends them to the higheft regfeird. The 
firft care of all fuch as wifh either to write with 
reputation, or to fpeak in public fo as to com- 
mand attention, muft be, to extend their know- 
ledge ; to lay in a rich (lore of ideas relating to 
thofe fubje6ls of which the occafions of life mdy 
call them to difcourfe or to write. Hence, 
among the ancients, it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and frequently inculcated, ** Quod omni- 
bus difciplinis et artibus debet efle inftru6lus' 
orator ;" that the orator ought to be an ac- 
complifhed fcholar, and converfant in every 
part of learning. It is indeed impoffible to con- 






. * The Author was the firft who read Ledures on thiarfubje£l 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. He began with reading them 
in a private charadler in the year 1759. In the following year 
he was chofen Prpfeflbr of Rhetoric by the Magiftrates and 
Town-council of Edinburgh; and, in 1762, His Majefty was 
pleafed to eredl and endow a Profeffion of Rhetoric and Bdles 
Lettres in that Univerfity ; anj the Author was appointed the 
firft Regius Profeflbr, 

tri ve 
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trive an art, and very pernicious it were if it could l E c T. 
be contrived, which fliould give the damp of ^• 
merit to any compofition rich or fplendid in ex- 
preffion, but. barren, or erroneaus in thought. 
They are the wretched attempts towards an art of 
this kind which have fo often difgraced oratory, 
anddebafed it below itstrue ftandard. Thegraces 
of compofition have been employed to dilguife 
or tp fupply the want of matter ; and the tem- 
porary applaufe of the ignorant has been courted, 
inilead of the lafting approbation of the difcern- 
ing. But fuch impofture can never maintain its 
ground long. Knowledge and fcience mull fur- 
nilh the materials that form the body and fub- 
ftance of any valuable compofition. Rhetoric 
ferves to add. the poliih; and we know that none 
but firm and fdliid bodies can be poliflied well. 

Of thofe who perufe ,the following Le6lures, 
fome, in confequence either of their profeflion, 
or. of their prevailing inclination, may have the 
view of being employed in compofition, or in 
public fpeaking. Others, without any profpedl 
of this kind, may wifli only to improve their 
tafl^e with refpe6t to writing and difcourfe, and 
to acquire principles, which will enable them to 
judge for themfelves in that part of literature 
called the Belles Lettres. 

With refpe6l to the former, fuch as may have 
occafion to communicate their fentiments to the 
Public, it is abundantly clear that fome prepara- 
tion of lludy is requifite for the end which they 

B 3 have 






5 . INTRODUCTION, 

L E c T. have in view. To fpeak or to write perfpicuoufly 
i - * I and agreeably, with purity, with grace and 
ftrength, are attainments of the utmoft confe- 
quence to all who propofe, either by fpeech or 
writing, to addrefs the Public. For without being 
mailer of thofe attainments, no man can do 
juftice to his own conceptions; but how rich 
foever he may be in knowledge and in good 
fenfe, will be able to avail himfelf lefs of thofe 
treafures, than fuch as poflefs not half his ftore, 
but who can difplay what they poffefs with more 
propriety. Neither are thefe attainments of 
that kind for which we are indebted to nature 
merely. Nature has, indeed, conferred upon fome 
a very favourable diftindlion in this refpe£):» 
beyond others. But in thefe, as in moft other 
talents ihe beftows, flie has left much to be 
wrought out by every man's own induftry. So 
confpicuous have been the effedks of ftudy and 
improvement in every part of eloquence ; fuch 
remarkable examples have appeared of perfons 
furmounting, by their diligence, the difadvan« 
tages of the moil untoward nature ; that among 
the learned it has long been a conteiled, and 
remains ftill an undecided point, whether nature 
or art confer moft towards excelling in writing 
and difcourfe* 

With refpeft to the manner in which art can 
moil effectually furniih aifiilance for fuch a pur- 
pofe, there may be diveriity of opinions. I by no 
means pretend to fay that ;nere rhetorical rules, 
how juft foever, are fufficient to form an orator. 

Suppofing 
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Suppofing natural genius to be favourable, more l £ c T. 

by a gr^at deal will depend upon private appli- ^ J^ 

cation and Iludy, than upon any iyftem of inftruc- 
lion that is capable of being publicly communi- 
cated. But at the fame time, though rules and 
inilru6i;ions cannot do all that is requifite, they 
may, however, do much that is of real ufe. They 
cannot, it i^ true, in^re genius ; but they can 
diredl and affill it* They cannot remedy barren- 
nefs ; but they may correal redundancy. They 
point out proper models for imitation. They 
bring into view the chief beauties that ought to 
be iludied, and the principal faults that ought to 
be avoided ; and thereby tend to enlighten tafte, 
and to lead genius from unnatural deviations, 
into its proper channel. What would not avail 
for the produftion of great exceUencies, may 
at leaft ferve to prevent the commifiion of con- 
fiderable errors. 

^All that regards the ftudy of eloquence and 
compofition, merits the higher attention upon 
this account, that it is intimately connedied 
with the improvement of our intelle6lual powers. 
For I muft be allowed to fay, that when we are 
employed after a proper manner, in the fludy 
of compofition, we are cultivating reafon itfelf. 
True rhetoric and found logic are very nearly | 
allied. The ftudy of arranging and expreffing 
our thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, 
as well as to fpeak, accurately. By putting 
our fentiments into words, we always conceive 
them more diflindtly. Every one who^ has the 

B 4 ilightefl 



8 INTRODUCTION, 

I. E c T. flighted acquaintance with compofition knows, 
^* that when he expreffes himfelf ill on any fubje6i;, 
when his arrangement is loofe, and his feu- 
tences become feeble, the defe6ls of his flyle 
can, almoft on every occafion, be traced back 
to his indiftin6l conception of the fubje^l ; fo 
clofe is the connexion between thoughts, and 
the words in which they are clothed. 

The iludy of compofition, important in itfelf 
at all times, has acquired additional importance 
from the tafte and manners of the prefent age. 
It is an age wherein improvements, in every 
part of fcience, have been profecuted with 
ardour. To all the liberal arts much attention 
has been paid ; and to none more than to the 
beauty of language, and the grace and elegance 
of every kind of writing. The public ear is 
become refined. It will not eafily bear what 
is flovenly and incorre6l. Every author mud 
afpire to fome nierit in expreflion, as well as in 
fentiment, if he would not incur \hQ danger of 
being negle6led and defpifed, 

I WILL not deny that the love of minuta 
elegance, and attention to inferior ornaments 
of compofition, may at prefent have engroffed 
too great a degree pf the public regard. It i^ 
indeed my opinion, that w'e lean to this ex- 
treme; often more careful of poliflied fl:yle,. 
than of fl:oring it with thought.. Yet . hence 
arifes a new reafon for th.e.ftudy of juft and 
proper compofition. If it be reqiiifijte no( to 

be 
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be deficient in elegance or ornament in times l E c T, 

when they are in fuch high eftimation, it is ftill ^' 

more requifite to attain the power of dillinguifh- 
ing falfe ornament from true, in order to prevent 
our being carried away by that torrent of falfe and 
frivolous tafte, which never fails, when it is pre- 
valent, to fweep along with it the raw apd the 
ignorant. They who have never ftudied elo- 
quence in its principles, nor have been trained to 
attend to the genuine and manly beauties of good 
writing, are always ready to be caught by the 
mere glare of language : and when they come to 
fpeak in public, or to compofe, have no other 
ftandard on which to form themfelves, except 
what chances to be fafljionable and popular, how 
corrupted fojever, and erroneous, that may be» 

But as there are many who have no fuch ob- 
jects as either compofition or public fpeaking in 
view, let us next confider what advantages may 
be derived by them, from fuch (Indies as forfti 
the fubje6l of thefe Le6lures. To them rhetoric 
is not fo much a pra6lical art as a fpeculative 
fcience ; and the fame inftru6lions which affift. 
others in compofing, will affift them in difcern- 
ing and relilhing, the beauties of compofition. 
Whatever enables genius tq execute well, will 
enable tafte to criticife juftly. 

Whei^ we name criticifing, prejudices may per- 
haps arife, of the fame kind with thofe which I 
ipentioped before, with refpe6l to rhetoric. As 
jrJj^tQric h^ beejn fpme^imes thought tq fignify 

nothing ^ 
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L E c T. nothing more than the fcholaftic ftudy of words^ 

J; J and phrafes, and tropes, fo criticifm has been 

confidered as merely the art of finding faults; as 
the frigid application of certain technical terms, 
by means of which perfons are taughf to cavil and 
cenfure in a learned manner. But this is the cri- 
ticifm of pedants only. True criticifm is a liberal 
and humane art. It is the ofl^pring of good 
fenfe and refined tafle. It aims at acquiring a 
juft dilcernment of the real merit of authors. 
It promotes a lively relifh of their beauties, 
while it preferves us from that blind and implicit 
veneration which would confound their beauties 
and faults in our efleem. It teaches us, in a 
word, to admire and to blame with judgment, 
and not to follow the crowd blindly. 

In an age when works of genius and literature 
are fo frequently the fubje6i;s of difcourfe, when 
every one eredts himfelf into a judge, and when 
we can hardly mingle in polite fociety without 
bearing fome fhare in fuch difcuflions; fludies of 
this kind, it is not to be doubted, will appear to 
derive part of their importance from the ufe to 
which they may be applied in furnifliing mate- 
rials for thofe faihionable topics of difcourfe, and 
thereby enabling us to fupport a proper rank in 
ibcial life. 

/JBuT I Ihould be forry if we could not reft the 
merit of fuch ftudies on fomewhat of folid and 
ihtrinfical ufe, independent of appearance and 
fliow. The exercife of tafte and of found criti- 

1 6 cifm. 
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cifm^ is in truth one of the moft imp-oving em* LS c T« 
ployments of the underftanding« To apply the ^' 
principles of jgoodfenfe to compofition, and diC* 
courie ; to examine what is beautiful, and why it 
is fo; to employ ourfelves in diftinguifliing ac« 
curately between the fpecious and the folid^ 
between affected and natural ornament, muft 
certainly improve us not a little in the moft Va^ 
luable part of all philofophy, the philofophy of 
human nature. For fuch difpofitions are Very 
intimately connected with the knowledge of our-* 
felves. They necefiarily lead us to reflect on 
the operations of the imagination, and the move- 
ments of the heart ; and increafe our acquain- 
tance with fome of the moft refined feelings 
which belong to our frameT] 

Logical and ethical difquifitions move in a 
higher fphere, and are converfant with objects of 
a more fevere kind; the progrefs of the under- 
ftanding in its fearch after knowledge, and the 
dire6tion of the will in the proper purfuit of good. 
They point out to man the improvement of his 
nature as an intelligent being; and his duties as 
the fubjedi of moral obligation, Bdles Lettres and 
criticifm chiefly confider him as a being endowed 
with thofe powers of tafte and imagination, which 
were intended to embellifli his mind, and to fup* 
ply him with rational and ufeful entertainment* 
They open a field of inveftigation peculiar to 
themfelves. All that relates to beauty, harmony^ 
grandeur, and elegance ; all that can Ibothe the 
mind, gratify the fancy, or move the afie&ions^ 

belongs 
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LE c T. belongs to their province. Tliey preferit human 
^* nature under a different afpe6t from that which 
it affume^ when viewed by other fciences. They 
bring to light various fprings of action, which, 
without their aid, might have pafTed unobferved; 
and which, though of a delicate nature, fre- 
quently exert a powerful influence on feveral 
departments of human life. 

Such ftudies have alfo this peculiar advantage, 
that they exercife our reafon without fatiguing 
it. They lead to enquiries acute, but not painful ; 
profound, but not dry nor abftrufe. They ftrew 
flowers in the path of fcience ; and while they 
keep the mind bent in fome degree, and a6live, 
they relieve it, at the fame time, from that more 
toilfome labour to which it mufl: fubmit in the 
acquifition of neceffary' erudition, or the invefl:i- 
gation of abfl:ra^ truth. 

The cultivation of tafl:e is farther recom- 
mended by the happy effe6ts which it naturally 
tends to produce on human life. The mofl 
bufy man, in the moft; a6live Iphere, cannot 
be always occupied by bufinefs. Men of feri- 
ous profeffions cannot always be on the fl:retch 
of ferious tliought. Neither can the mofl: gay 
and flourifhing lituations of fortune afford 
any man the power of filling all his hours 
with pleafure. Life mufl; always languifli in 
the hands of the idle. It will frequently languifli 
even in the hands of the bufy, if they have not 
iome employment fubfidiary to that which forms 

4 their 
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their main piirfuib ' How then fliall thefe vacant L E c T^ 
fpaces, thofe onemployed inter^rals, which, more ^' 
or .lefs, occur in the Kfe of every one, be filled up ? 
How can we contrive to difpofe of them in any 
way that ihall be more agreeable in itfeif, or more 
confonarit to the dignity of the human mind, than 
in the entertaiijments of tafte, and the iludy of 
polite literature ? He who is fo happy as to have 
acquired a relifli for thefe, has always at hand an 
innoCent and irreproachable amufement for his 
leifure hours, to fave him from the danger of 
many a pernicious paffion. He is not in hazard 
of being a burden to himfelf. He is not obliged 
to fly to low company, or to court the riot of 
loofe pleafures, in order to cure the tedioufnefs 
of exiftence. 

Providence feems plainly to have pointed oiit 
this ufeful purpofe to which the pleafuresr of tafte 
may be applied, by interpofing them in a middle 
ftation between the pleafures of fenfe and thofe 
of pure intelleft. We were not defigned to gro- 
vel always among objeiSls fo low as the former ; 
nor are we capable of dwelling conftantly in fo 
high a region as the latter. The pleafures of 
tafte refrelh the mind after the toils of theintel- 
leiS;, and the labours of abftradl ftudy ; and they 
gradually raife it above the attachments of fenfe, 
and prepare it for the enjoyments of virtue. . . 

So confonant is* this to experience, that, in the 

education of youth, no obje6l has in ieVery age 

appeared more important to wife men, than to 

^^•' * tincfture 
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LECTs tinfture them early with a reliih.for the enter-* 
^ tainments of tafte. The tranfition is commonly 
made with eafe from thefe to the difcharge of thei 
higher and more important duties of life. Good 
hopes may be entertained of thofe whofe minds 
have this liberal and elegant turn. It is favour- 
able to many virtues. Whereas, to be entirely 
devoid of relilh for eloquence, poetry, or any of 
the fine arts, is juftly conftrued to be an unpro* 
mifing fymptom of youth ; and raifes fuipicions 
of their being prone to low gratifications, or de& 
tined to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal 
purfuits of life. 



Thebe are indeed few. good diQ)ofitions of any 
kind with which the improvement of tafte is 
not more or lefs conne6led. A cultivated tafl:e 
increafes fenfibility to.all the tender and humane 
paifioiis, by giving them frequent exercife ; while 
it teiids to weaten the more violent and fierce 
emotions* 

 . ,   lagenuaci ididicifle fideliter artes 

Emollet 0109999 nee finit «& feros *4 

Theelevatedfentimentsand high examples which 
poetry^ eloquence, and hiftory are often bringing 
under our view, naturally tend to nourilh in our 
minds public fpirit, the love of glory, contempt 
erf* external fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illufi^rious and great. 
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* Thefe .polUh'd artvluive husmidt'd nunkindt 
S^fteii'd the rudei and c«lm'4 the boiftfrout mkd. 
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I .WILL not go fo far as to fay that the im- L £ c T. 
provement of tafte and of virtue is the fame } or 
that they may always be expe£bed to co-exift in 
an equal degree. More powerful corre6)ive8 
than tafte can apply are neceflary for reforming 
the corrupt propenfities which too frequently 
prevail among mankind. Elegant fpeculations 
are fometimes found to float on the furface of 
the mind, while bad paiSons poiTefs the interior 
regions of the heart. At the fame time this can- 
not but be^dmitted, that theexercife of tafte is, 
in its native tendency, moral and purifying. 
From reading the moft admired produ6lions of 
genius, whether in poetry or profe, almoft every 
one rifes with fome good impreffions left on his 
mind : and though thefe may not always be du- 
rable, they are at leaft to be ranked among the 
means of difpofing the heart to virtue. One 
thing is certain, and I fliall hereafter have occa- 
fion to illuftrate it more fully, that, without pot 
feiling the virtuous affe6lions in a ftrong degree, 
no man can attain eminence in the fublime parts 
of eloquence. He muft feel what a good man 
feels, if he expe6ls greatly to move, or to inte- 
reft mankind. They are the ardent fentiments 
of honour, virtue, magnanimity, and public 
ipirit, that only can kindle that fire of genius, 
and call up into the mind thofe high ideas, which' 
attra6t the admiration of ages ; and if this ipirit 
be neceflary to produce the moft diftinguiflied 
efforts of eloquence, it muft be neceflary alfo to 
our relifiiing them with proper tafte and feeling. 

On 
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INTRODUCTION. 

On thefe general topics I Ihall dwell no longer ; 
but proceed diredlly to the confideration of the 
fubjefts which are to employ the following Lec- 
tures: They divide themfelves into five parts. 
Firft, fome introductory diflertations on the Na- 
ture of Tafte, and upon the Sources of its Plea- 
fures: Secondly, the confideration of Language: 
Thirdly, of Style : Fourthly, of Eloquence pro- 
perly fo called, or public fpeaking in its different 
kinds : Lafl:ly, a critical examination of the mofl: 
diftinguifiied Species of Compofitidn, both in 
profe and verfe. 
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TASTE. 

npHE nature of the prefent rititiertaking leads* L E c T. 

me to begin with fome inquiries concerning 
Tafte ; as it is this faculty Which is ai#tiys ap- 
pealed to in difquifitions concerning the merit 
of difoourfe and writing. ' 

There are few fubjeft? on which ^nen talk 
more loofely and indiftinftly than on Tafte ; few 
which it is more difficult to explain with pre- 
cifion ; and none which in this Courfe of Lec- 
tures will appear more dry or abftra6l. What I 
have to fay on the fubje6l fliall be in the follow- 
ing order. I (hall firft explain the Nature of 
Tafte as a power or faculty in the human mind. 
I fliall next confider how far it is an improvie- 
abl£ faculty. I fliall fljew the fourc^s of its' 
improvement^ and the chara6lers of Tafte in its 
moft perfefil ftate. I ftiaH'then examine the 
various f!u£l:uations to which it is liable, and in- 
quire whether there be any ftandard tg which we 
« VOL. X. ts caa 
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L E c T. can bring the different taftes of men, in order t« 
J^ ^ diilinguifh the corrupted from the true. 

Taste may be defined, " The power of receiv- 
•* ing pleafure from the beauties of nature and 
•* of art/* The firit queftion that occurs con- 
cerning it is, whether it is to be confidered as an 
internal fenfe, or as an exertion of reafbn. Reafon 
is a very general term ; but if we underfland by 
it that power of the mind which in fpeculative 
matters difcovers truth, and in practical matters 
judges of the fitnefs of means to an end, I appre- 
hend the queflion may be eafily anfwered. For 
nothing can be more clear, than that Ts^e is not 
jfefolvable into any ftich operation of Reafon. It 
i& not merely through a difcovery of the under- 
ftanding, or a dediiftion of argument, that the 
mind receivies pleafure from a beautiful profpe^ 
or a fine poem. Such obje6ls often flrike us 
intuitively, and make a ftrong impreffion, when 
we are unable to aflign the reafons of our bein^ 
pleafed. . They fometimes ftrike in the fame 
manner the philofopher and the peafantj the 
boy and the man. Hence the faculty by which 
we relifh fuch beauties, feems more nearly allied 
to a feeling of fenfe, than to a jwocefs of the 
underflanding ; and accordingly, from an ex- 
ternal fenfe it has borrowed its name j that fenfe 
by which we receive and diftinguifh the pleafures 
of food having, in feveral languages, given rife 
to. the word Tafte in the metaphorical meaning 
under which we now confider it. However, as, 
in {ill fubjefts which regard the operations of the 

8 miod. 
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tnind, the inaccurate ufe of words is to be care- L E c T. 
fully avoided, it mull not be inferred from what I ^_J^ 
have faid that Reafon is entirely excluded from 
the exertions of Tafte. Though Tafte, beyond 
doubt, be ultimately founded on a certain natural 
and inftinftive fenfibility to beauty, yet Reafon, 
as I (hall fliew hereafter, affifts Tafte in many of 
its operations, and ferves to enlarge its power *. 

Taste, in the fenfe in which I have explained 
it, is a faculty common in fome degree to all men. 
Nothing that belongs to human nature is more 
general than the relifli of beauty of one kind or 
other} of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, 
harmonious, new, or fprightly. In children, the 
rudiments of Tafte difcover themfelves very early 
in a thoufand inftances ; in their fondnefs for 
regular bodies, their admiration of pi^ures and 
ilatues, and imitations of all kinds ; and their 
ftrong attachment to whatever is new or marvel- 
lous. The moft ignorant peafants are delighted 
with ballads and tales, and are ftruck with the 
beautiful appearance of nature in the earth and 
heavens. Even in the deferts of America, where 
. human nature ihews itfelf in its moft unculti- 
vated ftate, the favages have their ornaments of 



* See Dr. Gerard's Eflay on Tafte. — D'Alembert's Reflec- 
tions on the Ufe and Abufe of Philofopl^y in Matters which 
relate to Tafte. — Refle£lions Critiques fur la Poefie et f ur la 
Peinture, tome ii. ch. 22 — 31. — Elements of Criticifm* c. 25. 
— Mr. Hume's Eflay on the Standard of Tafte. — Introdtt£tiga 
to the Eflky on the Sublime and BeautifuL 

c a dreis. 
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L E c T. drefs, their war and their death fongs, their ha-» 

^2 , rangues, and their orators. We muft, therefore, 

conclude the principles of Tafte to be deeply 
founded in the human mind. It is np lefs effen- 
tial to man to have fome difcernment of beauty, 
than it is to polTefs the attributes of reafon and 
offpeech*. 

But although none be wholly devoid of this 
faculty, yet the degrees in which it is poffeffed 

* On the fubjeft of Tafte, conlidered as ja po>yer or faculty 
of the mind, much lefs is it to be found among^ the ^ancient than' 
among the modern rhetorical and critical writei*^.- * Tile- follow- 
ing remarkable pafiage in Cicero ferv^$ .however toih^w^ that 
his ideas on this fubjedi agree. perfe£kly with what has been f^d 
above. He is fpeaking of the beauties of -ftyle and numbers. 
** Illud autem nequis admiretur quonarii modo haec vulgus im- 
** peritorum in audiendo, notet ; cum m conni ffenere, turn in: 
** hoc ipib^ magna quaedain efl vis, incredibilifque naturae. 
^ Ornnes enim tacito quodam fenfuy fine uUa arte aut ratipfiet 
<* qux fmt in artibus de rationibus re£ia et prava dijudicant : 
<< idque cum faciunt in pi6iuris, et in fignis, et in aliis operibus^ 
" ad quoram intelligentiam a natura minus habent inftrumenti, 
<« tiim multo oftendunt magiB in verborum, numerorum, vo« 
** cumque judicio ; quod ea funt in communibus infixa fenfibus ; 
** neque earum rerum quenquam funditas naturae voluit efle 
<< expertem" Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. cap* 50. edit, Gruteri« 

Quint illan feems to include Tafte (for which, in the fenfe 

which we now give to that word, the ancients' appear to have 
hadiio diftind name) under what he calls judicium. ^* Locua 
** de judicio, mea quidem opinione adeo partibus hujus operis 
*' omnibus conneAus ac miftus eft, ut ne a fententiis quidem aUt 
** verbis falteni fingulis poflit feparari, nee magift arte traditur 
** quani guftiis aut odor. — Ut contraria vitemus et communia, 
*' rie quid in eloquendo corruptum obfcurumque fit, referatur 
« bportet ad'fenfiis qui non docentur." Inftitut. lib.vi. cap. 3. 
edit. Obrechti. 

. . are 
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are widely different. In fome men only the L E c Tr 
feeble glimmerings of Tafte appear; the beauties ^ 
which they relifli are of the coarfeft kind j and 
rfthefe they have but a weak and confufed im- 
preffion : while in othei's, Tafte rifes to an acute 
difcernment, apd a lively enjoyment of the moft 
refined beauties. In gene^'al we may obferve, 
that in the powers and pleafures of Tafte, there 
is a more remarkable inequality among men, 
than is ufually found, in point of common fenfe, 
teafon and judgment. The conftitution of our 
nature in this, as in all other relpe6ls, difcovers 
admirable wifdom. In the diftribution of thofe 
talents which are neceffary for man's well-being. 
Nature hath made lefs diftin6tion among her 
children. But in the diftribution of thole which 
belong only to the ornamental part of life, flie 
hath beftowed her favours with more frugality. 
She hath both fown the feeds more Iparingly, 
and rendered a higher culture requifite for 
bringing them to perfe6lion. 



This inequality of Tafte among men is owing, 
without doubt, in part, to the different frame of 
their natures ; to nicer organs, and finer internal 
powers, with which Ibme are endowed beyond 
others. But, if it be owing in part to nature, it 
is owing to education and culture ftill more. 
The illuftration of this leads to my next remark 
on this fubje6l, that tafte is a moft improveable \\ 
faculty, if there be any fuch in human nature ; 
a remark which gives great encouragement to 
filch a couife of ftudy as we q;r^ now propofing 

c 3 to 
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L E c T. to purfue. Of the truth of this affertion we may 
^l ^ eafily be cpnvinced, by only refle6ling on that 
immenfe fuperiority which education and im- 
provement give to civilifed above barbarous na- 
tions, in refinement of Tafte ; and on the fupe- 
riority which they give in the fame nation to 
thofe who have ftud^ed the liberal arts, above 
the rude and untaught vulgar. The difference 
is fo great, that there is perhaps no one particular 
in wliich thefe two claiTes of men are fo far re- 
moved from each other, as in refpe6l of the 
powers and the pleafures of Tafte : and afTuredly 
for this difference no other general caufe can be 
afligned but culture and education.—-! fliall 
now proceed to ftiew what the means are by 
which Tafte becomes fo remarkably fufceptible 
of cultivation and progrefs. 

Reflect firft upon that great law of our na- 
ture, that exercife is the chief fource of improve- 
ment in all our faculties. This holds both in 
our bodily, and in our mental powers. It holds 
even in our external fenfes } although thefe be 
lefs the fubjedl of cultivation than any of our 
other faculties. We fee how acute the fenfes 
become in perfons whofe trade or bufinefs leads 
to nice exertions of them. Touch, for inftance, 
becomes infinitely more exquifite in men whofe 
employment requires them to examine the polifh 
of bodies, than it is in others. They who deal 
in microfcopical obfervations, or are accqftomed 
to engrave on precious ftones, acquire furprifing 
^accuracy of light in difgerning the minuteft 

obje6ls i 
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lAjefts ; and pra£tice in attending to different l E c t. 

flavours and taftes of liquors, wonderfully im- ^ [^ 

proves the power of diftinguifliing them, and of 
tracing their compofition. Placing internal Tafte 
therefore on the footing of a fimple fenfe, it 
cannot be doubted that frequent exercife and 
curious attention to its proper obje6):s, muft 
greatly heighten its power. Of this we have one 
clear proof in that part of Taile which is called 
an ear for mulic. Experience every day (hews, 
that nothing is more improveable. Only the 
fimpleft and plaineft compofitions are relilhed at 
firil ; ufe and praftice extend our pleafure; teach 
us to relifh finer melody, and by degrees enable 
us to enter into the intricate and compounded 
pleafures of harmony. So an eye for the beauties 
of painting is never all at once acquired. It is 
gradually formed by being converfant among pic- 
tures, and ftudying the works of the beft mafters. 

PaECisELT in the fame manner, with refpe£t to 
the beauty of compofition and difcourfe, atten- 
tion to the moil approved models, iludy of the 
befl authors, comparifons of lower and higher 
degrees of the lame beauties, operate towards the 
refinement of Tafte. When one is only begin- 
ning his acquaintance with works of genius, the 
fentiment which attends them is obfcure and 
confofed. He cannot point out the feveral ex- 
cellencies or blemifhes of a performance which 
he perufes; he is at^a lofs on what to reft his 
judgment ; alHhat can be expected is, that he 
(hould tell in general whether he be pleafed or 

c 4 not. 
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\i hE CT. n<it. But allow him .more experience in wotks 
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^^ ^ of this kind, and his Tafte becomes by degrees 
more exa6l and enlightened. He begins to per- 
ceive not only the chara6ler of the whole, but 
the beauties and defedls of each part ; and is able 
to defcribe the peculiar qualities which he praiies 
^ blames. The mill is diifipated which feemed 
formerly to hang over the object ; and he can at 
length pronounce firmly, and without hefitation^ 
concerning it. Thus in Tafte, coniidered as 
mere feniibility, exercife opens a great fource of 
improvement. 

i 

But although Taile be ultimately founded on 
{eniibility, itmuft not be confidered as inilinSive 
fenfibility alone. Reafon and good fenfe, as I 
before hinted, have fo extenfive an influence on 
all the (^rations and decifions of Tafle, that a 
thorough good Tafte may well be confidered as 
a power compounded of natural fenfibility to 
beaaty, ^ad of improved underftanding. In order 
to be fatisfied of this, let us obCerve, that the 
greater part of the produ6fcions of genius are no 
other tlvm iraitiitions of nature ; i^prefentations 
q£ the charaSbers, a^fcions, or manoers oi men. 
Tbe pleafiire we receive from fuch imitations or 
rcyprcientations is founded on i»ere Tafte ; but 
tp juc^e whether they be propeirly executed, 
Ueloiigfi to the undeoftandrng, which compare 
t)ie copy wit^ the origimaL 

In reftding, for iofi;ance» fuch a poem as the 
Mnpd^^tff^t partof our pleafure ari&s&omthe 
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plan or ftory being well condufted, and all the L E c t^ 
parts joined together with probability and due 
conne6fcion ; from the chara6fcers being taken 
from nature, the Sentiments being fuited to the 
chara6lers, and the ilyle to the fentiments. The 
pleafure which arifes from a poem fo condu6led, 
is felt or enjoyed by Tafte as an internal fenfe ; 
but the difcovery of this conduct in the poem is 
owing to reafon ; and the more that reafon 
enables us to difcover fuch propriety in the con- 
du6l, the greater will be our pleafure. We are 
pleafed, through our natural fedfe of beauty^ 
Reafon fliews us why, and upon what grounds, 
we are pleafed. Wherever, in works of Tafte, 
any refemblance to nature is aimed at ; where- 
ever there is any re&rence of parts to a whole ; 
or of means to an end, as there is indeed in 
almoil every writing and difcouiTe ; there the 
underftanding muft always have a great pact to 
a£i. 



H£B£ then is a wide field for reaibn^s esterting, 
its powers in relation to the objiedls of* Tafte, par* 
ticulady with refped to compefition, and works 
of genius ; and hence arifes a fecond and a very 
confiderabie fource of the improvement of Tafte, 
from the application of reafon and good* fei^ 
to fuch' prodtt^ions of genius* Spurious beau- i 
ties, fuch as unnatural chara3;ers, forced feBtl* | 
indents, sffei&ied ftyle, may pleofe ibr a; little ; 
but they pleafe only becau£b thjeir QppofitiQato 
nature and to good fenfebafir not beenieaaoiindd^i 

attend^ to* Once flaew how nakure'migiifr 

have 
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L E c T. have been more juilly imitated or reprefented ; 
how the writer might have managed his fubjeffc 
to greater advantage ; the illufion will prefently 
be difiipated, and thele falfe beauties will pleafe 
no more. 






^^ , ' From thefe two fources then, firft, the freiquent 

"^SN, exercife of Tafte, and next the application of 

good fenfe and reafon to the obje6i;s of Tafle» 
Tafte as a power of the mind receives its imr 
provement. In its perfe6l ftate it is undoubtedly 
the refult both of nature and of art It fup- 
pofes our natural fenfe of beauty to be refined 
by frequent attention to the mod beautiful ob- 
je6ts, and at the fame time to be cruided and 
improved by the light of the underftanding. 

I MUST be allowed to add, that as a found 
head, fo likewife a good heart, is a very mate-* 
rial requifite to juft Tafte. The moral beauties 
are not only in themfelves fuperior to all others, 
but they exert an influence, either more near or 
more remote, on a great variety of other objects 
of Tafte. Wherever the affe3;ions, chara^ers, 

, or a6lions of men are concerned (and thefe cer« 
tainly afford the nobleft fubje6ls to genius), there 
can be neither any juft or affe6bing defcription 
of them, nor any thorough feeling of the beauty 

. of that defcription, without our po0effing th^ 
virtuous affeftions. He whofe heart is indeli- 
cate or hard, he who has no admiration of what 
is truly noble or praifeworthy, nor the proper 
^^pathetic fenfe of what is foft and tender, 

muil 
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muft have a very impeife£t relifli of the higheft L E c T. 
beauties of eloquence and poetry. 

. The chara6lers of Tafte, when brought to its 
moil improved llate, are all reducible to two. 
Delicacy and Corre^lnefs. 

Delicacy of Talle refpe6ls principally the 
perfe£tion of that natural fenfibility on which 
Tafte is founded. It implies thofe finer organs 
or powers which enable us to difcover beauties 
that lie hid from a vulgar eye. One may have 
ftrong fenfibility, and yet be deficient in delicate 
Tafl:e. He may be deeply imprefled by fuch 
beauties as he perceives ; but he perceives only 
whkt is in fome degree coarfe, what is bold and 
palpable ; while chafter and fimpler ornaments 
efcape his notice. In this ftate Tafle generally 
exifls among rude and unrefined nations. But 
a perfon of delicate tafl:e both feels fl^rongly and 
feels accurately. He fees difl:in6lions and dif- 
ferences where others fee none ; the moft latent 
beauty does not efcape him, and he is fenfible of 
the fraallefli blemifli. Delicacy of Tafl:e is judged 
of by the fame marks that we ufe in judging of 
the delicacy of an external fenfe. As the gpod- 
nefs of the palate is not tried by fl:rong flavours, 
but by a mixture of ingredients, where, not with- 
(landing the confufion, we remain fenfible of 
each ; in like manner, delicacy of internal Tafte 
appears, by a quick and lively fenfibility to its 
£p^ft, moft compounded, or moft latent obje^ts^ 

C0R« 
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L E c T. Correctness of Tafte refpe6ls diiefly the im- 
^'^^ provement which that faculty receives through 
its connexion with the underftanding. A 
man of c<>rre6l tafte is one who is never im- 
pofed on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries 
always in his mind that itandard of good fenfe 
which he employs in judging of every thing. 
He eftimates with propriety the comparative 
merit 6f the feveral beauties which he meets 
with in any work of genius ; refers them to 
their proper claffes ; affigns the principles, as 
far as they can be traced, whence their power 
of pleafing flows; and is pleafed himfelf pre- 
cifely in that degree in which he ought, and no 
more. 

It is true that thefe two qualities of Tafte, 
Delicacy and Corredlnefe, mutually imply each 
other. No Tafte can be exquifitely delicate 
without being correfit ; nor can be thoroughly 
corre6t without being delicate. But ftill a pre* 
dominancy of one or other quality in the mixture 
is often vifible. The power of Delicacy is Chiefly 
feen in difcerning the true merit of a work j the 
power of Correftnefs, in rejecting falfe preten- 
fions to merit. Delicacy leans more to feeling j 
Corre5tnefs more to reafon and judgment. The 
former is more the gift of nature ; the latter, 
more the produ6k of culture and art. Among 
the ancient critics, Longinus poflefled moft 
IJelicacy j Ariftotle, moft Correiftnefs. Among 
the moderns, Mr. Addifon is a high example of 
delicate T^fte ; Dean Swift, had he written oi\ 

the 
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the fubjefil of criticifm, would perhaps have a£ HECtt 
forded the example of a correct oue. ' °' 

. Havinq viewed Tafle in its moll improved and 
perfedl ftate, I come next to confider it$ devia* 
tions from that taite, the fluctuations and changes 
to which it is liable ; and to inquire whether, iit 
the midft of thefe, there be any meaas of dift 
tinguifhing a true from a corrupted Tafte* Thi$ 
tarings us to the moft difficult part of our taik# " 
For it mu^ b^ acknowledged^ that no^ princifAft 
of the hu^man mind is, in its opera44on9,. more 
^^uatipg anfi capriqk)us:tb9n T^e* Itsvairia-r 
tiops hav€{ b^en; fo great an^ frequent, as toi create 
a fufpicion with fome,.of>t$(>l]t^ing m^gly arbi-f 
trary j grounded on no foundation, afcertainable 
by no ftandard, but wholly, depieqdant pi) d}fipg« 
ipg fancy ; the confequenpe^ of which >|^oi,dd be, 
that all iludies or regular inquiries concerning 
the objefts of Tafte were vain. In architecture, 
Uie Grecian models were long eileem^d the mofl. 
perfect. In fucceeding ages, the Gothic archi<« 
teCti^fl? alone prevailed, and afterwards the Gre- 
cian Tafte revived in all its vigour, and engrofFed 
the. public adnnration. In eloquence and pQetry,, 
the Afiatics at no ticne r^iflied any thing but 
what was full of ornament, and fplendid in a 
degree that we fliould denominate gawdy ; whilft 
the Gjceekei admired only chafte and Ample beau- 
ties, and defpifed the Afiatic oftentation. In our 
own country^ how many writings that were. 
greatly ex^Ued two or three centuiies agq, are 
tvm jyieii^^Ofca eiitii:e difrepute and oblivion I 
. _ ' Without; 
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1. £ c T. Without going back to remote inftances, how 
very different is the tafte of poetry which pre- 
vails in Great Britain now, from what prevailed 
there no longer ago than the reign of King 
Charles IL which the authors too of that time 
deemed an Auguflan age : when nothing was in 
vogue but an aife6ted brilliancy of wit ; when 
the fimple majefty of Milton was overlooked, and 
Paradife Loft almoft entirely unknown ; when 
Cowley's laboured and unnatural conceits were 
admired as the very quinteffence of genius ; 
Waller's gay fprightlinefs was miftaken for the 
tender fpirit of Love poetry ; and fuch writers 
as Suckling and Etheridge were held in efleem 
for dramatic compofition. 

Thet queftion is, what conclufion we are to 
form from fuch inftances as thefe ? Is there any 
thing that can be called a ftandard of Tafte^ by 
appealing to which we may diftinguifti between 
a good and a bad Tafte ? Or, is there in truth 
no fuch diftin£tion ; and are we to hold that, 
according to the proverb, there is no difputing 
of Taftes ; but that whatever pleafes is right, for 
that reafon, that it does pleafe ? This is the 
queftion, and a very nice and fubtle one it is, 
which we are now to difcuis. 

I BEGIN by obferving, that if there be no fuch 
tiling as any ftandard of Tafte, this confequ^nce 
muft immediately follow, that all taftes are equally 
good ; a pofition which, though it may pafs un* 
noticed in flight matters, and wheo w« Qieak of 

the 
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the leffer differences among the Taftes of men, L E^ T* 
yet when we apply it to the extremes, prefently 
ihewa its abfurdity. For is there any one who 
will ferioufly maintain that the Tafte of a Hot- 
tentot or a Laplander is as delicate and as cor« 
re£k as that of a Longinus or an Addifon ? or that 
he can be charged with no defeft or incapacity, 
who thinks a common news-writer as excellent 
an Hiftorian as Tacitus ? As it would be held 
downright extravagance to talk in this manner, 
we are led unavoidably to this conclufion, that 
there is fome foundation for the preference of 
one man's Tafte to that of another ; or that there >^' 
is a good and a bad, a right and a wrong in 
Tafte, as in other things. 

But to prevent miftakes on this fubje6l, it is 
neceffary to obferve next, that the diverfity of 
Taftes which prevails among mankind, does not 
in every cafe infer corruption of Tafte, or oblige 
us to feek for feme ftandard in order to determine 
who are in the right. The taftes of men may 
differ very confiderably as to their object, and yet 
none of them be wrong. One man reliihes Poetry 
moft ; another take^ pleafure in nothing but Hil^ 
tory. One prefers Comedy ; another. Tragedy. 
One admires the firriple; another the ornamented 
ftyle. The young are amufed with gay and 
fprightly compofitions. The elderly are more 
entertained with thofe of a graver caft. Some 
nations delight in bold pictures of manners, and 
ftrong reprefentations of paflion. Others incline 
to more correct and regular elegance both ia 
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I» £^ C H defcription and fentiment. Though all difier, yet 
all pitch upon fome one beauty which peculiarly 
fuits their turn of mind ; and therefore no one has 
a title to condemn the reft. It is not in matters 
of Tafte, as in queftions of mere reaibn, where 
there is but one concluiion that can be true, and 
^11 the reft are erfbneoas. Truths which is the 
Dbje6l; of reafon, is one; Beauty, which is the ob- 
je6l of Tafte, is manifold. Tafte, therefore admits 
"" of latitude and,diverfity of obje6ls, in fufficient 
conliftency with goodoefs or juftjiflfe of Tafte. 

But then, to explain this matter tbdrm^hly^ 
I muft obierve farther, that this admiffible di* 
verfity of Taftes can only have place where the 
obje6ts of Tafte are different. Where it is with 
rclpe^ to the fame objeSl that men difagree, 
when one condemn? that as ugly, which another 
admires as highly beautiful ; then it is no loQgeif 
.\\ divearfity, but direfit oppofition of Ta<le» tha* 
takes place; and thereibre one muftbeinthe 
right, and»wiother in the wrong, unlefs thatab^ 
funi paradox were allowed to hold, that all 
Tafte§ are equally good and true. Otoe man 
prefers V«irgil to Homer. Suppofe that I, on 
the other hand, admire Homer more than Virgil. 
I have as yet no reafon to fay that our Taftes 
are contradictory. The other perfon is more 
ftruckwith the elegance and tendernefs which are . 
the charadleriftics of Virgil: I, with the fimplicity 
and fire of Homer. As long as neither of us deny 
that both Homer and Virgil have great beauties, 
our difiference &lls within the coji^pais of that 

diverfity 
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diverfity o£ Taftes, which I have fliewed to be le c t.- 
Batucal aiid aUowable. But if tb^ other mm . ^ 
ihall ailert that Homer has no b eautie s whaieveR ; 
that, he holds him to be a dull and ipiriUeis 
wxiter^ and that he would as foon perufe any 
old legend of Knight-errantry, as the Iliad ; 
then I exclaim, that my antagoniil either is void 
of all Taile, or that his tafte is corrupted in a 
miferable degree ; and I appeal to whatever I 
think the ftandard of Tafle, to ihew him that he 
is in the wrong. 

What that ftandard jg^ to which in fuch oppo- 
fition of Taftes, we are obliged to have recouife, 
remains to be traced. A ftandard properly iig- 
nifies, that which is of fuch undoubted authority 
as to be the teft of other things of the fame kind» 
Thus a ftandard weight or meafure is that which 
is appointed by law to regulate all other mea- 
fures and weights. Thus the court is faid to be 
the ftandard of good breeding ; and the fcrip* 
ture of theological truth. 

. When we fay that nature is the ftandard of 
Tafte, we lay down a principle very true and juft^ 
as far as it can.be applied. There is no doubt, 
that in all cafes where an imitation is intended of 
fome obje6l that exifts in nature, as in repre- 
fenting human characters or actions, conformity 
to nature affords a full and diftiu^ criterion of 
what is truly beautiful. Reafon hath in fuch cafes 
full fcope for exerting its authority, for approving 
or condemning j by comparing the copy with 
voL»i. D the 
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Lfe_fc T. the original. But there are inmimefable cafe* 
in which thii rule cannot he at all applied^ and 
coHformity to nature, is an exprelfion frequently* 
ufed, without any dtftin6t or determinate mean- 
ing. We rauft therefore fearch for*- fbmewhat 
that can be rendered more clear and Jirecife, to 
be the ftandard of Tafle. 

Taste, as I before explained it, is ultimately 
founded on an internal fenffe of beauty, which is 
natural to men, and which, in its application to 
particular obje6ts, is capable of being guided and 
enlightened by reafon. Now, were there any one 
perfon who pofleifed in full perfeSlion all the 
powers of human nature, wh(rfe internal fenfes 
were in every inftance exquiflte and juft, and 
whofe reafon was unerring and fure, the deter- 
minations of fuch a perfon concerning beauty, 
would, beyond doubt, be a perfefil ftandard for 
the Tafte of all others. Wherever their Tafte 
differed from his, it could be imputed only to 
fome imperfe6lion in their natural powers. But 
as there is no fuch living ftandard, no one per- 
fon to whom all mankind will allow flich fubmif- 
fion to be due, what is there of fufficient autbo* 
rity to be the ftandard of the various and oppo« 
fite Taftes of menj moft certainly there is 
nothing but the Tafte, as far as it can be 
gathered, of human nature. That which men 
concur the moft in admiring muft be held to be 
beautiful. His^ Tafte muft be efteemed juft and 
true> which coincides with thegeneral ientiraents 
of men* In this ftandard we muft rdl. To the 
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fenfe of maiikittd tlie ultimate appeal mtrft i^ver l'e c T; 
He, in all iV©!r*kg of Tafte. If any one fliould \j^ 
maintain that fiijgar tvas bitter and tobacco Wa^ 
fweet, ut reafonings could avail to prove it. The 
Tafte of fu6h a perfon WOiild infallibly be held 
to be difeafed, merely becaufe it differed fd 
widely from the Tafte of the fpedies to which he 
belongs. In like manner, with regard to the 
objefit^ 6f fentiment or internal Tafte, the com- 
mon feelings of men carry the fame authority^ 
and have a title to regulate the Tafte of every 
individual* 

But have We theti, it will be faid, no other cri* 
terion of what is beautiful than the approbatiGii 
of the majority ? Muft we colledt the voices of 
others, before we form any judgment for our^ 
felves, of what deferves applaufe in Eloquence 
or Poetry? By no means; there are prindigles of 
teaibn and found judgment which can be applied 
to matters of Tafte, as well as to the fubjefts 
of Ibience and philofophy* He who admires or 
cenfures any work of genius, is always ready; if 
his Tafte be in any degree improved, to affign 
fome reafons for his deciflon. He appeals to 
principles, and points out the grounds on which 
he proceeds. Tafte is a fort of compound power, 
in which the light of the underftanding always 
mingles, more or lefs, with the feelings of fen^ 
timent 

But, though reaibti c!an carry us a certain 

length in jud^ng concerning works of Tafte, it 
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L £ c T* is not to be forgotten that the ulthpate condu- 
^^^ fions to which our reafonings lead, refer at laft 
to fenfe and percejption. We may fpeculate and 
argue concerning propriety of condu^ in a Tra- 
gedy, or an ijpic PoepGi. Juft reafonings on the 
fubje6l will correct the caprice of unenlightened 
;: Tafte, and eftablifli principles for judging of what 

- deferves praife. But, at the fame time, thefe 

reafonings appeal always, in the laft refort, to 
\ /^ feeling. The foundation upon which they reft, 
. is what has been found from experience to pleafe 

mankind univerfally. Upon this ground we 
prefer a fifflple and natural, to an artificial and 
affedled ftyle; a regular and well-connedled 
ftory, to loofe and fcattered narratives ; a cataf- 
trophe which is tender and pathetic, to one which 
leaves us unmoved. It is from confulting our 
\ own imagination and heart, and from attending 
to the feelings of others, that any principles are 
formed which acquire authority in matters of 

Tafte*. 

When 



. * The difference between the authors who found the ftandard 
of Tafte upon the common feelings of human nature afcertained 
by general approbation, and thofe who found it upon efta- 
blifhed principles which can be afcertained by reafon, is more 
an apparent than a real difference. Like many other literary 
controverfies, it turns chiefly on modes of expreilion. For they 
who lay the greateft ftrefs ou fentiment and feeling, make no 
fcruple of applying argument and reafon to matters of Tafte. 
They appeal, like other writers, to eftabliihed principles* in 
judging of t^e excellencies of Eloquence or Poetry ; and plainly 
(hew, that the general approbation, to which they ultimately 
recur, is an approbation refulting from difcui&on as wellai 

from 
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When we refer to the concurring fentimeftt's l e c T. 
of men as the ultimate tell of what is to be ac- . ^ 
counted beautiful in the arts, this is to be always 
underftood of men placed in fuch fituations as 
are favourable to the proper exertions of Tafte. 
Every one muft perceive, that among rude and 
imdvilized nattonSj and during the ages, of ig. 
norance and d^rknefs, any loofe notions tljat are 
^itertained concerning fuch fub^edls ^arry no 
aiithority* Int thofe ftates of fociety, Tafte has 
no materials on which to operate. It is either 
totally fupprefied, or appe^rs^in its loweft and 
moft iniperfe^fbrm. We refer to the fentimettts 
oltiitankind in fioliflied and iftourifliing nations^ 
wiien arts are 'Cultivated and maaaners xefined;' 
Whl3ir works of genius are £jlge£bed:to freer: 4if'* 
cuffion, and tFafte is improved^ by -Science - apd 
Philofophy. : \ ', 






£v£N among n^jtions, at.Aich ^ pe.rio4 of fociety, 
I ^dmit, that accidental, caufes may occaiioually 
W^rp the proper^ operation B J^f Tafte j fqmetipes 

■<■» I ..1. ,.. ■-■ i» i»«0 I ' l 

fi^mn fentimeftt; . Thfey> on the od0T(han<l» who/ in qviei to 
yi^dicate Tafte from any fufpiclon of bveying arbittsfry^ maintain 
tliat it is afcertainabl^ ;by t^g. i3taa4SF^ ^^ Reafoo, admit n^yer* 
thelefs, that what pleafes unive rfally t niuft on that account^ t)4 
held to be truly VeaUtifull''and* that nb rules or conclufiohs 
concerning objects of tafte can hav^' any juft authority^ if 
they be found to contradiA the general fentiments of men, 
Thefe two fyftems^ therefore, differ in reality very little from 
one another. Sentiment and Reafon enter into both ; and by 
allowing to each of thefe powers its due place, both fyftems 
maybe rendered confiftent. Accordingly, it is in tliis-l%ht 
that I have endeaYinired to place the fubjed. 

D 3 the 
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(.£ c T^ ^(1 itote^rdigiaiiifom^times tWforiai^f govern* 
^^ iii^9^i' may .fw a Vfhile, pervert it; a licentious 
«ouft;in»y iptroclQce atafle ibr M& ornamrate^ 
and 4iifcdutft wt)ng$. Tiv^ vfageof oike admtfeA 
genijLi^ maypiioQiu;fS;apppobati.0nfarhia fiAilta^asd 
0v^ render th^m fa(hiQQ9ble, Sometimes eoY^ 
iijay hav^ po^er. ta.bear down, for * a little,/pixi«ri 
du^ioiiifil of great it^enit ; Avhile popular humour^ 
€»: party fpirit^ may^ at other itiaoatcs^i exalt .tD>Q^ 
bi^v though (hort-Jiyed, reputatiofi, what little 
deferved it But :U¥)ugh! £uph fcafitel ciccuvH 
ftacices gite the appearance q£ ittsipnifei tO;ith0 
judgmettta of TaiH^e^ jth^ appeafen^e ia wfily Hoik 
]?66ted. In the .ootirle etf 'ti«ler ^e g^mikm>tafta 
Q£iiumain nature sever fails to difckifa itiirifs; aiM 
togaia the afe0ti^|mt over aiiy f^^ittailib aodi^fiOr 
luptedjmeideSB tj^i?TaiWiv^ch i]^)f!'4hk^ 
been introduced, Thefe may have cwt^c^il^t 




away; \i^hUe thdt alom^refmainswhicliiis fbuAd[e4 
ptt 'ibanfd teafhfkj^M t^h^i^i0 fbeliog^s ojP^^ii^ ' 

<■ ' Tbt no ineatai pretend) thaitl^re;iftiaaiyfta<i^ 
Sard of Tafte, to which in ie^ety 'partic^ilar 
mftance, we can' refort for clear and immedi-? 
jijte. 4^termin^tipn.. Wherca, in^ped^ M'fxxc\ a 
ftandard to be found for deci^uig aay of t]¥)& 
great corrtMfverfi^s in ' reaibii ^d philofopiiyi 
which perpetually divic^p ^mankind ? In the pre- 
fl^,9^ei there wa.s plajnly no 9ccafion for aiiy 
ibdhi;fcri6k a^d abfelwt^ pfftvjjgw Xo b^ n^ade. 
In order to jud^e<»f i^ba^^moraU^goodor is»il« 
''"^^ c - of 



«f nibat mahi^tigtity oif t^j^noft in: duty ^ cbyit t B c t. 
was fit that the means of ckar aitdprecife deter- 
mination fhould be afforded us. But to afcertain 
teevety.cafb with the utxiic^ esa^nefs whit is 
hesiUti&Aot ^gtnt^ "w^ rMt at aUneceilkry to 
the faappinef^ of. mati. And thelrefore fome di- 
,varfity]iniletel&&g wa»bcire allowed to take place; 
and^rbORijililsieft for difiniffion and debate, con- 
icieitkm^^bfi degree of afiprofaation to whidb any 
iii^oH£)of genius is entiti^. 
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Ths cmdilfion, whidfaitj^ fafficient for us to 
4)Gft upoQ,. is, that'iTafte is far from being, an af- 
bitrajry principle, which isiabjc^t to the fancy of/ 1 
ci^fryiodiifidjtKih saad wJukh admits of no criterion 
fef dete|m)ti9iDg whether it be falie ov true. Its 
imndationis the f^me ip^^all humanr minds. Itss 
built! upon >fentime9it8 and |)ercepltons which be- 
iong to our nature ^idnd ^bicb in genwal operate 
with the fame umformity a&onr otkerinteileflual 
iM-inoiples. When thefb fehtimentsare perverted 
by ignorance and pr^cidicel, they are eapodbie df 
being re6lified by reafon. Their found) atid na- 
tural flate is ultimately determined, by compar- 
ing them with the general Tafte of mankind. 
Let men declaim as much as they pleafe, con- 
cerning the caprice and the uncertainty of Tafle, 
it is found by experience, that there are beauties, 
which, if they be difplayed in a proper light, 
have power to command lafling and general ad- 
miration. In every compolition, what interefls • 
the imagination and touches the heart, pleafes 
all ages and all nations. There is a certain firing 
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L E c T. to which, when properly ftrack, the hmnan. heart 
i^ / is fo iDade as to anfwer. 

.  * .' 

Hence the univerfal teftimony which the moft 
improved nations of the earth have conQ)ired, 
throughout a long tra6l of ages, to give tofome 
few works of genius; fuchas the IKad of Homer, 
and the iBnied of Virgil. HeUde the nothdrity 
which fuch works have acquired as ftandards, in 
ibme degree, of poetical compofition ; fincefrom 
them, we are enabled to collet what the fenfe 
of mankind is, concerning thofe beauties which 
give them the higheft pleafurfe, and which there- 
fore poetry ought to exhibit.. Authority or pre- 
judice may, in one age or country, give a tem- 
porary reputation to an indifferent poet, of a bad 
artift : but when foreigners, or when pofterity, 
examine his w<M*ks, his faults are difcemed, and 
the genuine Tafle of human nature af)pear8. 
^^ Opinionum commenta delet dies; natune 
** judicia confirmat.*' Time overthrows the it 
lufions of opinion, but eftablilhes the decifions 
of nature. 
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rpASTE, Criticifin, and Genius, are words cut* L E c T. * 

rently employed, without idiftinA idefte an^ ni. 
neoted to tk^n. In beginning a <!ourfe of Lec^ 
tuxes where fuch words muft often oe<^ur, 'ifr is 
necefiary to afqertain their meaning ,witli ibme 
ptecifion. Having, in <^ laft Ledlure treated 
of Tafte, I proceed to eimlain the nalune and 
foundation of Criticifm. nlVue Criticifin is the 
application of Tafle. and.^ good fenie^to the 
feveral fine arts. The objedl which it propofes 
is, ^ diftinguifli what is beautiful and \i^hat 
is faulty in every performance "3 from particular 
inftances to a(bend to general principles ; and 
fo to form rules or conclufions concerning the 
feveral kinds of beauty in works of Genius. 

The rules of Criticifm are not formed by any 
indudlion, d priori^ as it is called ; that is, they 
are not formed by a train of .abftra6i reafoning, 

inde* 





42 CRITICISM. 

L £ c T. indopoadon t ef &&s i«d Mkfyntimmr -^jfiti- 
cifm is an art founded wholly on experience; 
on the obfervatij;jps ,of fuch beauties as have 
come neareft to t*he^ltah&ard]which I before efta- 
blilhed"; that is, of fuch beauties as have been 
found to {[lelife iinaid$iilc| 'moft'g^n^tally. For 
example ; Ariftotle's rules concerning the unity 
of a£iion in dramatic and epic compofition, were 
jiot rules firft difcoverad %y logical reafoning, 
and then applied to poetry ; but they were drawn 
from the. pra6tice of Homer and Sophocles : 
fhey 'yMeti loiitld^d lijibtt obfetving^ib^ 4i^rlor 
pleafure whJch wfe^receive fronl the* relation of 
an action which is one and entire, beyond what 
, ^ ) ^Qiro^^vd from tthe illation df-foatfte^ed and 
.'^' unc<H»d€i6faed £t6i;3^ Such ol^rrationB taking 
their rife > at firit from feding iad ^^ptJieaaoei, 
M^ere foiHid on examination to be & confanistt 
to Jt'eafon, ; and to the principles of iihtsaia 
natore, as to paft ihtof^diluibliftiiedltulesv-f^ 
be conveoiently applied fbf jiidgkrg»of tbeeilcdU 
lekicy of any performance. Tfii^^isi tile moft 
patur&l ^iiccoUnt of ibhe»><tfigkiiJof CiitiKSfii^^ ;':< 

: {At MAiSTEtir^Y genius, k^dibtoiey trilii >» gJui i ifid^ 
iintaught^ compoie in &c1ij ^ py<£ntier> as ihaU< be 

^ ais.tbefo rules are foundedoi^ ituature^ notuoA 
will o£bc&fug|geft'th^Gfm.in pnufticeJj Hbtncv^it 
is more than probable, was acquainted with no 
^rfteiBl^ of the strt of poetry. Ouided by genius 
alobe, he €innpo&d in. Teifea regular ilocy ^ uvUdi 
l^i{Ki0efftty hais aditnued.* * £ttt iim is^'im orgii^ 
•'jl,iii meat 
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fl|9ilt?f^0<iwft tfa^ ul^Ji)^ of criticffin as m v^U M c t, 
3Eor ai^ lap human gepiu^, is perfe6ti there ia na '^ 
writer but. oaa^ recoiye. aiMance ,|roip critical 
obferT^ons upon the beauties ^d faults o£ 
thole who have gone beibre him, mNo pblerva* 
f^ons or. ru^&ca^ iod^efl fupply thedefe^ o^ 
geniasy cff;in%r<i it ,\^here it is W2^ntir^, , ^ui 
th«y ji^ay -often diie^ itinto its proper chau^^l^ 
th#y PWy wrre^t its ,g?*ravagaucies,^a5i4 poini^ 
Ort^ tp ii'the: moil, jvi^ upd proper ^^n(j^tW;iGU of 
^l^tui?e,.f^.^i|;ical rijilfg ^x€f,de^g^^ cbipfly to ^ 
flioif <$bfl;feults tb#, Q^gt}^.tp l^c, a:^d,^d... . to 
nature we mull be indebted for th^ production 

• '"'^ *'- • , ■• '.' ^ •:-  ;•!'> ". 

F^o^ vp;hat has be^^; faid, we are ^enabled to 
^m a judgment conc^T^ng thofe ^pomplait>t$ 
wWpb itM^ lo»ff fepeiii^faibion^U^'for p^^^^ 
at|t^«^,t(^ «i£^f^ ^>^i^c^. Critics afi^ Criticifnu 
Critici^ hftve be^iv wpr,efented a?, the great 
abridgofB of the wajive lib^ty, of genius, ^^as thq 
imipoiejrii; of unnatural Ih^^es and boeds upon 
w^it^W, 'AftIB whi(^fe.pRV(ei^p|8rfecuticw. j^^^^ -mull 
%.jtft Ihe Public,! ajlj^^jigipi^re i prpteaion. 
SHel»4iWpJj<^to?'J Pfr^^ v<ot ^aJculated to 

giy??. v^y\f»VQMr^h^.i4€W of the genius of th^ 
^^t^or^ . i FW .^vnf JF gopd;writer wiU be pleafed to, 
h^y^ his wprkeis^^^Vkin^bjf the prij^ciples of fpund ,, 
un(terft^|}(JiOg»;a»di true.Talle* The declama-/ 
tiens ^g^nH (^jTJfidf^. Commonly jj^roceed upon 
this ^I^l^tipiiii tHat Cr^cs are fuph as Jud^e by 
rule^ ipipt by.^e^lingi ^h|ch is fb far from being 
Um^ tJijit ♦hejf' )vh»;jH^e ftftev thj^^manper are 
, :i.j ^ * ' l^^d^nta^ 






44 CRIT-ICISM. 

t E c T. Piedants, not Critics. For aH the rules of genuine 
Zj Criticifm I have fliewn to be ultimately founded 
6n feeling ; and Tafte and Feeling are neceflary 
to guide us in the application of thefe rules to 
every particular inftance. As there is nothing 
in which all forts of perfbns mare readily affedi; to 
be judges than in works of Tafte, there is no 
(ioubt that the number of incompetent Critics 
t^ill alwaysbe great. But this affi>rd)s namore 
foundation for a general invefilive agaiiHl Criti- 
cifm, than the number of * bad philoibphers or 
reafoners affords againft feaibn and philofbphy. 



*> J 



An objection more plaufible may be fbtmed 
againft Criticifm, from the applaufe that ibme 
performances have received from the Public, 
which, when accurately confidered, are foiind 
to contradift the rules eftabliflied by Criticifin^ 
Now, according to the principles laid cfown in 
the laft Le6lure, the Public is the fupreme judge 
to whom the laft appeal muft be made in every 
work of Tafte;; as the ftandard of Tafte is founded 
on the fentitnents thit are iiatural and common 
to all men. ' But with refpeiSl to this, W'e are to 
bbferve, that the fenfe of the Public is often too 
liaftily judged of. The genuine public Tafte 
does not always appear in the firft applaufe given 
upon the publication of any new work. There 
are both a great vulgar and a fmall, apt to be 
catch ed and dazzled by very fuperficial beauties, 
the admiration of which in a little time paflea 
away: and fometimes a writer may acquire 
great temporary reputation merely by his com* 

pliance 



CRITICISM. 

pliance with t^e paflions or prejudices^ with L £ c t, 
the party«4i)irit or fuperftitious notions, that ^ 
may chance to rule for a time almoft a whole 
imtion. In fuch cafes, though the Public may 
ieem to praiie, true Criticifm may with reafon 
condemn ; and it will in progrefs of time gain 
the afcendant : for the judgment of true Cri- 
ticifm, and the voice of the Public, when once 
jbecome unprejudiced and difpaflionate, will ever 
coincide at laft. 

Instances I admit there are of fome works, 
that contain grofs tranlgreffions of the laws of 
Criticifm, acquiring, neverthelefs, a general, and 
even a lafting admiration. Such are the plays of 
Shakeipeare, which, coniidered as dramatic 
poems, are irregular in the highell degree. But 
then we are to remark, that they have gained the 
public admiration, not by their being irregular^ 
not by their tranfgreffions of the rules of art, but 
in fpite of fuch tran%reflions. They poflefs other 
beauties which are conformable to juft rules; 
and the force of thefe beauties has been fo great 
as to overpower all cenfure, and to give the 
Public a degree of fatisfa£tion fuperior to the 
di%uft arifing from their bkmifhes. Shakefpeare 
pleafes, not by his bringing the tranfa6tions of 
many years into one play ; not by his grotefque 
mixtures of Tragedy and Comedy in one piece, 
nor by the ftrained thoughts, and affe6ted witti- 
ciQns, which he fometimes employs. Thefe we 
confider as blemiflies, and impute them to the 
groflhefi of the age in which he lived. But he 

i6 pleafes 



his^H'T, pleafes by hi$ ^teimated and' ififtfteftly re^dbm 
^^ tatioDB of characters, Jby the livditi<& of Mi 
defcriptions^ the force of his f^ntknetits, o«id 
His pofieflifig, beyond alt Writers^ the Batwat 
language of pafiion : Jieaiities which tfUe Gri^ 
ticifm no lefs teaches us to place in the kigli^A 
rank, than Nature teaches us to feeL 

I PROCEBD next to explain the meaning of 
another term, which there will be frequent 
occafion to employ in thefe Lectures j that is. 
Genius. 

Taste and Genius are two words frequently 
joined together; and therefore, by inaccurate 
thinkers, confounded. They fignify however two 
quite different things. The difference^ between 
l^m can be clearly pointed out; and it is of ini* 
portance to remember it. Tafte confiils in the 
powe/ of judging ; Genius^ in the power of exe- 
cuting. One may have a confiderable degree of 
Tafte in Poetry, Eloqtience, or any of the fine 
utSy who has litde en: hardly any Genius for com-* 
pofition or execution in any of thefe arts ; but 
Genius cannot be found without, including Tafte 
Mh Genius, therefore, defences to be confidered 
M a higher power of the mind than Tafte* 
Genius always imports fbmething inventive or 
creative ; which does not reft in mere fenfibility 
to beauty where it is perceived, but which can, 
moreover, produce nmr beauties, and exhibit 
them in fuch a manner as ftrongly to imprefi 
tbe minds of others. Refined Tafte iorms a 

4 ^ good 
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CENItfft ^ 

good QipMcV btit G«iikii( is>&]?tber neceflaiy to t sc r. 
f&tta tbe poet, or the oraitor* 



A ^ 



It is proper alfo to dbfervey that GeliiuB is si 
word, which, in common acceptatioti^ extends 
much farther than to the objects of Taft^. It 
is tiftd to fignify that talent or aptitude wliich 
we receive froixi nature, for excelling in any 
o»fe thing whatever. Thus we Q>eak of a Genius 
for mathematics, as well as a Genius for poetry ; 
of a Genius for war, for politics, or for any 
mechanical employment. 

This talent or aptitude for excelling in fome 
one particular, is, I have (aid, what we receive 
from nature. By art and ftudy, no doubt, it 
may be greatly improved ; but by them alone 
it cannot be acquired. As Genius is a higher 
faculty than Tafte, it is ever, according to the 
ufiial frugality of nature, more limited in the 
Q>h6re of its operations. It is not uncommon: 
to meet with perfons who have an eii:ee)lefit 
Tafte in feveral of the polite arts, fuch as mufic» 
poetry, painting, and eloquence, all together !f 
hut, to find one who is an excellent performer 
in all thefe arts, is much more rare ; or rather^ 
indeed, fUch an one is not to be looked for. A 
fert c^ Univerfal Genius, or one who is equaDy 
and indifferently turned towards feveral di^renC 
profeffions and arts, is not likefy to excel in any^ 
Although there may be feme few exceptions^ 
yet in general it holds, that when the bent of 
the mind is vfhaXly dtre6l;ed towards fbme one 

object. 



^8, GENIUS. 

t E-CT, obj©^» exelufivBy in a maimer, of others, there 
j^ , is the faired profpeS; of eminence ia * that, 
whatever it be. The rays muft converge to a 
point, in order to glow intenfely. This remark 
I here chufe to make, on account of its great 
impqrtance to young people ; in leading them 
to e:i^amine with care, and to purGie with ardour, 
the current an4 pointing of nature towards 
thofe exertions of Genius in which they aire 
mod likely to excel. 

A Gbnius for any of .the fine arts, as I before 
obferved, always fuppofes Tafle ; and it is clear, 
that the improvement of Tafte will ferve. both 
to forward and to coi*re£l the operations^.of 
Genius. In proportion as the tade of a poet, 
or orator, becomes more refined with refpe6b 
to the beauties of compofition, it will certainly 
affid him to produce the more finiihed beauties 
in his work. Genius, however, in a Poet, or 
Orator, may fometimes exid in a higher degree 
than Tade; that is. Genius may be bold and 
ftrong, when Tade is neither very delicate, nor 
very corre6t. This is often the cafe in. the 
infancy of arts : a period when Genius frequently 
exerts itfelf with great vigour and executes 
with much warmth ; while Tade, which requires 
experience, and improves by flower degrees, 
hath not yet attained to its full growth. Homer 
and Shakefpeare are proofs of what I now aflert ; 
in whofe admirable writings are found indances 
of rudenefs and indelicacy, which the more re- 
fined Tade of later writers, whQ had far inferior 

Genius 



Genkd td thtfttti, wdidd h&ve tftught tb^m td & S Ti 
kvoid. As all human t)eri^ibn is Umit^d^ this ^ 
&&y yrery ptoMbly be the tew of oui* iiatufe, that 
it is Hot giveti to one man to execute With Vlgottif 
luid fire^ andi at the iaiA6 titfli^, to atleti^ to all 
the lefler attd tnijtb refined graces that belotig 
to the exa6l ]p6rf(ii^ion of his Work t Whiter otl 
the other hatid^ a thordugh 'fafte for thofe ili^ 
fyAbt graces is^ foir the tiioft part, accompanied 
With a diminutlOb of fubiiiuiiy and forces 

HAVmo thiii e&plaihi^d the MtUre of Tait«^ 
the nature and importatace of Criticifm, and the 
diftiniglion between Taite and Genius j I aM 
U6W to confider the fources of the PleafUreS ^ 
Tafte* Here Opens a vtsiy ektenfiVe field j bo 
lefs than all the pleafures of the imagination^ ail 
they are commonly catied5 whether afforded Uf 
by Mtural objedis^ or by the imitations and 
diifeilptions c^ them. But it ii not neceflary t^ 
the purpofe of my Ledtures that all theie fttould 
be examined fbliy ; the pleafure which we re» 
ceive from difcourfe, or writing, being the ittain 
Obje^ of them« All thai I propofe is to giVi 
ibme Openings into the Fleafures of Taite iB 
general) and to infift more particularly U]^ 
Sublimity and Beauty. 

We are &r ftom haidng yet attained to any 
fyftem concerning this fubje6t. Mr.AddifMl 
was the firft who attempted a regular inquiry^ In 
his £flay on the Pleafures of the Imaginati^^ 
jpubUihed in the fixth volume ^ the SpeftalOf. 

V0L.r. fi He 



50 PLEASURES- OF TASTE. 

L E c T. He has reduced thefe Pleafures under three 
^ ^ head^; Beauty, Grandeur, and Novelty. His 
^peculations on this fubje^, if not exceedingly 
profound, are, however, very beautiful and enter- 
taining ; and he has the merit of having opened 
a track, which was before unbeaten. The ad- 
vances made fince his time in this curious part 
of philofophical Criticiim, are not very confider- 
able, though fome ingenious writers have pur- 
fued the £ubje€fc« This is owing, doubtlefs, to 
that thinnefs and fubtilty which are found to be 
properties of all the feelings of Tafte. They are 
engaging objedts ; but when we would lay firm 
hold' of the^m, ajid fubje^t them to a regular 
difcuffion, they are always ready to elude our 
graip. It is difficult ta make a full enumeration 
of the feveral obje6ls that give pleafure to Tafte j 
it is more difficult to define all thofe which 
have been difcovered^ and to reduce them under 
proper clafles ; and, when we would go farther, 
and invefi;igate the efficient caufes of the plea- 
fiire which we receive from fuch objedls, here, 
above all^ we find ourfelves at a lo&« For in- 
ftance ; we all learn by experience, that certain 
figures of bodies appear to us more beautiful 
than others. Qn inquiring farther, we find that 
the regularity of fome figures, and the graceful 
variety of others are the foundation of the beauty 
which we difcern in them ; but when we attempt 
to go a ftep beyond this, and inquire what is the 
ffaufe of regularity and variety producing in our 
minds the fenfation of Beautjr, any reafon we 
tcan affign is extremely imperfeO:. Thefe firft 

principles 
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]»rinciples of internal fenfation nature feems to L £ c T. 
have covered with an impenetrable veil. ™* 

It is fome comfort, however, that although 
the efficient caufe be obfcure, the final caufe of 
thofe fenfations lies in many cafes more open : 
and, in entering on this lubje^i, we cannot avoid 
taking notice of the flrong impreffion which the 
powers of Tafte and Imagination are calculated 
to give us of the benignity of our Creator. By 
endowing us with fuch powers, he hath widely 
enlarged the fphere of the pleafures of human 
life i and thofe too of a kind the mod pure and 
innocent. The neceffary purpofes of life might 
have been abundantly anfwered, though our 
fenfes of feeing and hearing had only ferved to 
diftinguifh external obje6is, without conveying 
to us any of thofe refined and delicate fenfations 
of Beauty and Grandeur, with which we are 
now fo much delighted. This additional em- 
bellilhment and glory, which, for promoting 
our entertainment, the Author of Nature hath 
poured forth upon his works, is one ftriking 
teftimony, among many others, of benevolence 
and goodnefs. This thought, which Mr. Addifon 
firft fi:arted. Dr. Akenfide, in his Poem on the 
Pleafures of the Imagination, has happily pur» 
fued. 



Not content 



With every food of life to nourlfli man. 
By kind iUufions of the wondering fenfe. 
Thou mak'ft all nature, • Beauty to hi« eye. 
Or Mufic to his ear.  
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5» SUtoLlMitY IN OftJEdTS. 

L E c T. I SHALL begin with confidering the I*leafuf fe 
j ^' which arifes from Sublimity or Grand^Ui"^ ot 
which I propofe to treat at fome length ; both, 
as this has a character more precife and dif- 
tin6i;ly marked than any other of the Pleafures df 
the Imagination, and jis it coincides more di* 
redllywith our main fubjedt. For the greatet 
diftinfitnefs I fliall, firft, treat of the Grandeur 
or Sublimity of external objefits thetrifelves^ 
which will employ the reft of this Le6lur^; 
and, afterwards, of the defcription df fuch ob- 
je6ls, or of what is called the Sublime in Writing, 
.which fliall be the fubjeiSl of a following Ledtiire. 
1 diftinguifh thefe two things from one another, 
the Grandeur bf the obje6ls themfelves when 
they are prefented to the eye, and the defcription 
of that Grandeur in difcourfe or writing ; though 
tnoft Critics, inaccurately I think, blend them 
together; and I confider Grandeur and Sublimity 
as terms fyrionymous, or nearly fo. If there be 
any diflin^tion between them, it arifes from 
Sublimity^s expreffing Grandeur in its higheft 
degree*. 

It is not eafy to defcribe, in words, the precife 
impreflion which great and fublime objefils make 
upon us when we behold thenfi, but every one 
has a c(mception of it. It produces a fort of 
internal elevation and expanfion ; it raifes the 



* See a Philo£c^hieid Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful. Dr. Genufd on Tafte^ Se&ion II. 
Elements of Criticifm, Chap. IV* 

mind 
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xH}P4 W^!^ st^9ve its p^qary Hate ; and fills it L B c T. 
with a degree of wonder and aitonifhment^ which ^ j^ 
it cannot well exprefs. The emotion is cer- 
tainly delightful } but it is altogether of the 
lbriou9 kind j a degree qf awfulneis and folen^- 
laity, even approaching to feverity, commonly 
attends it wh$^ at its height ; very diftinguifh- 
^ble from the more gay and briik emotion raifed 
by beautiful obje^s, 

Tw; Amplest |brin of external Grandeur ap* 
pears i^ the v^it. and boundlefs proipe6ts pre- 
ffiQted to up by mature \ fuch a$ wide extended 
pl$i|B^ to lyhich thfi ^ye can fee no limits i the 
^Finament Qf heaven ; qr the boundlefs expanfe 
of tl^e Ocean. iUl vallqefs produces the im- 
prfffiaa of Sublimity. It is to be remarked, 
howeyer^ that fpace, extended in length, makes 
Qf>t fo ilrong an impreifion as height or depth. 
TTbough ^ boundleis plain be a grand obje£i:, yet 
a high mountain, to which we look up, or an 
awful precipice or tower whence we look down 
on the obje6|;s which lie below^ is ftill more fo. 
The excefllve Grandeur of the firmisiment arifes 
from its height, joined to its boundleis extent ; 
and that of the oceaQ» not from its extent alone, 
but trom the perpetual motion and irrefiflible 
force of that mais of waters. Wherever fpace 
is concerned, it is clear, that amplitude or great- 
ne&of extent, in one dimeniion or pther, is 
necefiary to Grandeur. Remove all bounds 
from any objeift, and you prefently render it 
ftlblifae. Hence infinite ipace, endlefs num- 
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L EC T. bers, and eternal duration, fill the mind with 
great ideas. 

From this feme have imagined, that vaflnefs, 
or amplitude of extent, is the foundation of sdl 
Sublimity. But I cannot be of this opinion, be- 
caufe many obje6ts appear fublime which have 
no relation to fpace at all. Such, for inftance^ 
y is great Joudnefs of found. The burft of thunder 
or of cannon^ the roaring of winds, the fhouting 
of multitudes, the found of vail catara^s of 
water, are all inconteftibly grand objects. "I 
" heard the voice of a great multitude, as the 
" found of many waters and of mighty thunderr 
" ings, faying, AUelujah.*' In general we may 
obferve, that great power and force exerted, 
'^ always raife fublime ideas ; and perhaps the 
moil copious fource of thefe is derived from this 
quarter. Hence the grandeur of earthquakes 
and burning mountains; of great conflagrations ; 
of the ftormy ocean, and overflowing waters ; 
of tempeflis of wind ; of thunder and lightning ; 
and of all the uncommon violence of the ele- 
ments. Nothing is more fublime than mighty 
/ power and fl:rength. A llream that runs within 
its banks is a beautiful object ; but when it 
ruflies down with the impetuofity and noife of a 
torrent, it prefently becomes a fublune one. 
From lions, and other animals of itrength, are 
drawn fublime comparifons in poets. A race- 
horfe is looked upon with pleafure j but it is the 
war-horfe " whofe neck is clothed with thunder," 
that carries grandeur in, its idea. The engage- 
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ment of two great armies, as it is the higheft L E c T. 
exertion of human mi^ht, combines a va- 
riety of fburces of the SubUme ; and has ac- 
cordingly been always confidered as one 
of the moft ftriking and magnificent fpec- 
tacles that can either be prefented to the 
eye, or exhibited to the imagination in de- 
fcription* 

Fob the farther iliuftratton of. this fuligeft, it 
is proper to remark, that all ideas of the folemn 
and awful kind, and even bordering on the ter- 
rible, tend greatly to affift the fublime; fuch 
as darknefs^ folitude, and lilence. What are the 
fcenes of nature that elevate the mind in the 
higheft degree, and produce the fublime fen- 
fation ? Not the gay landfcape, the flowery 
field, or the flourifliing city; but the hoary 
mountain, and the folitary lake; the aged 
foreft, and the torrent falling over the rock. 
Hence, too, night-fcenes are commonly the 
moft fublime. The firmament, when filled with 
ftars, fcattered in fuch vaft numbers, and with 
fuch magnificent profufion, ftrikes the imagin- 
ation with a more awful grandeur, than when 
we view it enlighted with all the fplendour 
of the Sun. The deep found of a great 
bell, or the ftriking of a great clock, are at 
any time grand; but, when heard amid the 
filence and ftillnefs of the night, they become 
doubly fo. Darkneis is very commonly applied 
for adding Sublimity to dil our ideas of the 
Deity. <^ He roaketh darknefs his pavilion; 
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S6 syswMiTY I^ 9BJBCTS, 

I. E e T. « be dw^Uf th in th^ thipk dgiid." ^o 



How oft» amidft 



Thick Clouds and darl^ does Hegyen's aU^mlin^ Sire 

Qh^fe to re^ei hi? glory iinobfcur'dy 

And, with the Majefty of d^knefsi rQund 

Circles his throae Book II. 263, 

Obferve, with how much art Virgil has intro* 
duced all thofa ideas of filence, vacuity, and 
darknefsy when he is going to introduce his 
Hero to the infernal region^, and to diiel<;>ie the 

fecrets of th^ great deep. 

/ 

pii qui^us imperium eft animaruiny umbraeque filentesi 
^t Chaos, et Phlegrethon, loca no£^e filentia lat^. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui : fit numine veftro 
Pandere yes alta tenra, et calligine merfas. 
\hmt ^bfipiin, bHaL (ub no^e, pel uiobraiq, 
Fgrque 49ino9 J>iti8 vacuos, et inania regna | 
Quale p^r incertam lunam, fub luce maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis ♦. 



# Y^ f^bfecpan^^ Gods, whofe awful fway 
The gliding ghofts and filent (hades obey ; 
O Chaos, hear ! and Phlegethon profound ! 
Whofe folemn empire ftretches vnde around 1 
Give me, ye great trenaendous powers I to tdl 
Of feezes 4Pd w^dfr$ in the depths of Hel) | 
Qive me your mghtj fecrets to ^ifpl^y* 
From thofe blapk realms of dark^efs to the da^y. 

Pitt. 

Obfcure they went ; through dreary (hades, that led 
AloRg the wafte dominions of the dead | 
As wander tr^av^U^s 19 wpeds by nig&> 
By the nPkpon'^ ^uljtful f^^ Qh4Ik^^ ^^^' 

Thefe 



Th?fe p»i%es I q^ipte Pt prefent, not fo much as i^.e c t, 

ipftancesi qf Sublim? Wpting, though 48 them* . ^^ 
felyes they ^re truly fo> 41s tp fliew, hy the ^e^ 
of theiPi th*t the Qbje^s which tb^y pre^ 
f^pt to us belong i» the elftfi <>f i«hUS*e 

OBScywTY, we ^re farther tP reinjrk, ip qot '^ 
unftvpurftbl? tp the Sublime. Thpugh }% rendw 
the object indiftiufit, the impreffioo, bsw^vert 
IWfty be gresti for «» W ing^Bipu^ JWjthqr hfts!^^" 

widl Qbi^f v§(}, it ip one thiiig t9 wake an Ww / 

clear, and another to m^lo it 9ff^&>\fig t0 thi^ ^ 
imagination; and the imagination maybeflrongly 
affected, and, in fa6t, often is fo^ by objeSIs of 
which we have no clear conception. Thus we 
fee, that almoft f^l the defbrlptiona given us of 
the appearances of ibpematural Beings, carry ^ 
fome Sublimity, though the conceptions which 
they afford us be confufed and indiftin6t. Their ^ 
fuUimity arifesfrom the ideas, which they always 
convey, of fuperior power 9^d might, joined 
with an awful obfcurity. We may fee this 
fuUy exemplified in the following nahle paflage 
of the boQ^ of Job : *^ In thoughts from the 
•* vjflons of the night, when deep fleep falleth 
« upon ropn, f^ar came upon mi?, and tren^, 
" bling, which paade all Oiy bpnes tft fh9k9n 
^^ Then a ipirit paffed before my face ; the hair 
" of my flefli flood up: it flood ftill; but I could 
<* not difcern the forin therpoif j an in>a|[^ was 
" before my ey€» i there WftS fikvfi^ i wd I 
^^ heanl ft voice — Shall mortal mian b# more jufl 
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L^jc T. « than God • ?*' (Job, iv. 1 5.) No ideas, it if 
plain, are fo fublime as thofe taken from the 
Supreme Being; the moil unknown, but the 
greateil of all objefils ; the infinity of whole na- 
ture, and the eternity of whole duration, joined 
with the omnipotence of his power, though they 
furpafs our conceptions, yet exalt them to the 
highell. In general, all obje&s that are greatly 
raifed abclve us, or far removed from us, either 
in fpace or in time, are apt to llrike us as 
great. Our viewing them as through the milt 
of dillance or antiquity, is favourable to the im- 
preifions of their Sublimity. 

As obfcurity, fo diforder too, is very compa- 
tible with grandeur ; nay frequently heightens it. 
Few things that are llri6tly regular, and metho- 
dical, appear fublime. We fee the limits on 
every fide ; we feel ourfelves confined ; there is 
no room for the mind's exerting any great effort. 
£xa€l; proportion of parts, though it enters often 
into the Beautiful, is much difregarded in the 
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* The pi&ure which Locretios has drawn of the dominion of 
fuperftidon over mankbd^ reprefenting it as a portentous fpe^re 
(hewing its head from the clouds, and difmaying the whole hu- 
man race with its countenance, together with the magnanimity 
of Epicurus in raifing himfelf up againil it, carries all the 
grandeur of a fublime, bbfcure, and awfiil image. 
Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret 
In terris, opprefla gravi fub religione, 
Qus caput coeli xegionibus oitendebat, 
Horribili fuper afpe&n raortalibus inftans, 
Frimum Graius homo mortales tolkre contra 
Eft oculof aufus/^ Lib. I. 

Sublime* 
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Sublime* A great mafs of rocks, thrown to- L E c T. 
gether by the hand of nature, with wildnefe and 
confufion, ftrike the mind with more grandeur 
than if they had been adjufted to one another 
with the moft accurate fymmetry. 

In the feeble attempts which human art can 
make towards producing grand obje6ls, (feeble, I 
mean in companion with the powers of nature), 
greatneis of dimenfions always conilitutes a prin- 
cipal part. No pile of building can convey any 
idea of Sublimity, unlefs it be ample and lofty. 
There is too in architefibure what is called Great- 
neis of manner ; which feems chiefly to arife froni ^ 
prefenting the object to us in one full point of 
view ; fo that it ihall make its impreffion whole, 
entire, and undivided, upon the mind. A Gothic 
cathedral raifes ideas of grandeur in our minds, 
by its fize, its height, its awful obfcurity, its 
ftrength, its antiquity, and its durability. 

There (till remains to be mentioned one clafs 
of Sublime objedls, which may be called the g" 
moral, or fentimental Sublime ; arifing from cer- 
tain exertions of the human mind ; from certain 
affections, and a6tions, of our fellow-creatures. 
Thefe will be found to be all, or chiefly of that 
clafs, which comes under the head of Magnani- 
mity, or Heroifm ; and they produce an effe6t 
extremely fimilar to what is produced by the *" 
view of grand obje6ts in nature ; filling the mind 
with admiration, and elevating, it above itfelf. 
^ noted inilance of this, quoted by all the 

French 
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I4 E c T, IVpQph Critics, i$ tl)i^ Qelel>r2^t^4 Q^i^ I4(nsna 
!^l^^ of Cprnpille, in thp Tr?ig64y Pf Horjwie. In 
the famoys (?Qmb4t^ betwixt the Horfttii ^nd tbe; 
Quri^tii, thp old Horatiu^, b^ing informed l^hat 
two of his fons ;trP flain, an4 th^t t)^^ liiird ha4 
betaken himfelf to flight, at fird would not be- 
lieve ^bq r^pprt J but feeing thorougbly ^fTmed 
(jf th^ fe^, w 4r?d with all tbfi fei^limenta of 
bigb bpnpHr fi^id indign^tiqq, at tbi§ fyppofed 
WWprtby b^l^ftVioyr of his fqfviving fop, IJe is 
^Qn[^ipd^4) that hi^ fon i^ood aloqe agaipll three, 

Q^i ^fke(l vbftt h^ ivipw4 hm ^ |jftv<i dope ? -^ 
«« Tq have died,*' -^ \\e apfw?r§. Ip the fatpe 
manner Porps, takeq prifpner by Alexander, al^^er 
a gajlant defepp^, m^ afted how he wifljed to be 
treated ? anfwp?ing, *^ I^iHQ ft liiflg l" a»d C!»&r 

ichidipg thp pllqt whp wfts affaid to frt fip^ with 

bim ip a fliorm, ^^ Quid timpsf ? Caa^^Mrem v©hi3;'' 
are goq4 ipftapces of this feptimental Spblime. 
Wherever, IP fome pritiGal apd bigb fituatiap, we 
behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and reiling 
iipop bimfeJf i fuperipr to paffipn and to fear ; 
9^in)^t^d by fpnjegrqat principle tQ the contempt 

flf PQPvJpr pp^pjon, of felfifciatereft* pf dangew, 
ojr pf dwtb ; tbe?e w? we ftmck with a fepfe of 
]fcb<> MMm^ % 

High 



 The §u|)Ui|ie, if) i»^tmnil Vd mor4 pbj^fti^ b b|»iigl|t 
before us in one vi^w, and compared together* in the following 
beautiful paiBtge of Akenfide's Pleafures of t}ie Iipaginatipn : 

I^ook then abr6ftd throi)^ nature ; to the range 
Of planets, funs, vid aaamantine fyfaeres, 

10 Wheeling, 



High virtue id the hioft natai*al iliid fertile L E c T* 
fource of this hidhfl Sublimity. JHoweV^r^ dii ^^^ 
fxria6 occafioiis, whereYirtUe either haS tio plUte^ 
or is but irtij)erfeiaiy difjplay Bd^ yfet if elctraoifdl* 
tiary Vigour and forcci of thilid be difcovered^ ^ft 
are not infenfible to a degree of grskndeiir in the 
chara6tei* ; and froni thfe fplendid ccJttqueroi^j tif 
the daririg confpir^tor, \rhoih we ai^e &i ftbIA 
approving, we canttot ^ith-hold 6\it k&mitBA 
lion •• 
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Wheeling, unihakeni through the void immenfe ; 

And fpeaky O man ! does this cajpacious tcenle^ 

With half that Idtidiing hiajefty^ dilate 

Thy ftt^fig i{^om}dpt{<>H9 ftb wKefi Brutus tdfe 

Refulgent, from the fti^ke of Ck{^s fate^ 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

Wh^n guilt Ijrings down the thuiider, call'd aloud 

On TuUj^s name, and (hook his crimfon ftei^l, 

And bade the father of his country hafl! 

For lo 1 the tyrant proflrate on th^ dufl ; 

And Rome again is free. — Book I. 

* Silius Italicus ftudied to give an auguft idea of Hannibal, by 
ieprefenting him as furrounded with all his vidorifes, in the plactf 
of guards. One "^6 had formed a defign bf affaffinatmg him 
in the midft of a feaft, h thud addii^ffed : 

Fallttte* nieiifas inter quod credis inermem ; 
Tot bellii quttfita viro, tbt casdibus, armat 
Majeftas astema diicein. Si admoi^s on 
Cannas, & Trebiatn ante ocubs, Ttifymehaqtte bulb 
£t Paidi ikave ingenteiti vaiftlmm uttbram. 

A thought 
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I HAVE now enumerated a variety of inftances^ 
both in inanimate objects and in human life^ 
where the SuJ)lime appears. In all thefe in- 
ftances tlie emotion raifed in us is of the iame 
> kind, although the obje£is that produce the 
emotion be of widely different kinds. A quef- 
tion next arifes, whether we are able to difcover 
fome one fundamental, quality in which all thefe 
different obje€ls agree, and which is the caufe 
of their producing an emotion of the faine na- 
ture in our minds ? Various hypothefes have beep 
formed concerning this ; but, as far as appears 
to me, hitherto unfatisfa6tory. Some have ima- 
gined that amplitude or great extent, joined with 
limplicity, is either immediately^ or remotely, 
the fundamental quality of whatever is fublime j 
but we have feen that amplitude is confined to 
one fpecies of Sublime Obje61:s; and cannot, 
without violent flraining, be applied to them all. 
The author of " a Philofophical Enquiry into 
*' the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
** Beautiful," to whom we are indebted for feveral 
ingenious and original thoughts upon this fub- 

A thought fomewhat of the fame nature occurs in a French au- 
thor : " II fe cache ; mais fa reputation le decouvre : II marche 
*< fans fuite & fans equipage ; mais chacun, dans fon efprit^ le 
•* met fur un char de triomphe. On compte, en le voiant, les 
•* ennemis qu'il a vaincus, non pas les ferviteurs qui le fuivent. 
** Tout feul qu'il efl^ on fe figurey autour de luiy fes vertus, 8c fes 
** vi6ioires que I'accompagnent. Moins il eft fuperh^^ plus il 
** devient venerable." Oraifon funebre de M. de Turenne, par 
M. Flechier. — Both thefe paffages are fplendid, rather than 
fublime. In the iirft there is a wantof juftnefs in the thought; 
i^ the fecondi of fimplicity in the expreflion. 

jea, 
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jedfcy propofes a formal theory upon this foun- L E c T. 
dation ; That jterror is the fource of the Sub- , ^ 
lime, and that no objects have this chara6ter but 
fuch as produce imprefiions of pain and danger. 
It is indeed true, that many terrible objects are 
highly fubUme ; and thatgrandeur does not tefuie 
an alliance with the idea of danger. But though 
this i9 very properly illuilrated by the Author 
(many of whofe fentiments on that head I have 
adopted), yet he feems to ilretch his theory too 
far, when he reprefents the Sublimei as confiding *^ 
wholly in modes of danger, or of pain. For the 
proper fenfation of Sublimity appears to be dii^ 
tlnguifhable from the fenfation of either of thefe ; 
and, on feveral occafions, to be entirely feparated 
from them. In many grand objedts, there is no 
coincidence with terror at all ; as in the magni- 
ficent profpe6t of wide extended plains, and of 
the fi;arry firmament; or in the moral difpofitions 
and fentiments, which we view with high admira- 
tion i and in many painful and terrible*obje6ts 
alfo, it is clear, there is no fort of grandeur. 
The amputation of a limb, or the bite of a fnake, 
are exceedingly terrible j but are deilitute of all 
claim whatever to Sublimity. I am inclined to 
think, that mighty force or power, whether ac- 
companied with terror or not, whether employed 
in prote6ling or in alarming us, has a better r 
title than any thing that has yet been mentioned, 
to be the fundamental quality of the Sublime j 
as, after the review which we have taken, there 
does not occur to me any Sublime Obje6t, into 
the idea of which, power, ftrength, and force, 

either 
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ItGt. either etrt^^ Uot dknGfyi or ike tadtt U tedft, 
^. ihtipiiJbly siflbciftted with the ideA^ hy UtAihg 
imi thoughts to fome ftftoAiihing pdWer^ as eon» 
cetned in th6 ^rodugtiob <^ fike objeSt^ Hd^ 
eVer^ t do Adl infiA U^Oh this iu iuffidfent t& 
fbuM tt ^tieral thediry ) it is ebdugh to have 
gi¥ett thi6 View Of the hhtate aiid difi^fent kidd^ 
Of Sublittib Ohje&i't by Whidh I h<tp^ to haV6 
laid a proper HbuttdatiOh for difcuititig^ with 
greatei^ &ccilir^y} the Siiblidie in Writang and 
GOmpOfilid^. 
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LECTURE IV. 



THE SUBLIME IN" WRITINO. 

TTAVwa trestted of Grandeur or Sublimity, iti L EjC T, 

external obje^s, the way feems now to be , j^i 
cleaired, for treatit^g, with more advantage, of the 
defcription of fuch objects ; or, of what is c^ed 
the Sublime in Writing. Though I may appear 
to enter early on the confideration of thiir fub- 
jeift J yet, as the Sublime is a Species of Writing 
^hich depends lefs than any other on the arti* 
ficial embellishments of rhetoric, it may be e&L^ 
mined with as much propriety here, as in any 
fiibfequent part of the Leftures. 

Many critical terms have unfortunately been 
employed, in a fenfe too loofe and vague, none 
more fp than that of the Sublime. Every one is 
acquainted with the character of Cds&r's Com- 
mentaries, and of the ftyle in which they are 
written; a ftyle remarkably pure, fimple, and 
elegant ; but the moft remtote from the Sublime, 
ef any of tbe^ clafficdt authors. Yet this author had 

VOL.1/ F a German 
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L £ c T. a German critic^ Johannes Gulielmus Bergeru9, 
^* who wrote no longer ago than the year 1720, 
pitched upon as the perfect model of the Suh- 
lime, and has compofed a quarto volume, intitled 
De naturali Pukhriticdine Orationis ; the exprefs 
intention of which is to ftiew, that Caefar's Com- 
mentaries contain the mod complete exempli- 
fication of all Longinus's rules relating to Sub- 
lime Writing. This I mention as a ilrong proof 
of the confufed ideas which have prevailed con- 
cerning this fubje6l. The true fenfejof^ublime 
Writing, und oubted ly^ isTuch a defer iption of 
obje6ts, or exhibition of fentiments, which are in 
themfelves of a Sublime nature*, as Ihall give -Ui. 
uronglmpreffions of them. But there is another 
very indefinite, and therefore very improper^ 
fenfe, which has been too often put upon it ; 
when it is applied to fignify any remarkable and 
diilinguiibing excellency of compofition ; whether 
it raife in us the ideas of grandeur, or thoie of 
gentlenefs^ elegance, or any other fort of beauty. 
In this fenfe Caefar's Commentaries mav, indeed* 
be termed Sublime, and fo may many Sonnets^ 
Paftorals, and Love Elegies, as well as Homer's 
Iliad. But this evidently confounds the ufe of 
words ; and marks no one fpecies, or charafiter, 
of compofition whatever* 

I AM forry to be obliged to obferve^ that the 
Sublime is too often ufed in this kft and improper 
fenfe, by the celebrated critic Longinus, in his 
treatife on this fubjeft. He fets out, indeed, with 
defcribing it in ite juft and proper meaning ; as 

. fome* 
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fdmethingthatelievates thfi jmiijd above itfelf, and l e c t. 
fills it with high Concep tions, and_ a nobk pri^^r 
But from this view of it he frequently departs ; 
and fubftitutes in the place of it, whatever, in any 
ftrain of compofition, pleafes highly. Thus, many 
of the paflages which he produces as inftances of 
the Sublime, are merely elegant, without having 
the moil diilant relation to proper Sublimity ; 
witneis Sappho's famous Ode, on which he de- 
fcants at confiderable length. He points out five 
fources of the Sublime* The firft is, Boldnefs or 
Grandeur in the Thoughts ; the fecond is, the 
Pathetic ; the third, the proper application of 
Figures ; the fourth, the ufe of Tropes and beau- 
tiful Expreflions ; the fifth, Mufical Stru6fcure and 
Arrangement of Words. This is the plan of one 
who was writing a treatife of rhetoric, or of the 
beauties of Writing in general ; not of the Sub- 
lime in particular. For of thefe five heads, only 
the two firfi^ have'any peculiar relation to the Sub- 
lime ; Boldnefs and Grandeur in the Thoughts, 
and, in fome inftances, the Pathetijc, or ftrong 
exertions of Faflion : the other three. Tropes, 
Figures, and Mufical Arrangements, have no 
more relation to the Sublime, than to other 
kinds of good Writing ; perhaps lefs to the Sub- 
lime than to any other Q)eci^s whatever; 
becaufe it requires leis the afliftance of ornament* 
From this it appears, that clear and precife 
ideas on this head are not to be expe6ted from 
that writer. I would not, however, be under- 
ilood, as if I meant> by this cenfure, to reprefent 
his treatife as of fmall value. I know no' critic, 

T 2 ancient 
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L £ c T. ancient or modern, that difcovers a more lively 
^^' reliih of the beauties of fine limiting, than Lon- 
ginus ; and he has alfo the merit of being him.- 
felf an excellent, and, in fevei al paflages^ja tmly 
iSublime, writer. But, as his woark has been 
generally coniidered as a ilandard on this iub}e6i;, 
i% was incumbent on me to give my opinion 
concerning the benefit to be derived from it. 
It deferves to be confulted^ not £b> much for 
di(linj3; inilru6fcion concerning, the Sublime^ as 
for excellent general ideas coiaceriiiing beauty 
in writing. 

I RETURN now to the prc^c and natural idea 
o£ the Sublime in com|M>fitioa. The foundation 
of it muft alwaysbe laidin the nature of the object 
defcribed. Unlefs it be fuch an obje£t as, if pre- 
fented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, 
would raife ideas of that elevating, that awful, 
and magnificent kind, which we call Sublime ; 
the defcription, however finely drawn, ia not 
entitled to (ome under this clafs. This excludes 
all objects that are merely beautiful, gay, or 
elegant. In the next place, the obje6t muft not 
only, in itfelf, be Sublime, Imt it muft be fet 
before us in fuch a light as is moil proper to give 
us a clear and full impreffion of it ; it muft be 
defcribed with ilrength, with concifenefs, and 
fimplicity. This depends, principally, upon the 
lively impreffion which the poet, or orator, has 
of the obje6t which he exhibits ; and upon his 
being deeply aflfe6fced, and warmed, by the Sub* 
lime idea which he would convey^ If his own 

feeling 
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f elmg be laoguid, be can nevefr iqfpire us with L s^c T. 
any ftrbhg emotion. Inftances, which are 
extremely neceflary on this fubje^, will clearly 
Ihew the importance of all the requifites which 
I have juft now mentioned, 

f It is, generally fpeakinjg, among the moft an* 
cmnt authors, that we are to look for the mod 
ftriking inflances of the Sublime. I am inclined 
to think, that the early ages of the world, and the 
rude unimproved ftate of fbciety, are peculiarlv 
lavourable to the ftrong emotions of &iblimit^ 
The genius of men is then much turned to a:dnu<» 
ration and ailonifliment. Meeting with many 
objects, to them new and ftrange, their imagina- 
tion is kept glowing, and their paffions are often 
raifed to the utmoft. They think, and exprefs 
theinlGdves boldly, and without reftraint. In thie 
progrds of fociety, the genius and manners of 
men undergo a change more favourable to 
accuracy, than to ftrength or Sublimity. 

^Of all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred 
Scriptures afford us the higheft iiiftimces of the 
SobGmeQ The defcriptions of the Deity, in 
them, are wonderftilly noble ; but from the gran* 
deiir of the 6fcge6t, and the manner of reprefent^ 
ing it. What an aflemblage, for inftance, of 
awful and fubGme ideas is prefented to us, in 
that paflage of the XVIIIth Pfalm, where an 
appearance of the Almighty is defcribed ? " In 
^' my diflrefi I called upon the Lord ; he heard 
^ my Toicetmt of his temple, and my cry came 

F 3 '« before 
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L E c T. « before him. Then the earth Ihook and trem- 
^' ** bled ; the foundations alfo of the hills were 
^ moved ; becaufe he was wroth* He bowed 
^* the heavens and came down, and darknefs was 
•' under his feet ; and he did ride upon a che- 
** rub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings 
" of the wind. He made darknefs his fecret 
** place; his pavillion round about him were 
" dark waters, and thick clouds of the Iky.'' 
Here, agreeably to the principles eilabliflied in 
the laft LedlurQ, we fee, with what propriety and 
fuccefs the circumilanc^s of darknefs and terror 
are applied for heightening the Sublime. So, 
alfo, the prophet Habakkuk, in a iimilar paiTage : 
•' He ftood, and meafured the earth ; he beheld, 
*^ and drove afunder the nations. The ever- 
^* lading mountains were fcattered; the per- 
" petual hills did bow ; his ways are everlafting. 
^* The mountains faw thee ; and they trembled. 
♦* The overflowing of the water pafled by. The 
** deep uttered his voice and lifted up his hands 
« on high." 

The noted infl:ance, given by Longinus, from 
Mofes, *^ God faid, let there be light ; and there 
<' was light ;*' is not liable to the cenfure which 
I pafled on fome of his infl;ances, of being 
foreign to the fulgefil. It belongs to the true 
Sublime ; and the Sublimity of it arifes £rom 
the fl:rong conception it gives, of an exertion of 
power, producing its effect with the utmoft Q>eed 
and facility. A thought of the fame kind is 
magnificently amplified in the following paflT^e 

lo of 
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oflfaiah (chap. xliv/24. 27, 28.): " Thus faith LEC T.- 
" the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed ^ J^i 
** thee from the womb : I am the Lord that 
maketh all things, that ftretcheth forth the 
heavens alone, that fpreadeth abroad the 
earth by myfelf — that faith to the deep. 
Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers; that 
** faith of Cyrus, He is my ihepherd, and ihall 
** perform all my pleafure, even faying to 
** Jerufalem, Thou fhalt be built; and to the 
" Temple, Thy foundation Ihall be laid." 
There is a paiTage in the Pfalms, which deferves 
to be mentioned under this head ; « God," 
fays the Pfalmift, " ftilleth the noife of the feas, 
** the noife of their waves, and the tumults 
** of the people." The joining together two 
fuch grand objedls, as the raging of the waters, 
and the tumults of the people, between which 
there is fo much refemblanqp as to form a very 
natural aflbciation in the fancy, and the repre- 
fenting them both as fubjedl, at one moment, 
to the command of Gpd, produpes a noble 
effect. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all 
eritics, has been greatly admired for Sublimity { 
and he owes much of his grandeur to that native 
and unaffected limplicity which chara6terifes his 
manner. His defcriptions of holls engaging; 
the animation, the fire, and rapidity, which be 
tlirows into his battles, prefent to every reader 
of the niad, frequent inilances of Sublime 
Writing. His introduction of the gods, tends 

F 4 often 
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I" s c T. often to heighten, in a high degree, the'inajefty 
' of his warlike fceoe$. Heace Longinus beftows 
fuch high and juft commendations on that 
paflage, in the XVth book of the Iliod, where 
Keptune, when preparing to iflUe forth into 
the engagement, is defcribed as ihaking the 
mountains with his ileps, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean. Minerva, arming herfelf for 
fight in the Vth book; and Apollo, in the 
XVth^ leading on the Trojans, and fiafhing 
terror with his uEgis on the face of the Greeks ; 
are fimilar inflances of gre^t Sublimity added 
to the defcription of battles, by the appearances 
of thofe celeftial brings. In the XXth book, 
where all the gods take part in the ei)gagementf 
according as they feverally favoi^r either the 
Grecians or the Trojans, the poet's genius ia 
fignally difplayed, and the defcription rifes into 
the moft awful magnificence*. All nature is 
reprefented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders 
in the heavens; Neptune ftrikes the earth with 
his Trident ; the fliips, the city, and the mouiff> 
tains ihake ; the earth trembles to its centre ; 
Pluto flarts from his throne, in dread left the 
fecrets of the infernal r^on ihould belaid open 
to the views of mortals* The paflage is wottt^ 
of being inferted« 
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Tlmmg y iffo-uorro vrHts vo\tnnielKa''liriif 

T»Tccv «ya^^«f|»E Zlovuiebuf hroa(xfi»9f 
Tiwoi a^m fwwnc i^Q ^uv t^A |uM^rriw *. 

Uiady 20. 47, &C» 

• • • ^ 

* But when the powers defcenditig fwell'd the fighty 
Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affright ; 
Now through the trembling (hores Minerva calls, 
Atd now (he tfaundtrs from* the Grecian waHk 
Mvs Jx>Y'ring,o-'er his Troy^ his terror fiirouds • 
In gloomy tempefts^ and a night of clouds ; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours. 
With voice divine, from Ilion's topmoft towers. — 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls. 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ftera Neptune fh^kes the foltd ground* 
The forefts wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her fummits tremble Ida's woods. 
And from tlidr fources boil her hundred floods* 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the tofs'd navies beat the heaving maiiu 
Deep in the difmal region of the dead, 
Th' infernal monarch rear'd.his horrid head, 
I«eapt from his throne, left Neptune's arms fliould lay' 
His dark dominions open to the day ; 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men and dreadful ev'n to Code*' 
Such wars th' immortals wage $ fuch horrors rQud 
The world's vaft concave, when the Gods contend* 

Ton, 

The 
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SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 

The Works of Oflian (as I have elfewhere 
ihewn) abound with examples of the Sublime. 
The fubje6is of which that author treats, and 
the manner in which he writes, are paiiicularly 
favourable to it. He poflefles all the plain and 
venerable manner of the ancient times. He 
deals in no fuperfluous or gaudy ornaments ; but 
throws forth his images with a rapid concifenefs, 
which enables them to ftrike the mind with the 
greateft force. Among poets of more poliflied 
times, we are to look for the graces of corre6l 
writing, for juft proportion of parts, and Ikil- 
fuUy conduced narration. In the midft of 
fmiling'fc6nery and pleafurable themes, the gay 
and the beautiful will appear, undoubtedly^ to 
more advantage. But amidft the rude fcenes 
of nature and of fociety, fiich as Offian defcribes; 
amidil rock3, and torrents, and whirlwinds, and 
battles, dwells the Sublime; and naturally af- 
fociates itfelf with that grave and folemn fpirit 
which diftinguifhes the author of Fingal. " As 
«* , autumn's dark ftorms pour from two echoing 
** hills, fo toward each other approached the 
*' heroes. As two dark ftreams from high rocks 
meet and mix, and roar on the plain : loud, 
rough, apd dark, in battle, met Lochlin and 
" Inisf ail ; chief mixed his ilrokes with chief, and 
^^ man with man. Steel clanging founded on 
** fteel. Helmets are cleft on high ; blood burfts, 
*^ and fmokes around. As the troubled noife of 
•* the ocean when roll the waves on high; as the 
*« laft peal of the thunder of heaven; fuch is the 
*^ noife of i}attle. The gipan of the people 

Q>read 
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«* Q)read over the hills. It was like the thunder I* ^ c T.: 
•^ of night, when the cloud burfts on Cona, and a 
** thoufand ghofls fliriek at once on the hollow 
^* wind." Never were images of more awful Sub- 
limity employed to heighten the terror of battle. 

I HAVE produced thefe inftances, in order to 
d^mopilrate that concifenefs and fimplicity are 
eflential to Sublime Writing. Simplicity, I place 
in oppofition to fludied and profufe ornament ; 
^nd concifenefs, to fuperiluous expreffion. The 
reafon why a defedtjcitherin concifenefs or fimpli- 
city, is hurtful in a peculiar manner to the Sub- 
lime, I fliall endeavour to explain. The emotion 
occafioned in the mind by fome great or noble ob- 
je£t, raifes it confiderably above its ordin^^ry pitch. 
Afbrtofenthufiafm is produced,extremely agree- 
able while it lafts ; but from which the mind is 
tending every moment to fall down into its or- 
dinary fituation. , Now, when an author has 
brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
Hate, if h^ ipultiplies words unneceflarily, if he 
decks the fublime obje^ which be prefents tp us, 
round and round, with glitteringornaments; nay, 
if he throws in any one decoration that finks in the 
leaft below the capital image, that moment he 
alters the key ; he relaxes the tenfion of the mind ; 
the flrength of the feeling is emafculated ; the 
Beautiful may remain, but theSublime is gone.— > 
When Julius Casfar iaid to the Pilot who was 
afraid to put to fea with him in a ftorm, ** Quid 
*^ times? Csefarem vehis }'* we are ilruck with the 
daring magnanimity of one relying with fucb con- 
fidence 
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I, c c T; fidence on his caufe and his fortune. Thefe few 

TV - 

-.^*, ^ words convey every thing neceflary to give us the 
impreflion fulL Lucan relolved to amplify and 
adorn the thought. Obferve how, every time he 
twifts it round, it departs farther from the Sub- 
lime, till it end at lafl in tumid declamation. 

Speme minas, inquit, pelagi, ventoque furenti 
Trade (inum ; Italiam, fi^ ccelo aruflore, recufas. 
Me, pete. Sola dbi caufa hsec eft jufta timoris 
Vi£):orem non nofle tuum ; quern numi'na nunqitam 
Peftituunt ; de quo male tunc Fortuna meretur 
Cum poft vota vexut. Media$ perrumpe procellas* 
Tutela fecure mea* Cocli ifte fretique 
Non puppis noftrae labor eft, Hanc Caefare preflam 
A flu£lu defendet onus j nam proderit undis 
Ifte ratis ; Quid tanta ftrage paratur 

Ignoras ? quaerit pelagi coelique tumultu 
Quid pweftet fortuna mihi*.— — Phars. V* 578. 

6n 



* But Caefar ftill fuperior to diftrefs, 
FearledB, and con&Uht of fure fucxrefsy 
Thus to the pilot loud ;  The feas defpiie. 
And the vain threatening of the noify fkies : 
Though Gods deny thee yon Aufoman ftrand^ 
Yet go» I cfaargeyooy gO) at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can caufe thy fears. 
Thou know'ft not what a freight thy vefiel bears ; 
Thoii know'ft not I am he to whom 'tis given. 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven* 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall. 
And, always ready^ comes before I calL 
Let winds, and feas, loud wars at freedom wage. 
And wafte upon themfelves their empty rage { 
A ftronger, mightier Daemon is thy friend. 
Thou, and thy bark, on Caefar's.fate depend. 

Thou 
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On account of the great importance of fimpli- I* e c T. 
city and concifenefi, I conceive rhyme, in 
Englifti verfe, to be, if not inconfiftent with the 
Sublime, at leail very unfavourable to it. The 
conftrained elegance of this kind of verfe, and 
ftudied fmoothnefs of the founds, anfwering re- 
gularly to each other at the end of the line, 
though they be quite confiftent with gentle 
emotions, yet weaken the native force of Sub- 
limity ; befides, that the fnperfluous worda 
which the poet is often obliged to introduce, in 
order to fill up the rhyme, tend farther to en- 
feeble it. Homer*S defcription of the nod of 
Jupiter, as fhaking the heavens, has been ad- 
mired in all ages, as highly Sublime. Literally 
tranflated, it runs thus: " He fpoke, and bending 
" his fable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he 
" fliook the celeftial locks of his immortal head, 
" all Olympus was fliaken.'* Mr. Pope tranf- 
lates it thus : 

He fpoke ; and awful bends his fable brows. 
Shakes his ambroiial curls, and gives the nod. 
The ftamp of fate, and fandiion of a God. 
High heaven with trembling the dread fignal took. 
And all Olympus to its centre ihook. 

The image is fpread out, and attempted to 
be beautified ; but it is, in truth, weakened. The 



Thou ftand'Jl amaz'd to view this dreadful Ccene, 

And wonder'ft what the Gods and Fortune mean ; 

But artfully their bounties thus they raife. 

And from my danger arrogate new praife ; 

Amidft the fears of death they bid me live, 

And ftill enhance what they are fure to give. . Rowe* 

third 
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ji E c T. third line — " The ftamp of fate, and fandtiod 
^* " of a God/' is merely expletive ; and intro-^ 
duced for no other reafon but to fill up the 
rhyme; for it interrupts the defcription, and 
clogs the image. For the fame reafon, out of 
mere compliance* with the. rhyme, Jupiter is 
reprefented as (baking his locks before he gives 
the nod ; — " Shakes his ambrofial curls, and 
" gives the nod,'* which is trifling and without 
meaning. Whereas, in the original, the hair of 
his head ihaken, is the effedt of his nod, and 
makes a happy pi6lurefque circumftance in the 
defcription *- 

The boldnefs, freedom, and variety of ^ur 
blank verfe, is infinitely more favourable than 
rhyme, to all kinds of Sublime poetry. Thtf 
fulled proof of this is afforded by Milton ; an 
author whofe genius led him eminently to the 
Sublime. The whole firft and fecond books of 
Paradife Loft, are continued inftances of it. 
Take only for an example, the following noted 
defcription of Satan afler his fall, appearing at 
the head of the infernal hofts : 

He, above the reft, 

In {hape and gefture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet loit 
All her original brightnefs, nor appeared 
Lefs than archangel ruined ; and the excefs 
Of glory obfcured : As when the fun, new rifen. 
Lodes through the horizontal mifty air, 
Shorn of his beams $ or, from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 



i«t«»iMH<lfi 



* See Webb, on the Beauties of Poetry* 
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« On half the nations^ and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened fo, yet {hone 
Above then* all, th' Archangel. 

Here concur a variety of fources of the Sublime } 
the principal obje6t eminently great ; a high fu- 
perior nature, fallen indeed, but ere6ling itfelf 
againfl diilrefi ; the grandeur of the principal 
Qbje6l heightened, by afTociating it with fo noble 
an idea as that qf the fun fufiering an eclipfe ; 
this picture fhaded with all thofe images of 
change and trouble^ of darknefs and terror, 
which coincide fo finely with the Sublime emo- 
tion; and the ivhole exprefTed in alftyle and 
verfification, eafy, natural, and fimple, but mag* 
nificent. 

I HAVE fpoken of fimplicity and concifenefs as 
eflential to Sublime Writing. In my general de- 
fcription of it, I mentioned Strength, as another 
neceflary requifite. The Strength of defcrip- 
tion arifes, in a great meafure, from a fimple 
concifenefs ; but, it fuppofes alfo fomething 
more ; namely, a proper choice of circumilances 
in the defcription, fo as to exhibit the object in 
its full and moll ftriking point of view. For 
every obje6l has feveral faces, fo to fpeak, by 
which it may be prefented to us, according to 
the circumftances with which we furround it ; 
and it will appear eminently Sublime, or not, 
in proportion as all thefe circumftances are 
happily chofen, and of a Sublime kind. Here 
lies the great art of the writer ; and indeed, the 
great diflSculty of Sublime defcription. If the 
defcription be too general, and divefted of cir- 

cum- 
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L £ c T. cumftances, the object appears in a faint light ; 
^* it makes a feeble impreffion, or no impreffion at 
all, on the reader. At the fame time, if any 
trivial or improper circumilances are mingled, 
the whole is degraded. 

A Storm or tempeft, for initance, is a Sub- 
lime object in nature. But, to render it Sub« 
lime in defcription, it is not enough, either to 
give us mere general expreffions concerning the 
violence of the tempeil, or to defcribe its com. 
mon vulgar effeiSts, in overthrowing trees and 
Ikoufes. It mu(t be painted with fuch circum* 
fiances as fill the mind with great and awful 
ideas. This is very happily done by Virgil, in 
the following paifage : 

Ipfe Pater> media nimborum in no£le, corufca 
Fulmina molitur dextr^ ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit ; f ugere ferae ; ct mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis ftravit pavof^' lUe flagranti 
Aut AthOy aut Rhodopen^ aut afta^ijarauma telo 
Dejicit *. GjKone. I. 
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* The Father of the Goda hi» glory fhrouds^ 
Involved in tempefts, and a night of clouds : 

. And from the middle darknefs flafliing out» 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 
Her entrails tremble, and her noountains nod, * 
And flying beaftain forefts feek abode. 
Deep horror feizes every human breaft ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fears confefl ; 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws. 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows ; 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent ^ 
The wmds redouble, and the nda» augment. DftYXttM;. 

15 Every 
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Erery circuiaftance in this ix^Ie defiorlption lech 
is the produSUon of an imagination heated and j^^ 
ailoniihed with the grandeur of thie» obje6fc« 
If there be any defeA, it is in the words 
immediately following tbofe I have quoted ; 
*^ Ingeminant Au(lri» et denfiflSmiis imber;'* 
where the tranfidon is made too haflily» I am 
afraid, from the preceding fublime images, to 
a thick fliower, and the blowing of the fouth 
wind; and fliews how difficult it frequently 
is, to deCbend with grace, without feeming to 
fall. 

The high importance of the rule which I hf ve 
been now giving concerning the proper choice 
of circumftances, when defcription is meant to 
be Sublyne, feeras to me not to have been fuffi- 
ciently attended to. It has, however, ftich a 
foundation in nature as renders the leaft de- 
flexion from it fatal. When a writer is aiming 
at the Beautiful only, his defcriptions may have 
improprieties in them, and yet be beautiful ftill. 
Some trivial, or misjudged circumftances can be 
overlooked by the reader ; they make only the 
difference of more or lefs ; the gay, or pleaiing 
emotion, which he has raifed fubfifts ftill. But 
the cafe is quite different with the Sublime. 
There, one trifling circumftance, one mean 
idea, is fufficient to deftroy the whole charm*^ 
This is owing to the nature of the emotion 
aimed at by Sublime defcription, which admits 
of no mediocrity, and cannot fubfift in a middle 
ftate ; but muft either highly tranfport us, or^ 
Vol. I. o if 
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Zi E c T. if uniucce&ful in the execution, leave us greatly 
^' diigufted, and di^Ieafed. We attempt to rife 
along with the writer; the imagination is 
awakened, and put upon the flretch; but it 
requires to be fupported ; and if, in the midft 
of its efforts, you defert it unexpefikedly, down 
it comes, with a painful fhock. When Milton, 
in his battle of the ^angels, defcribes them 
as tearing up the mountains, and throwing 
them at one another ; there are, in his defcrip* 
tion, as Mr. Addifon has obferved, no circum- 
flances, but what are properly Sublime : 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro^ 
Th^y pluck the feated hills^ with all their load, 
Rocks^ waters, woods ; and by the fhaggy tops 
tjplifting, bore them in their hands.—— 

Whereas Claudian, in a fragment upon the wars 
of the giants, has contrived to render this idea 
of their throwing the mountains, which is in 
itfelf fo grand, burlefque and ridiculous j by 
this fingle circumflance, of one of his giants 
with the mountain Ida upon his ihoulders, and a 
river, which flowed from tlie mountain running 
down along the giant's back, as he held it up 
in that pollure. There is a defcription too in 
Virgil, which, I tlunk, is cenfurable, though 
more flightly, in this refpefit. It is that of the 
burning mountain ^tna ; a fubje£l certainly 
very proper to be worked up by a poet into ^ 
Sublime defcription : 

— — — Horrificis juxta tonat iEtna minis. 
Interdumque atram prorumptt ad aethera nubem ; 

. Twbiac 
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Ttttbine fttmantem piceo^ & candente fariUI ; 
Attollitque globos flammarum) & fidera lambit. 
Interdum fcopulos, avulfaque vifcera monus 
Erigit eni£ianS| liquefadiaque faxe fub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat fundoque exaeftuat imo *. 

^N.ni. 571. 

Here, after feveral magnificent images, the Poet 
concludes with perfbnifying the mountain under 
this figure, ** eru6tans vifcera cum gemitu,'* 
belching up its bowels with a groan ; which, by 
likening the mountain to a fick, or drunk per- 
fon, degrades the majefl:y of the defcription. 
It is to no purpofe to tell us, that the poet here 
alludes tcT^tfae fable of the giant Enceladus 
lying under Mount ^tna ; and that he fuppofes 
his motions and toffings to have occafioned the 
fiery eruptions. He intended the defcription 
of a Sublime obje6t ; and the natural ideas 
raifed by a burning mountain are infinitely more 
lofty than the belchings of any giant, how huge 




* The port capadousy and fecure from wind. 
Is to the foot of thundering JEinB, join'd ; 
By turns a pitchy cloud (he rolls on high. 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly. 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the flcy. 
Oft from her bowels mafly rocks are thrown, \ 
And fliivered by the force, come piece-meal down : 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow. 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. Dryden. 

In this tranilatioa of Dryden's, the debafing drcumftance to 
which I objeft in the original, is, with propriety, omitted. 

e a foevei\ 
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ttc *r. foeven The ddbafing eSbA of tiie iAm irkich 
J[J^ is here prefented, ivill ttppear In ft ^tottgw Hgkt, 
by feeing what %are it makes iti a poem of 
Sir Richard Blackmore's, wha, through a moftt 
trous perverjGty of tafte, had chofep this for 
the capital circumilance in his defcription, and 
thereby (as Dr. ArbuthiK>t hidiiiaroufly obfet^eet 
in his Treatife on the Art of linking) had r^ 
prefented the mountain as in a fit of th& 
cholic. 

^tna, and all the burning mountallis^ find 
Their kindled ftore« with inbred ftorms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out, cooipblfl^ 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, they caft theit dreadful vomit round. 
And with their melted bowefe ^read the gtouftd. 

Such mftances Ihew how much the Sublime 
depends upon a juft fele6lion of circumftances ; 
kud with how great care every circumftailcef 
muft be avoided, which, by bordering in the 
leail upon the mean, or even upon the gay or 
the trifling, alters the tone of tbe emotion* 

If it Ihall now be enquired what are the pro- 
per fources of the Sublime? My anfwer is. 
That they are to be looked for every wbete in 
nature. It is not by hunting after tropefs and 
figures, and rhetorical afliftances, that we can 
expe6k to produce it. No : It ftands clear for 
the mofl part of thefe laboured rfefluemeuts of 
art. It muft come utifi>ught, if it comes at 

all; 
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ail:; tand be die natural of&pring of a ftroog le c T. 
imgifliattioB* ^* 

Sft Deii$ in DQbb } ^itanl^ c^rcinuis iUot 

Wb^pwc^ ft I^^Ut fiQd a^&l olgedit is ^refedfe^dl 
Ml Oittiu'^^ or a y<ery m»g9ltnimoti9 ^94BNi e^^aHed 
a^fe4l^9 of tb$ buii^Miwfiii^ is difpl^y^; 
tbAnoB) if you (>«n oateb itl^ impreffion ftrwgjy, 
and exhibit it warfa ft»d ;glowing^ you may 
draw. the SuVlim^. I^eftj are itn owly proper 
Iburces. In judging of any ftriking beauty in 
compofition, whether it is, or is not to be re- 
ferred to.^i^^biky we mvdi i^'tiead to the fiatyre 
pf th^ emptiw wJhiC^'H fai^^s; wd only, if it 
V« of f:hat elevatiogy felteipiii fi^d i^wfiM kindt 
wJbich diftifiguifti^ ^i9 feelings w^ cm pi'0» 



FuoM rtie account which I have given of the 
nature of the Subliine, it clearly follows, that it 
is an emotion which can never be long prp- 
traifted. The mind, by no force of genius, can 
be %;ttpt, fbr any confiaerable time, fo far raifed 
above its common tone; but will, of courie, 
rdax into its ordinary fituation. Neither are 
the abilities of any human writer fufficient to fur- 
nifli a long continuation of uninterruj^ed Sub- 
lime ideas. The utmoft we can expeft is, that 
this fire of imagination fliould fometimes ilafiiup* 
on us like lightning from heaven, and then dif« 
appear. In Homer and MjHon, this efiulgence 
of genius breaks forth more frequently, and 

e 3 with 
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L E c T* with greater luftre than in moft authors. Shake- 
^* fpeare alfo rifes often into the true Sublime; 
But no author whatever is Sublime throughout. 
Some, indeed, there are, who, by a ftretlgth, and 
dignity in their conceptions, and a current of 
high ideas that runs through their whole compo- 
iition, preferve the reader's mind always in a 
tone nearly allied to the Sublime j for which 
reafon.they may, in a limited fenfe, merit the 
name of continued Sublime writers ; and in 
this clafs we may juftly plac& Dfeidofthenes and 
Plato. 

As for what is called the Sublime ftyle, it is, 
for the moft part, a very bad one ; and has no 
relation whatever to the real Subliitie. Peribhs 
are apt to imagine, that magnificent words, ac- 
cumulated ^ithets, and a certain fwelling kind 
of expreffion, by rifing above what is ufual or 
vulgar, contributes to, or even forms, the Sub- 
lime. Nothing can be more falfe* In all the 
inftances of Sublime Writing, which I have 
given, nothing of this kind appears. " God 
" faid. Let there be light, and there was light/* 
This is ftriking and Sublime. But put it into 
what is commonly called the Sublime ftyle: *^The 
" Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent 
*' energy of a lingle word, commanded the light 
** to exift }*' and, as Boileau has well obferved, 
the ftyle indeed is raifed, but the thought is 
fallen. In general, in all good writing, the 
Sublime lies in the thought, not in the words ; 
and when the thought is truly noble, it will, for 
i 2 the 
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the moft part, clothe itfelf in a native dignity L E c t. 
of language. The Sublime, indeed, rejefils ^* 
mean, low, or trivial expreffions; but it is 
equally an enemy to fuch as are turgid. The 
main fecret of being Sublime, is to fay great 
things in few and plain words. It will be found 
to hold, without exception, that the moil Sub*< 
lime authors are the fimplefl in their ftyle ; and 
wherever you find a writer, who affe&s a more 
than ordinary pomp and parade of words, and 
is always endeavouring to magnify his fubjeft 
by epithets, there you may immediately fut 
pe6t, that feeble in fentiment, he is (ludying to 
fupport himfelf by mere expreffion. 

The fame unfavourable judgment we muff 
pafs on all that laboured apparatus with which 
fome writers introduce a paflage, or defcrip- 
tion, which they intend fliall be Sublime ; 
caUing on their readers to attend, invoking 
theh: mufe, or breaking forth into general, 
unmeaning exclamations, concerning the great- 
nels, temblenefs, or majefty of the objeft, 
which they are to defcribe. Mr. Addifon, in 
his Campaign, has fallen into an error of 
this kind, when about to defcribe the battle of 
Blenheim : 

Bu£ O ! myMufis! what numbers wilt thou find 
To fing the furious troops in battle join'd ? 
Methinks, I hear the^ drum's tumultuous found, 
The TiAor^i {bouts> and dying groans, confound ; &c. 

6 4 Intro- 
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X.£ c T. l!itrodu£Uo(rt8 of this kind, nxe sl ibiMd at- 
tempt in a writer to ipur up himiUf, aifid his 
reader^ when he finds his imaginition begin to 
flag. It is like taking artifi^iai %irit8 in order 
to fupply the want of fuch its are nattsral. By 
iS^is ob&rvatiooi, however^ I do not metta to 
pafs a general cmikre on Mr. Addifmi'd Cam^ 
paign^ wiiich, in ibveral places, is lar fran 
irmting mi^rit; and, ia particidaar, the ncrtod 
(^ompatifon of his hero to tiie angdiii^ho rides in 
tbe wy riwind and dire&s the ftonai^ «& a tmljr 

Sublime image* 

<■"  . . 

The faults. opposite to the Sublime arechiety 
two ; the Frigid, and thelBorabaft. The Frigid 
fp^^fl^j^, in degrading an object, or fentiment, 
>ir.^if b is iljbliine in itfelf^ by our mean concep- 
tion of it I or by our weak, low, and childilh 
d^fcription of it. , This betrays entire abfence, 
or at l^aft giieat poverty of geniiis. Of this 
tliere. are abundapce of examples, and thefe 
comn^ented upon with much humour, in the 
treatSe qn the Art of Sinking in Dean Swift's 
works } the inftances tijken chiefly from Sir 
Richard Blackmore. One of thefe I had ^cca- 
fion already to give, in relation to Mount ^tna^ 
and it were needlefs to produce any niore. Th© 
Bombafl lies, in forcing an ordinary or trivial 
obje^ mA of its rank, *nd ei&ddaM^rkig tD «iife 
it into the Siiblim^^ tor, ^ attemptiiig 1)0 eicalt 
a Subliike^dbjefit Ibi^fbld ^Mnaturd tnA fearfbn- 
abte tonnes. Ittto ttiiii ewdt, wfcich is but too 

common. 
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cnniMm, nmters of genius mixy ibmetinoes &11, l EC t. 
by unluckily lofi»g fight of the tnie point of ^ * 
the Siablim^. Itiis i» alfo called Fufttan, or 
Rant. Shakefpeare, a great but incorreft genius, 
is not unexceptionable here. Dryden afitd Lee, 
in their tragedies, abound with it. 

Thus far of the Sublime ; of which I have 
treated fully, becaufe it is fo capital an excel- 
lency in fine writing, and becaufe clear and pre* 
cife ideas on this head are, as far as I know, not 
to be met with in critical writers. 

Before I conclude this Le6lure, there is 
one obfervation which I chufe to make at 
this time ; I fhall make it once for all, and 
hope it will be afterwards remembered. It 
is with relpe6l to the inftances of faults, or 
rather blemiihes and imperfe6lions, which, as 
I have done in this Lefilure, 1 fhall here- 
after continue to take, when I can, from writers 
of reputation. I have' not the leaft inten- 
tion thereby to difparage their chara6ter in 
the general. I Ihall have other occafions of 
doing equal juilice to their beauties. But it 
is no refle£tion on any human performance, 
that it is not abfolutely perfe6l. The talk 
would be much eafier for me, to coUefit inflances 
of faults from bad writers. But they would 
draw no attention, when quoted from books 
which nobody reads. And I conceive, that the 
method which I follow, will contribute more to 

make 
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L £ c T. make the beft authors be read with pleafuiey 
^* when one properly diftinguifhes their beauties 
from their faults; and. is led to imitate and 
admire only what is worthy of imitation and 
admiration. 
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LECTURE V. 



BEAUTY, AND OTHER PLEASURES 

OF TASTE. 

A s Sublimity conftitutes a particular chara6):er t E G T, 

of compofition, and forms one of the higheft ^ 
excellencies of eloquence and of poetry, it was 
proper to treat of it at fome length. It will Hot 
be neceffary to difcuTs fo particularly all the 
other pleafures that arife from Tafte, as fome of 
them have lefs relation to our main fubje^l. 
On Beauty only I Ihall make feveral obferva- 
tions, both as the ful]je6l is curious, and a^ 
it tends to improve Tafte, and to difcover 
the foundation of feveral of the graces of 
defcription and of poetry *. 

Beauty, next to Sublimity, affords, beyond 
doubt, the higheft pleafure to the imagination. 



* See Hutchinfon's Inquiry concerning Beauty and Virtue. 
i-» Gerard on Tafte^ chap. iii. — Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Ideas of the Sublime and BeautifuL — Elements of Criticifmt 
chap. ill. -*« Speftatofy vol. vi. *- Efiay on the Pleafures of 
Tafte. 

Th« 
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L EC T. lite emot i on ^ich it raiibs, is very diftinguilh- 
able from that of Sublimity. It is of a calmer kind ; 
more gentle and foothing ; does not elevate the 
mind fo much, but produces an agreeable fe« 
renity. SubUmity rtifes a feeling, too violent, 
as I fliewed, to be lading ; the pleafure ariling 
from Beauty admits of longer continuance. . It 
extends alfo to amucfa gr eat er variety of objefts 
than Sublimity ; to a variety indeed fo great, 
that the feelings which Beautiful ol]je6ts pro- 
duce^ dSfkr confideraWy, not in degree only, 
but alfo in kind, from one another. Hence, no 
ivord in the language is ofod in a mpre v^ue 
iignificatjon than Beauty. It k applied to 
almoft every external obje^ that plea&s i1» 
eye, oi* tiie ear ; to a. great number ff the 
graces of writing ; to many difpo^tioriB df tbt 
mind; nay, iofeveral obje6te of mere nbftraiS; 
fcience. We talk currency of a iieatttiAd 
tree or flower.; a beautiful poem ; « h^n- 
tiful chara£l;er; and a beautiful tboorem ii 
mathematics.. 

Hence we may eafily percfivef that, amof^ 
fo great a variety of objedls, to find out fome 
one quality in which tbey ^U agree9 ^vntl which 
is the foundation of that s^eeable fen&tiun 
they all raife, muft be a very difficult, if not, 
more probably, a vain attempt. Objects, deno- 
minated Beautiful, are fo different, as to pleafe, 
taot in virtue of any one quality common tv 
Ihem all« but by means of ieveral d^rent pidii* 
ciples in human nature* The agreeable emo- 
tion 
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titftt which thesf aU irai&» it fbiMwIiaft of the i.£ gt, 
fiinw nature; ai&ly tbercfora^ bis the eonftmmi 
isintt df Beauty given to> it $ but it is niled by 
different caufea* 

HyyovctBSESy however, have been framed by- 
ingenieiifi mes^ fiir aiBgniiig 1^ fundament^ 
qmlity i»f Beauty in all obje£l& In particular, 
Uniiforaiity ajmdft Variety^ ha» been inflfted on 
as this fundamental quality. For the Beauty 
of maay figures, I admit that this accounts in a 
iatisfaftory manner. But when we endeavour 
to ajipiy thie principle to beautiful obje3:» of 
feme otiter kind, aa to Colour, ibr inftance, or 
Motion, we (hall foon find that it ha» no {4ace« 
And even in external figured objefts, it doea 
not hold that their Beauty is in proportion to 
their mixture of Variety with Uniformity j feeing 
many pleafe us as highly beautiful, which have 
almoft no variety at all j and od^ers, which are 
various to a degree of intricacy. Laying fy&etm 
of this kind, therefore, aide, what I nowpit^ 
pofe is, to give an enumeration of feverid of 
tbofe daffes of obje£U in which Beauty mod 
remarkably appears; and to point out, as far 
as I can, the feparate principles of Beauty in 
each of them. 

Colour afiTorda, perhaps, the fimpleft inftance 
ci Beauty, and therefore the fitteft to begin with. 
Here, neither Variety, nor Uniformity, nor any 
Mher princiide that I know, can be i^gned, as 
the foundation of Beauty* We can wfer it t& 

no 
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L E c T. no Other caufe but the ilru£ture of the eye, 
V* which determines us to receive certain modifi- 
cations of the rays of light with more pleafure 
than others. And we fee accordingly, that, as 
the organ of fenfation varies in different perfons, 
they have their different fiivourite colours. It 
1$ probable, that affociation of ideas has influ- 
c^nce^ in fome caies, on the plealUre which we 
receive from colours. Green, for inftance, may 
appear more beautiful, by being conne6ted in 
our ideas with rural profpe£bs and fcenes ; white, 
with innocence ; blue, with the ferenity of the 
iky. Independent of affociations of this kind, 
all that we can farther obferve concerning 
colours is, that thofe chofen for Beauty are, 
generally, delicate, rather than glaring. Such 
are thofe paintings with which Nature hath 
ornamented fome of her works, and which art 
ftrives in vain to imitate ; as the feathers of 
(everal kinds of birds, the leaves of flowers, and 
the fine variation of colours exhibited by the 
iky at the rifing and fetting of the fun. Thefe 
prefent to us the higheft infi;ances of the 
Beauty of colouring ; and have accordingly 
been the favourite fubjed;s of poetical defcription 
ip all countries. 

From Colour we proceed to Figure, which 
opens to us forms of Beauty more complex and 
cUverfified. Regularity firfl occurs to be noticed 
as a fource of Beauty. By a regular figure, is 
meant, one which we perceive to be formed 
according to fome certain rule, and not left 

arbitrary. 
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arbitrary, or loofe, in the conilru^on of its lect. 
parts. Thus, a circle, a fquare, a triangle, or ^ _y^ 
a hexagon, pleafe the eye, by their regularity, 
as beautiful figures. We mud not, however, 
conclude, that all figures pleafe in proportion 
to their regularity ; or that regularity is the fole, 
or [the chief foundation of Beauty in figure* 
On the contrary, a certain graceful variety is 
found to be a much more powerful principle of 
Beauty ; and is therefore fludied a great deal 
more than regularity, in all works that are 
defigned merely to pleafe the eye. I am, in- 
deed, ipclin'ed to think, that regularity appears 
beautiful to us, chiefly, if not only, on account 
of its fuggefiing the ideas of fitnefi, propriety, 
and ufe, which have always a greater connection 
with orderly and proportioned forms, than with 
thofe which appear not conflrudted according 
to any certain rule. It is clear that Nature^ 
who is [undoubtedly the moil graceful artift, 
hath, in all her ornamental works, purfued va- 
riety, with an apparent negle^ of regularity. 
Cabinets, doors, and windows, are made after a 
regular form, in cubes and parallelograms, with 
exa6t proportion of parts ; and by being fo 
formed they pleafe the eye : for this good reafon^ 
that, being works of ufe, they are, by fuch 
figures, the better fuited to the ends for which 
they were defigned. But plants, flowers and 
leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A 
ftrarght canal is an infipid figure, in comparifon 
of the masanders of rivers. Cones, and pyra- 
mids are beautiful j but trees growing in thei^ 

natural 
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L B c T. natural wttdnefa^ are infinitely more tieatitiftil 
.^ .^^ than when trimined into p^rrudida and conea. 
Thfi apartmcsits of a honfe mnft be regular in 
their diTpofition, for the conveniency of its in- 
habttanta^ but a garden which is defigned merely 
for beauty, would be exceedingly diigufting, if 
it had as much uniformity and order in its parts 
as a dwelling'hoiife. 

Me* H0GARTH9 in his Analyfis of Beauty, has 
obferved, that figures bounded by curve Unes 
are, in general, more beautiful than thole 
bounded by ftraight lines and angles. He 
pitefaes upon two lines, on which, according to 
him, the Beauty of figure principally depends ; 
and he has illuftrated and fupported his do3;rine, 
by a furprifing number of inflances. The one 
is the Waving Line, or a curve bending back- 
wards and forwards, fomewhat in the form of 
the letter S. This he calls the Line of Beauty ; 
and (hows how often it is found in (hells, flowers, 
and fuch other ornamental works of nature; 
as is common alio in the figures defigned by 
painters and fculptors, for the purpofe of deco- 
ration. The other line, which he calls the Line 
of Orace, is the former waving curve, twifled 
round ibme folid body. The curling worm of a 
common jack is one of the inftances he gives 
of it. Twifted pillars, and twifled horns, alio 
exhibit it. In all the inflances which he men- 
tions. Variety plainly appears to be fb material 
a principle of Beauty that he feems not to err 
much when he defines the art of drawing pleaH 

16 ing 
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ing forms, to be the art of varying well. For L E c T. 
the curve line, fo much the favourite of painters, ^' 
derives, according to him, its chief advantage, 
from its perpetual bending and variation from 
the ftiff regularity of the ilraigfat line. 



 / 



Motion fumiihes another fource of Beauty^ 
diflindb from figure. Motion of itfelf is pleating ; 
and bodies in motion are, ^' caeteris paribus," 
preferred to thofe in reft. It is, however, only 
gentle motion that belongs to the Beautiful; 
for^ when it is very fwift or very forcible, fuch 
as that of a torrent, it partakes of the Sublime. 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air is 
extremely beautiful j the fwifltnefs with which 
lightning darts through the heavens is magni- 
ficent and aftonifhing. And here it is proper 
to obferve, that the fenfations of Sublime and 
Beautiful are not always diftinguifhed by very 
diftant boundaries ; but are capable in feveral 
inftances, of approaching towards each other. 
Thus, a fmooth running ftream is one of the 
moft beautiful objects in nature.: as it fwells 
gradually into a great river, the Beautiful, by 
degrees, is loft in the Sublime. A young tree 
is a beautiful obje6t ; a fpreading ancient oak, 
is a venerable and a grand one. The calmneis 
of a fine morning is beautiful ; the univerial 
ftillnefs of the evening is highly fublime. But 
to return to the Beauty of motion, it will be 
found, I think, to hold very generally, that mo- 
tion in a ftraight line is not fo beautiful as in 
an undulating waving direction } and motibn. 

vox. I. H upwards 
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hZQT. upwarck i»9 commonly too, more agreeable than 
y* , motion downwards. The ealj' qurling motion 
ojf flame and fmoke i;aay be ioflanced, b^ an ob»- 
j/ei^l iiogulwly agreeable ^ and here Mr. Ho- 
garth's waving line recurs uj^oaiisas. a principle 
of Beauty. That artifl obferves, very inge- 
n^.ouflyp "Aat ^ the common and neceffiuy mo« 
tions fdx the bufineik of life ta^ performed by 
men in ftrajgbt or pl^n linear but that all thie 
graceful and ornamjental moyeo^jents are made uf 
w^^ving line$ ; an obfervajdon not unworthy qi 
b^ing attended Us by all who. ftudy the gi;ace 
oj^geftujce and afiUjon^ 

'1- i_ 

T^ov<5^ft Colour:, Figure^ and Motipn, be i!e. 
p9^ate principles. of Beauj^ j yet innaagjjr. beau- 
\t£^ obje^fi they all; meet^ aridi thereby, render 
thQ ]^duty/bptb. gtea;lier and more, com^x. 
Thus, in floweri^ ti;ees, animalis, we axe enter? 
tain^d at once with, the delicacy o£ the colouxy 
with th0 gra^efulnefs, of the figure, and ibme* 
tiipes alfo with the mption of the. obje6l. At 
tbpugh each of tbefe produce a feparate agree- 
able f^nfatipp, yet they ara o£ &u;h a iknila^ 
nature, as readily to mi:?^ and blend in one ge- 
ngi;al perception of BeauJ^j which weiafcribe.to 
the v.hole oljjefifc as its caufe:foi: Beauty, is 
always conceive^ by uft; as ib^etbing refiding in 
^j5 objedk which. raifes thepleafant feniation ; a 
ibrt of glpry which d»Fe|b.upon> andi in^eibs it. 
Perhaps the inoft complete, aflemblage of beau* 
ifiul obje6ts that can any^ wher^ be founds is 
preien);^d by a.ocb natural landfcape^ whem 

• 1$ there 
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there is a Aifficient variety of ol^efts : fieldii f n l e C H, 
verdure, fcattered trcei^ hnd flowers, rarniiD^ L-.JII 
water, and ammafe grazing. If to thefe be 
joined fome of the prodnfilions of art which fiiit 
fuch a fcene, as a bridge with arches oi^er a river, 
fmoke riling from cottages in the midft of trees, 
and the diftamt view of a fine baildmg leen by 
the riflng fun; we then enjoy, iit the highell 
perfe6lion, that gay, dMerful, and placid teftf^ 
tion whi^h charafterifes Beauty. To haite art 
eye and a tafte fi^rmed lor catching the pecidiar 
beauties of fuch> icenes as tbefe,; is k^ meceA 
finryre^ifite fm atl who attempt poetical de- 
ibription. 

The Bfeatrty of the human countenancSft* is 
more complex than any that we have yet con^ 
fidered. It includes the Beauty of colioiir, 
aflcifing from the dteUcate' Ifeades of the com- 
plexion; and the Beauty of figure, arilfog fr^ffi 
the lines which form the different featores of 
the &ice. But the chief Beauty of^ the counte- 
nance depends upon a? myilerious expreffldn, 
which it conveys of the* qualities of the min<l ; 
of good fenfe, an good^ humour ; of fprightKnefs, 
candour, benevolence, fenfibility, or other ami- 
able dilpofitions. How it comes to pafs, that 
a- certain^ conformation^ of ^atui^es is eonne^ed 
iw ouir idea' with' certain moral qualitfies ; whether 
we ape taught by inftin€t, or fey experience, to 
form l^is conne6lio]i , and^ tk) r^sid^ iUke mind ii^ 
the countenance'; belbngs not to us now to 
inquii^&, nop is indeed* eafy^to refolVe. the fe^ 

H 2 is 
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LB C T« is certain, and acknowledged, that what gives 
^* , the human countenance its mc^ diftinguilhing 
Beauty, is what is called its expreffion ; or an 
image, which it is conceived to Ihew of internal 
moral diipofitions. 

This leads us to obferve, that there are cer- 
tain qualities of the mind, which, whether ex- 
prefled in the countenance, or by words^ ot by 
actions, always raife in us a feeling iimilar to tbut 
of Beauty. There are two great clafles of mo- 
ral qualities ; one is of the high and the great 
virtues, which require extraordinary efforts, and 
turn upon dangers and fufferings ; as heroifm, 
magnanimity, contempt of pleafures, and con- 
tempt of death. Thefe, as I have obferved in 
a former Le6bure, excite in the fpefiatgjr an 
emotion of Sublimity and Grandeur. The other 
clafs is generally of the focial virtues, and fuch 
as are of a fofter and gentler kind ; as compaf- 
fion, mildnefs, friendftiip, and generofity. Th«fe 
raife in the beholder a fenfation of pleafure, fb 
much akin to that produced by beautiful external 
objedts, that, though of a more dignified nature, 
it may, without impropriety, be clalTed under 
the fame bead. 

A SPECIES of Beauty, difiin^ from any I have 
yet mentioned, arifes from defign or aft} or, 
in other words, from the perception of means 
being adapted to an end ; or the parts of any 
thing being well fitted to anfwer the defign of 
the whole. When in confidering the flru6ture 

xo of 
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of a tree, or a plant, we obferve how all the l e c T. 

parts, the roots, the ftem, the bark, and the ^ Yl 

leaves, are fuited to the growth and nutriment 
of the whole ; much more when we furvey all 
the parts and members of a living animal ; or 
when we examine any of the curious works of 
art; fuch as a clock, a (hip, or any nice ma- 
chine ; the pleafure which we have in the fur- 
vey, is wholly founded on this fenfe of Beauty. 
It is altogether different from the perception of 
Beauty produced by colour, figure, variety, or 
any of the caufes formerly mentioned. When 
I look at a watch, for inftance, the cafe of it, 
if finely engraved, and of curious workmanfliip, 
ftrikes me as Beautiful in the former fenfe ; 
bright colour, exquifite polifli, figures finely 
raifed and turned. But when I examine the 
fyring and ' the wheels, and praife the beauty 
of the internal machinery ; my pleafure then 
arifes wholly from the view of that admirable 
art with which fo many various and com- 
plicated parts are made to unite for one 
purpofe. 

This fenfe of Beauty, in fitnefs and defign, 
has an extenfive influence over many of our 
ideas. It is the foundation of the Beauty 
which we difcover in the proportion of doors, 
windows, arches, pillars, and all the orders of 
archite€l;ure. Let the ornaments of a* building 
be ever fo fine and^ elegant in themfelves, yet 
if they interfere with this fenfe of fitnefs and 
defign, they lofe their Beauty, and hurt the 
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L £ c T« ey^ ]ike 4ilagreeab}e obja6l$» TwiijLed ^umm, 

J^ , for iuftance, are undoubtedly orQ^mei^tal j but 

s» they have an appearance of w^k/iefs^ they 
always difpleafe when they are made ufe of to 
iupport any part of a building that is maify^ 
siod that feem^ to require a n;u;>re fubftaati^l 
prop. We cannot look upon any work wh|ut- 
ever, without being led, by a natural aflbciatipn 
of ideas, to think of its^ end and d#%n, an4 
of courfe to examine tber propriety of its. parts, 
in relation, to this^ deiign and end«, .^hen tbe?^ 
prx^priety is qlearjly difcerned,, the wxM^k feeoi^ 
alM^^^ys to have fome Beauty;, but w^en there 
is a total want of propriety, it never fails Qf 
appearing deformed* Our fenfe pf fitnefs find 
deiign » therefore, is fo powerful^ and holds 
fo high ^ rank among our perceptions^ as to 
regulate, in a great meafure, our other ideas 
of Beauty : an obfervatlon which I the ra^hec 
make, as it is of the utjoooil importance, that 
all who iludy compofition ihould c^re^ully atr 
tend to it. For in aa epic poem, a hiftory, an 
oration, or any work of genius, we always 
require, as we do in other works, a fitnefs, or 
adjuilinent. of mean^, to the end which the 
author is fuppofed to have ia view. Jj^ bid 
defcriptionsi be ever fo rick, or hi^ figures eiv^ 
fo elegant,, yet if they aye put of place^, if they 
are not proper pafits, of that wlwdei if thejjr fuil 
not the main defign^ they lofa aU their Bewty s 
nay, froco !Qeaujtie& th^ are converted . wto 
Peforoodti^. . Such power hm o^cifec^^ q£ fit« 
ik^ ao4i cow^u^s to pficuduee^ a .^al tt0o&* 

formation 
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fMiafmifcbii; of ak>ob^ la^edrdiice Oth^r^ ti CT. 

\ri& HopSML have been Beatktiful. ^^L 

. Afdbk haidng mehtion^d * fo matt^ VAridtid 
^ecies of fie^uty^ it n6sfr otlly risniains to takb 
notice.: of. Beauty as it is applied td t^iting or 
dsfdouc^}; a term commonly lifed in a fenlb 
altiDg^thbv loofe and undetermined. For it ih 
applied to all that pleafes, either in ftyle or iii 
fentiment, from whatever principle that plea- 
finre .flbwi ; and a Beauiiftd pbeth tit oration 
itieans^ ili common langfUage^ no other thatl si 
good one, or one well compofed. In this fehfe; 
it is piking the word is altogether indefinite^ 
and points at r\o particular f|)ecies or kind bi 
^eaut3^: There isj however, another fenf^^ 
ibmewhat mdi*e definite; in which Beauty of 
writing charadterifes a particular manner ; ^hbtt 
it is ufed to fignify a certain grace and amsenity, 
IaI the: turn either of ftylb or fentinifeiit, for 
wliidii fi>me authors have been peculiarly difl 
tingtfiflied; In this fehfe, it denotes a ihatiner 
neitiber remarkably fubiime, nor vehemently 
paffionate, nor uncommonly Iparkling ; but filch 
as raifes in the reader an emoticm of the gentle 
placid kind^ fimilar to what is raifed by the < 
coMemplation of beautiful objects in nature i 
which neither lifts the mind very high, lioi 
agitates it very ihu6h, btrt; difiufes over the 
imagfaiation an agreeable sbid pleafing fef enity. 
Mrv Addi&U is a writer altogether of this cha- 
f d6ter ; afrd is one of the moft proper and pre- 
eife example that can be given of it. Fenelon^ 
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L £ c T« the ' author of the Adventures of Telamacfaus, 
^* may be given as another example^ Virgil too, 
though very capable of rifing on occafions into 
the Sublime, yet, in his general manner, is 
diftinguiihed by the character of Beauty and 
Grace, rather than of Sublimity. Among ora- 
tors, Cicero has more of the Beautiful thaa 
Demofthenes, whofe genius led him wholly to* 
wards vehemence and ilrength. 

This much it is fufficient to have iaid upcm 
the fubjeft of Beauty. We. have traced it 
through a variety of forms ; as next to Sub- 
limity, it is the moil copious fource of the plea- 
fures of Taile ; and as the confideration of the 
different appearances, and principles of Beauty, 
tends to the improvement of Tafte in many 
fubje6ts. 

But it is not only by appearing under the 
forms of Sublime or Beautiful, that obje£fai de- 
light the imagination. From feveral other prin- 
ciples, alfo, they derive their power of giving it 
pleafure« 

Novelty, for inftance, has been mentioned 
by Mr. Addifbn, and by every writer on this 
fubje£t^ An obje£t which has no merit to re- 
commend it, except its being .uncommon or 
new, by means of this quality alone, produces 
in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion* 
Hence that paifion of curiofity, which prevails 
fo generaUy among mankind. Objects and 
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ideas which have been long familiar, make too i^ £ c T* 
faint an impreffion to give an agreeable exercife 
to our faculties. New an4 ftrange obje6ts roufe 
the mind from its dormant ilate, by giving it a 
quick and pleafing impulfe. Hence in a great 
meafure, the entertainment afforded us by 
figfcion and romance. The emotion raifed by 
Novelty is of a more lively and pungent nature 
than that produced by Beauty; but much 
ihorter in its coiitinuajice. For if the object 
have in itfelf no charms to hold our attention, 
the fluning glois thrown Upon it by Novelty 
foo0 wears off. 

Bbsibss Novelty, Imitation is another fource 
of Pleafure to Tafte. This gives rife to what 
Mr. Addifon terms, the Secondary Pleafures of 
Imagination ; which form, doubtlefs, a very 
extenfive clafs* For all Imitation afibrds fome 
pleafure ; not cmly the Imitation of beautiful 
or great obje6ts, by recalling the original ideas 
of Beauty or Grandeur which fuch objedts them- 
ielves exhibited ; but even obje6ls which have 
KHeither Beauty nor Grandeur, nay, fome which 
are terrible or deformed, pleafe us in a fecondary 
or reprefented view. 

The Pleafures of Melody and Harmqny be- 
long alfo to Tafte. There is no agreeable fenfa- 
tion we receive either from Beauty or Sublimity, 
but what is capable of being heightened by the 
power of mufical found. Hence the delight of 
poetical numbers j and even of the more con- 
cealed 
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tfBcr, ceded abd loofbt mieafure^ €£ ^re^. Wit, 
^^ Humour* aM Ridicule liki^wM oj^^tt a vairiety 
of il6tifhres to Tdtd^ f{\AVs dM^ tt4ta wf 
that ire have y«t tsonfidi^i'^di 

. At prefent it il^ tidt h^i^eflkry td purfUe any 
ihhher die fubj«a blf the Pl^OiUires of Taftei 
I hav0 dp6tt^d fdm6 af the general pfindples ; 
a iH tMe now td itikakig the npfiAi^ittton to dtit 
dhief fubj^a;^ If the qA^^M&A ^ pfit. To lirhdt 
cl^& of thdfe He^ti^eS Of taft^ Whlth. 1 hare 
enutneri^ted, that ¥l6kM& is td be r^^rredj^ 
which we receive from poetry, elo^iienc^ ok 
fine writing ? My anfwer is. Not to any one, 
but to them ail, Thisf filigdlar MvaMage trriling 
and diibouvfe ytf&eiki that ifae^ etaoampatH fo 
krge and rii;;fa a fidd dh ail fldes^ kdd bftVfe 
power to eifaibit^ in g^eit fierfediidi), iKffc £ 
fifigie fet of objects dtily^ Imt almoft the trht^e 
iff ihatk which give Fledibre to Tafte and Ima^ 
ginttion : whether thstt PkaAire arii^ from ^irb^ 
liinity, frdifi Beaiitj^i^itd^fi^renifbtfite, fioin 

Peflgii atid AH^ ftom Mdtul St^tithdift, ^^dai 
Kofleity^ ftom H^ttdfly^ frWffl Wit, fitttridtwj 
and Ridicule; To whJefafbevei' of tbefe the 

peculiar bent of a perfon's Tafte IteSj ff bltt foUie 
writer or other he has it always in his power to 
reeeivQ the gratification of it^ 

;Kq^ tMs^ higfc potter ^Mch eloqtMmee and 
poeltry^poffi^ ^f fupp^ing Tafte and Im^i^iha* 
ttoif wi#i >f(^ah « t«^ cik^dfe 6f pi^ar^, thiey 
dttive'' iSik>g^i» fum tiieir kmittff a grcatar. 

•^ ' capacity 
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capft^ty of ImHation ^nd Deferipti^n than is L B C T. 
pofl^ffed by any other art. Of all the means ^' 
w2|ich human ingenuity has contrived: for r<^call« 
ing the images of real objeftsy and awakening, 
by repreientation, fimilar emotions fo thofe 
which are raifed by the original, none is fo iUU 
and extenfive as that which is executed by 
words ^d writing. Through the affiftance of 
this happy invention, there is nothing, either in 
the natural or moral world but what can be 
reprefented and fet before the mind, in colours 
very ikong and lively. Hence it is ufual 
among critical writers to fpeak of Difcourfe as 
the chief of all the imitative or mimetic arts ; 
t)2|By cop^pare it with painting and with fculp^ 
tur^,. and in many refpedt^ prefer it juflly belbr* 
tham« 

This ityle was firil introduced by Ariilotle in 

liis Poetics ; and, flnce his time, has acq|iired a 

^neral currency among modern authors^ But^ 

i|9 it: iS( of conference to introduce as much 

pi^ifion 9& pcfffible into critical language, I 

muft pbferye, that this manner of Q)eaking is 

i|pt Quccwato^ , Neither difcourfe in general, 

ipiOF pof try in partieulatf, eOn be called altcu 

getfaer iinitative arts. .Wellmuft diftinguifh be* 

twixt> Iffiitatioa: add Defcription, which are 

ideas that ihoiild not be eoltfoilnded. Imitation 

is per£Min«d by die^ws (^ fomewhat that has a 

nalaral likeiaief^ and refembhtmce to the (^iiig 

imitated ; aoA of c^onfirquende is underHodd b^ 

all i fucb are ftatoeS' and pidmes^ Deferiptkm , 

again. 
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L £ c T. again, is the raifing in the mind the eonpeption 
^' of an obje£i by means of fome arbitrary or iiifti- 
tuted fymbols, underftood only by thofe who 
agree in the inftitution of them ; fuch are words 
and writing. Words have no natural refem* 
blance to the ideas or objefts which they #re 
employed to fignify ; but a ftatue or picture 
has a natural likenefs to the original. And 
therefore Imitation and Defcription differ con- 
fiderably in their nature from each other. 

As far, indeed, as the poet introduces into 
his work perfons a6lually fpeaking ; and, by 
the words which he puts into their mouths, 
reprefents the difcourfe which they might be 
fuppofed to hold; fo far his art may more 
accurately be called Imitative : and this is the 
cafe in all dramatic compofition. But, in Nar- 
rative or Defcriptive works, it can with no 
propriety be called fo. Who, for inftance, 
would call Virgil's Defcription of a temped, in 
the firft j^neid, an Imitation of a ilorm ? J£ 
we heard of the Imitation of a battle we might 
naturally think of fome mock-iight, or repre- 
fentation of a battle on the ftage, but would 
never apprehend that it meant one of Homer's 
Defcriptions in the Iliad. I admit at the fame 
time, that Imitation and Defcription agree 
in their principal effefifc, of recalling, by ex- 
ternal, iigns, the ideas of things which they 
do not fee. But though in this they coincide, 
yet it (hould not be forgotten, that the terms 
themfelves are not iynonymous; that they 

import 
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liQport different means of effecting the fame l E c T. 
end ; jand of courfe make different impreffions ^' 
on the mind*. 



* Though in the execution of particular parts Poetry is cer- 
tainly Defcriptive rather than Imitative, yet there is a qualified 
fehfe, in which Poetry, in the general, may be termed an Imita- 
tive art. The fubjeft of the Poet (as Dr. Grerard has fhown in the 
Appendix to his Eflay on Tafte) is intended to be an Inutation, 
not of things really exifting, but of the courfe of nature ; that is, 
a feigned reprefentation of fuch events, or fuch fcenes, as, though 
they never had a being, yet might have exifted ; and which, there* 
fore, by their probability, bear a refemblance to nature. It waa 
probably in this fenfe that Ariftotle termed Poetry a mimetie 
art. How far either the Imitation or the Defcription which 
Poetry employs, is fuperior to the imitative Powers of Painting 
and Mufic, is well (hewn by Mr. Harris, in his Treatife on 
Mufic, Painting, and Poetry. The chief advantage which Poetry 
or Difcourfe in general, enjoys, is that whereas, by the nature of 
his art, the Painter is confined to the reprefentation of a iingle 
moment. Writing and Difcourfe can trace a tranfa6tion through 
its whole progrefs. That moment indeed which the Painter 
pitches upon for the fubje£k of his piAure, he may be faid to 
exhibit with more advantage than the^oet or Orator ; inafmuch 
as he fets before us, in one view, all the minute concurrent cir* 
cumftances of the event which happens in one individual point of 
time, as they appear in nature ; while Difcourfe is obliged to 
exhibit them in fucceflion, and by means of a detail, which is in 
danger of becoming tedious, in order to be clear ; or, if not tedi* 
ous, is in danger of being obfcure. But to that point of time 
which he has chofen, the Painter being entirely confined, he 
cannot exhibit various ftages of the fame a6^ion or event ; and 
he is fubje6l to this farther defe£^, that he can only exhibit 
obje6ls as they appear to the eye, and can very imperfeAly 
delineate chara6ter8 and fentiments, which are the nobleil fub* 
je6k8 of Imitation or Defcription. The power of reprefenting 
thefe with full advantage gives a high fuperiority to Difcourfe 
and Writing above all other imitative arts. 

Whether 
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L E c T. Whethee we confider Poetry in particular^ 
J'^ and Difcourft in general, as Imitative or De- 
fcriptive ; it is evident, that their wt^e power 
ia recalling the impreflions of real objefils, is 
derived from the fignificancy of words^ As their 
excellency flows altogether from this fource, 
we muft, in order to make way for further in- 
quiries, begin at the fountain head. I ihall^ 
therefore, in the next Leftnre,^ enter upon the 
confideration of Language : of the origin, the 
progre&^, and conflru^tioa of which I purpo& to 
treat afe ibme length. 
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LECTURE VI. 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

TjpAViNG fimflied fiiy obfervations on the IHea- L £ c T. 
^ fares of Tafte, which we meant to be intro^ ^* 
du^oryto, the principal fubje^ c^thefeLe^ures^ 
i now begin to treat of Language ; which is th6 
fbu^^tioii of the Whole power of eloquence. Thi^ 
wiijkleacb to a confiderable difcufiion ; and there 
are few ftibje6lB belonging to polite litewtture 
which more merit fiich adifcuffion. I (ball firft give 
a Hiftory of the Rife and Prbgrefe of Language 
in feyeral particulars, from^ its early to its more 
advanced pieriods j which fltali be followed by 
a fimilar Hiftory of the Rife and Progrefs of 
Wdtitig* I ihali next give foma ao coiint of lihe 
Gonftru6fcion of Language, or the ftiiiciples 
of Univerfai Grammy ; and ftall, laftlj^,^ aj^jpljf 
thpfQ pbfervatipijs. more paijti(;ularly t.o t;l^gt 
EngUfti Tongue/-. 

Language, 



"♦^ 



^  See Dr. Adam Smith's Diffeftatibn on the formation of 
Lanjjuages. — Treatife of the Origin and Progreft of Language; 
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L £ c T. Language, in general, fignifies the expreffidh 
J^i^ of our ideas by certain articulate founds, which 
are ufed at the figns of thofe ideas. By arti« 
culate founds are meant thofe modulations of 
fimple voice, or of found emitted from the 
thorax, which are formed by means of the 
mouth and its feveral organs, the teeth, the 
tongue, the lips, and the palate. How far there 
is any natural connexion between the ideas of 
the mind and the founds emitted, will appear 
from what I have afterwards to offer. But as 
the natural connexion can, upon any fyflem, 
affedl only a fmall part of the fabric of Language ; 
the connexion between words and ideas may, 
in general, be confidered as arbitrary and con* 
ventional, owing to the a^^reement of men 
among themfelves ; the clear proof of which is^ 
that different nations have different Languages^ 
or a different fet of articulate founds, which they 
have chofen for communicating their ideas. 

This artificial method of communicating 
thought we now behold' carried to the higheft 



m 3 vok*— -Harm's Hermes, or a Fhilofophical Inquiry coo* 
cemingLanguage and Univerfal Grammar. — Efiai fur POriguie 
des Connoiilances Humaines, parPAbb6 Condillac. — Principes 
de Grammaire, par Marfaitf. — Grammaire Generale et Rai- 
fonee. — Traite de la Formation Mechanique des Langues, par 
le Preiideur de Brofles. — Difcours fur I'lnegalit^ parmi les 
Hommesy par Rouffeau. — Gnunmaire Generale^ par Beauzee. 
•— Principes de la Tradudiion, par Batteux. — Warburton's 
Divine Legation of Mofes, vol. iii. — Sandii Minerva, cum 
notis Perizonii. — Les Vrais Principes de la Langue Fran9oife9 
par VAiA>€ Girard. 

perfe6tfon* 
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peifeftion.' LaBguage* is l>econie il^ vAhid^ by iTe d T^L 
whidi the m»ft flfelicafte? aiid refined ^to6tkms<tf ^• 
one rtiittd caaJ bfe »anfaiitted,' dr, fiP we may ft) 
%ak> btoi^fed into aiiotber. l!9bt tftify afb 
B!M»es'^iveiif tk) all efe^ arduiftd ^^ by which 
fueans a^^lrf^ and fpeedy hitereioUtfe'^ iMsd'^led 
0a fet ^cA^iding the txe^eflkrieB of iy%, IMit '^ 
theife^cMs^iiif ^eit»«noe8 ani(^^^«filo6jeiSts 
fii^ ftlitttitdy jiH^^k'^, tfire inVffible ftititittieiits 
cf <^j'ikitii$ ai'e di^ib^di the ^oft' a^ft^aft 
UMiottsrH^if^i conei^ptiidn^ aite rendered inCell2- 
gJbW^'ikitd i^tt^ tfttei ideas '^¥faich feieDce tin 
MtfMift^ ^ HM^fl^klAoti' create, arel knowti by 
their proper names. Nay, Language has been 
carried fo far, as to be made an inilrument of 
flbd ^dod r^fti^d la»ay^. «^No6 teltlUg in Mere 
f)g|i^4kyi^.w^ ^^^rr'of^ a^; liot 

&ti^fi^ <Mi^ba^^^ tW conceptions oif i^tkiet^ 
^ad^kiiowwto'^r^, w« make a^ farth<$)^ d&maif^ 
|0ih^Vo«h0fiiii3^ dettked aa^ wiom^ ta to tn^st- 
bditi^m^ifMtyy^Md ^t< ^demietiid^, it is fi^uttd 
tMvy piflibl^ tO' gratify. In^ tlnis ftate we^ now 
fitidi (Ldh^uftge. In thifr ilate it hKi^ been fband 
amdug many n^aiidfii^- for ibme thoiifaad ye9i»9» 
^&4>bje& ir becoitte ikniliar} and, ^like the 
expaafe Of the ^vmtMmty aatt> othei^ great 
llbje^^, wbioh we ai^e aocttftK>med t<y behold, 
use betuDld-it without wonder. ' 



» » 
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au^ry your th^Of^tH^ baek to tfie fii^ 
Language ^amotig' men. IUtie6t upon 
^ begiiiningsr from* wMch it mull have 
[d tipon the^ lAMty Mrd grMfi diftaclei 

I which 
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L X c T. whicii it mud have encountered in its pro- 
gce&i. and you will find reafbn for tbe higheft 
aftoniihinent on viewing the he^ht which . it 
has now attained. We admire feveral of the 
inventions of art} we plume ourfe^ves on fome 
diicoyeries which hitve been made in latter ages, 
fervi^g to advance knowledge, and to render 
life comfortable ; we £pe9k of them as the boaft 
of human reafim. 1^ certainly itt> invention 
is entitled to any fuch dc^ee of admiration as 
that of Language } w^ch^ top, xmift have been 
the produ& of the fir(l\and rudeft ages^ |f ^dc^d 
it can be confidered^as a ^ human iAveotton at 

***** I . < i # 

TiiiKK of the circumftaQjcei of mankind when 
Language began to be foriaed. Thigy were a 
wandering fcattered race; no fodety: among 
them exQept families; w^ the famUy fociety 
too very inpLperfe^, as theic method of lining 
f)y hunting or pafturage muii have feqparafied 
them . frequently firom one another^ / In tiiis 
fituation, when fo much divided, imd their in* 
tercQurfe £> rare, how could any one fet of 
founds, or. words^ be generally agreed on as the 
figns oft their ideas : Suppofing that a few, whom, 
chance or neceffity threw together, agreed by 
fome means upon certain ligns, yet by what 
authority could thefe be propagated among^ 
other tribes or. families, fb as to ipread and 
gtow up into a Language ? One would think, 
that, in, order to any Language fixing and ex* 
t^ndiog itfelf> men muft have been pr^vioufljr 

gathered 
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gatiiered together in confiderable numbers ; L s c T. 
Society mnft have been already far advanced ; ^* 
and yet, on the other hand, there feems to have 
been an abfolute neceffity for Speech, previous 
to the formation of Society. For, by what bond 
could any multitude of men be kept together^ 
or be made to join in the profecution of any 
common idtereft, until once, by the interven* 
tion of Speech, th^ could communicate their 
wants and intentions to one another ? So that^ 
either how Society could form itfelf previoufly 
to Language, or -how words could rife into a 
Language previoufly to Society formed, ieem, 
to be points, attended with equal difficulty* 
And when we . confider farther, that curious 
analogy whifth prevails in the conftruftion of 
almoft all Languages^ and that deep and iubtile 
logic on .wbicb they are fojinded, difficulties 
increafe ib much upon us, on all hands, that 
there feems to be no iinall reaCpn for referring 
the firft origin of all Language to Divine teach* 
«gor.iiifpiration. 

But fttppofing Language to have a Divine 
original, we cannot, however, fuppofe, that a 
perfe£fc fyftem of it was all at once given to 
man. It is much more natural to think, that 
God taught our firft parents only fuch Lan- 
guage as fuited their prefent occafions ; leaving 
, them, as he did in other things, to enlarge and 
improve it as their 'future, neceffities ihould 
require. Confequently, thofe firft rudiments of 
Speech muft have been poor and narrow j and 
. ^ It we 
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X £ c T. we are at fuU liberty to inquire in v^hat mannert 
^* find fay' vrhat ft^ps, Language advanced to the 
Hate in which we now find it Tiae htflorjr 
which I am to give of this pjsogreik^ will fiiggeft 
feveral things^ boith curioua in tioem&lves^i and 
lifeful in (Hipr futuie di£quifitions« 

' If we fhould fiippofe a period before any words 
wens invented or known, it is ^bar^^ that men 
pould have no other method of comihuaieatiiig 
to others what thB^r felt, tbau by the cites of 
pafiioh, accompanied with fueh oiotiipaa and 
geftards as were 'farthw expveffifve q£ pafflaxk 
F/or thefe ar)9 the only 'figas wfaick nature 
ie»rfaes all men, and which are imdeirftood by 
aU. CI One who &w another going into ibme 
pl^ebiiWhere he himfelf had beeD< firij^htened or 
esi^bfed io 4anger^ and whp fought to warn his 
oeighjbour.tof the danger^ could contrive no 
other vsayoS doing ib^ than by uttering thoie 
crie^^.andMBakilig, thole geilures^ which are tiie 
figns of fear; juil as two men, at this diay, 
would endeavour to make themfelves be under* 
1^4^ by. each other, who ihould be thrown 
tpget^ier on a dofiiiale ifland, ignorant of e^ch 
Other's Language, i Thofe exclanii^ons, thei^e* 
lore, wihich by Grammarians ave called intse* 
je6i;i|)i)j»y uttei!ed in a ftcong and paffiofaaie 
maiv¥iel*9: were, beyond dopbt, the 6i& eleaj^o^ 
b^innings o^ l^peech* 



, . W^SN more enluged p^mmupscations beoapM 
lMKRe^y» and names began to be affigned td 

^ objedts^ 
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dbjefts^ in \?hat niaiiner can we fuppefe men to L £ c t* 
have proceeded in this affignation of names, or ^' 
invention of words ? Undoubtedly, by imttathig, 
a« much as they could, the nature of the object 
irhich they named, by the found of the name 
which they gave to it. As a Painter, who 
would reprefent grafs, muft employ a green 
colour ; fo, in the beginnings of Language, one 
giving a name to any thing harlh or boifterous, 
Would of courfe employ a harfli or boifterous 
found. He could not do otherwife, if he meant 
to eiccite in the hearer the idea of that thing 
which he fought to name. To fuppofe wbtdii 
invented, or names given to things, in a manner 
purely arbitrary, without any ground or reafbn^ 
is to fuppofe an effect without a caufe. There 
tnuft have always been ibme motive which led 
to the affignation of one name raUier than 
another ; and we can conceive no motive which 
would more generally operate upon men in 
their firil efforts towards Language, than a 
defire to paint, by Speech, the ofape6ks which 
they named, in a manner more or le& bomplete^ 
according as the vocal organs had it in th«[r 
power fo eifeft this imitatioit. 

Wherfter obje£te were to be namdd, in which 
found, noife, ot motion Were concerned, thd 
imitation by words was abondantly obvimis^ 
Nothing was more natural, tbsm tbt imitate, by 
the found of the voice, the quality of i\\fi ipund 
or noife which any external objed^ tnade ; • stod 
t^ §»m its )iam6 acoordiligty. Thus, m all 

' 13 Lan- 
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L £ c T. Languages, we find a multitude of words that 
^* are evidently conftru£ted upon this principle* 
A certain bird is termed the Cuckoo, from the 
found which it emits« When one fort of wind 
is faid to wki/flcy and another to roar ; when a 
ferpent is faid to hifs ; a fly to buZj and falling 
timber to crq/fi ; when a ftream is faid to jft&Wy 
and hail to rattle ; the analogy between the 
word and the thing fignified is plainly dif- 
cernible. 

In the names of obje£ts which addrefs the 
fight only, where neither noife nor motion are 
concerned, and ilill more in the terms appro- 
priated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to 
fail. Many learned men, however, have been 
of opinion, that though, in fuch cafes, it becomes 
more obfcure, yet it is not altogether loft ; . but 
that throughout the radical words of all Laur 
guages, there may be traced fome degree of 
correfpondence with the objeft fignified. With 
regard to moral and intellectual ideas, they 
remark, that, in every Language, the terms 
fignificant of them, are derived from the names 
of fenfible obje6ts to which they are conceived 
to be analogous; and witli regard to fenfible 
obje6ts pertaining merely to fight, they remark, 
that their moft diftinguiibing qualities have 
certain radical founds appropri^ed to the ex- 
preffions of them, in a great variety of Lan- 
guages.^ Stability, for inftance, fluidity, hollow- 
neis, linoothnefs, gentlenefs, violence, &c. they 
Imagine to be painted by the found of e^ain 

1 6 letters 
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letters or lyllables, which have fome relation to L £ c T. 
thofe diiFerenft ftates of vifible objects, on account ^ ^1 
of an obfcure refemblance which the organs of 
voice are capable of afluming to fuch external 
qualities. By this natural mechanifm, they ima- 
gine all Languages to have been at firilt con- 
ftruffced, and the roots of their capital words 
formed •• 

As 
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* Tie Attthor^ who has carried his fpeculations on this fub- 
jeA the fardbeft, is the Prefident Des Broflesy in his ^ Traite 
** de la Formation Mechanique des Langues." Some of the 
radical letters or fyllables which he fuppofes to carry this 
^preffire power in moil known Languages are, St, to fignify 
ftability or reft ; Fl, to denote fluency ; CI, a gentle defcent $ 
R, what relates to rapid motion ; C, to cavity or hoUownefs, 
&c. A century before his time. Dr. Wallis, in his Gramnaar 
of the £ngli(h Language, had taken notice of thefe fignificant 
roots, and reprefented it as a peculiar excellency of our Tongue^ 
that, beyond all others, it expreffed the nature of the objedt 
ijirhich it named, by employing founds (harper, fofter, weaker, 
ftronger, more obfcure, or more ftridulous, according as the 
idea which is to be fuggefted requires. He gives various ex* 
amples. Thus ; words formed upon St, always denote firmnefs 
and ftrength, analogous to the Latin ^« ; as, ftand, ftay, ftaff, 
flop, ftout, fteady, ftake, ftamp, ftallion, ftately, &c* Words 
beginning with Str, intimate violent force, and energy, analo- 
gous to the Greek errfwfv^ ; as, ftrive, ftrengrth, ftrike, ftripe, 
ftrefs, ftruggle, ftride, ftretch, ftrip, Itc. Thr, implies forci* 
ble motion; as, throw, thiob, thruft, through, threaten. 
thrald(Hn. Wr, oUiquity or diftortion | as, wry, wreft, wreath, 
wreftle^ wring, wnmg, wrangle, wrath, wrack, &c. Sw, 
fiknt agitation, ixt lateral motion ; as, fway, fwing, fwerve, 
fweep, fwim. SI, a gentle fall, or lefs obfcrvable motion ; a^ 
Hide, flip, fly, flit, flow, flack, fling. Sp, £fiipadon or ex<i^ 
panfion % iss, fpread, fprout, fprinkk, fplity fpill, fpring* Ta> 

I ^ minatioDi 
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As f«f w ^bis fyftepi kfp^iiddd Jiai^utb^ Laiw 
guage appeaF& to be wA altagethef-artiitmiy 
ipb its 9rigii>. A^<^g tbe aacient Static ami 
Platonic l^loibphers^ it ^m^ a queftiop much 
ag9LUte4» '^ Utrusa oomina rer^^ fint natnra^ 
^.' an bnpofitioQe? ^vrnnjier/;" by wfiiq^ Ui^ 
meant, Whether words were merely cosovefi^ 
tional fymbols ; of the rife of which no af^ount 
cpuld be given, except the pleafure of the firft 
inventors of Language ? or. Whether there was 
fome principle in nature that led to the affigna^ 
tion of particular names to partioulaii^otge^b? 
and thofe of the Platonic fchool iaroiH^d tiie 
latter opinion *. 

This 



muiations^in Afli» indicate fom^thing adUng unrisij nni ftarpljr; 
3$» crafhy gaili* rafh* fiaih» ]afh» flaflu Tcnxiinalioiu |i Ufli» 
{bm^thing a^&g more obtufely and dmllj ; as» cru(li» bmflii 
huili, gttft» • bluih. The karoed Author pt^Hcea » great 
many more examples of the fame kiod* which fibemtio fesive no 
donbty that the aaalogies of found haye bad fome influence vn 
the formatioB of words. At the £ime Jtime» ift alt fpecnlatioM 
of this kind) there is fo much room £or fancy to o^erate». that 
they ou^t to be adopted with much caution in fonnii% aaj 
general theory^ 

* Vid. Plat, ia Cratylo. *< Nomina verbaque non pofita 
** fbrtuitOy fed quadam vi k . ratiene , natura^ fadka effe^ P* 
*^ Nigidiu9 in Grammaticis Commentariia dqeet ;. rem fane la 
<< philofophifle difle^tatipnibus celebvem* In . cam r^ mul|a 
f^ argumenta di^sit, cur videri poflint. verba effe na^tiralis^f magis 
» quam.arbitraria. Fet, inquit, cum diciinu9» sN^ik^ <|U9diM 
*^ oris conveniente, cum ipfius verbi domonftratif^ie .utimur, 
" & labiaa fenfim primor^ emovemuB,.ac (piriUim a«tqu« aniraam 
(« porrp verfumy 6c ad ega quibus coafermocinamiu: intf ndimiis. 
•.. • . * , « At 
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' TniB principle, however, of a nattual rela^. L E c t, 
tion between words apd o^e&Af csai oiAy^ h% v«.J^ 
applied to Lan^^uage ia its, mo^ .fimple. and 
primitive ftate. Though, in every ftongoe, ibma 
rjemflltns of it, as I have ibewn above, i^an be 
traced, it were utterly in vain to fearc.h for it 
throOgbout the whole conftru£tion of any tao- 
dern Language* As the multitude of teripa 
increafe in every nation, and the immenfe field 
ef Language is filled up, words, by a thoufand 
iginciful and irregular methods of derivation aa<| 
compofition, come to deviate widely from the 
primitive character of their roots,, aoid tp loj(b 
all isnialogy or refemblance in fq^nd to the thing 
fignified. In t^is fi:ate we now find Langiuigie« 
Words, as* we now employ them, taken m tjbei 
generia,], maybe confidered as iymbols^ not asjuiv 
tation^ ; as arbitrary, or inftituted, nqt natural 
figns of ideas. But there can be no dcHibft^ I 
think, that L^ogliage, the nearer. we vemouat 
to its rife afEKHfig" men, will be ft)iind.to .partak0 
More of* a natural expreffion. As it eoold be 



", ' 



^ At contrt cum dicvm}9 Ntai Of^Qe pvofnfa iitoHyoqiie flatu 
V vocisy nescj^i^e proje^ labile pconuaciamus ; fed el ipjritutti 
^* et labias. quail intra npfmet ipfos coerceinu«. Hoc fit idem 
" et in eo quod dicimus, /i/, $c ego^ 8c mthu & ttbi. . Nam 
** ficutt dim adnuinms Be abnuimtis^ mottir qtfodatn 3fo vet ca« 
•« pitiSy id ocukrunty a natiira. rei qnsm figniildn^nofi 4>x 
•* iLorrsCy Ha in hift Tocibu» qvafi geftyts quid^ om ot fpintd^ 
^< naturaliteft. Eadem ratio eft in Graecis q,l^oque vocibuf 
*< quam 6ffe in noftris. animadvertimus," ' . , 

A* G^l.ius> Nod. Atticae, lib, x. cap. 4, 

priginall/ 
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L E c T. oH^nally formed on nothing but imitation, it 
^ would, in its primitive date, be morepi^lurefque; 
much more barren, indeed, and narrow in the 
circle of its terms, thaanowj but as far as it 
went, more expreffive by found of the thing 
iigiliified. This, then, may be aflumed as one 
character of the firil date, or beginnings of Lan- 
guage, among every favage tribe* 

A SECOND charader of Language, in its early 
ftate, is drawn from the manner in which worda 
were at firft pronounced, or uttered, by men. 
\ Interjections, I Ihewed, or pafBonate exclama- 
^ tions, were the firil elements of fpeech. Men 
laboured to communicate their fedings to one 
another; by thofe expreffive cries and geftures 
which nature taught tKem. After words, or 
names of obje3:s, began to be invented, this 
mode of Ipeaking, by natural figns, could not 
be all at once difufed. For Language, in its 
infancy, muft have been extremely barren ; 
and there certainly was a period, among ail 
rude nations, when converfation was carried on 
by a very few words, intermixed with many 
exclamations and eameil geftures. The fmall 
ftock of words which men as yet poff^ed, ren- 
dered thefb helps abfolutely neceflary for ex- 
plaining their conceptions ; and rude, unculti- 
vated men, not having always at hand even the 
few words which they knew, would naturally 
labour to make themfelves underftood, by vary- 
ing their tones of voice, and accompanying 
their tones with the moft fignificant gefticula- 

tions 
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tions they could make. At this day, when L E c T. 
perfons attempt to fpeak in any Language ^' 
which they poffefe imperfe6lly, they have re- 
courfe to all thefe fupplemental methods, in 
order to render themfelves more intelligible. 
The plan too, according to which I have (hewn, 
that Language was originally conftru6ted, upon 
refemblance and analogy, as far as was poffible, 
to the thing fignified, would naturally lead men 
to utter their words with more emphafis and 
force, as long as language was a fort of paint- 
ing by means of found. For all thofe reafons 
this may be aflumed as a principle, ^that the 
pronunciation of the earlieft Languages was ac- 
companied with more gefticulation, and with 
more and greater inflexions^ of voice, than 
what we now ufe ; there was more a6tion in 
it ; and it was more upon a ciying or iinging 
tone. 

To this manner of fpeaking, neceffity firil 
gave rife. But we muft obferve, that, after this 
neceffity had, in a great meafare, ceafed, by 
Language becoming, in procefs of time, more 
extenfive and copious, the ancient manner of 
Speech ftill fubfifted among many nations ; and 
what had arifen from neceffity continued to be 
ufed for ornament. Wherever there was much 
fire and vivacity in the genius of nations, they 
were naturally inclined to a mode of converfa- 
tion which gratified the imagination fo much ; 
for an imaginajtion which . is warm is always 
prone to throw both a great deal of action, and 

a variety 
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b B c T* a vftrletx of tones into diicouife. Up<>n thin 
2^;_j principle, Dn Wafburton accounts for fo much 
fpeakin^ by a^ion, as we find among the Old 
Teftament Prophets ; as when Jeremiah breaks 
thfe potter's v^Sel, in fight of the people ; throws 
a book uito the Euphrates ; puts on bonds and 
yok^s; and Carries out his houfehold ftaff; all 
which^ he imagines, might be flgnificant modes 
of expreffiott, very natural in thoft ages, wheH 
men were aecuilotned to eiKplain- thi^mfelves fb 
much by actions and geftures. In like mann^» 
among the Northern American tribes, certuii 
motions^ and actions were found to be mucfar 
^fed» as explsiiatory of their meaning, on att 
tbdr great o^cafions of intercoorfe with each 
Other ; and by the belts and firings of wampum, 
which they gave and received, they were accu& 
tomed to declare their meaning, as much as by 
their difcourfes. 

With regard to inflexions of voice, thefe -are 
f6 natural, that, to fome nations, it has i^ 
peared eaiier to exprefs different ideas, by vary* 
ingthe tone with which tbeypronouncedthefame 
word, than to contrive words for all their ideas« 
7his is the pra&ice of the Chinefe in partiouhtf* 
The number of words in their Language is find 
llot to be gf eat i, but, in fpeakicrg, they vary 
fadli of their #ords on no lefs than five differeik 
tcmeSi by which they make the fame word %« 
nify #ve daflfetieiit tUn This mail giv^ ^ 

great . appearance of muiiic or finging to th^ 

|Spfedi». '¥*mr tbtfeifi%}uot^» of vipite^ wiifehi 

j\, •■ I . in 
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in the iiifkncy of Language, were noittojre tbaii L B c T. 
liarfli Qr diflbnant cries, muft, as Language gra« , J^ 
duaMy pbKih^s, pafs into more fmooth and mu* 
fic^ibunds: Md hence' is formed, what we ciJlV 
the Profody ^ a Langyage. 

It is refnarkabla, and deferves afltention, that 
l»tfth in the Gre^k and Ronian Languages, thia 
mufical and gefliculatii^ ptonyaciatioii waa re- 
tained in a very high degree. Without having 
attended tc^ this, we fliaH be at a^toffrin under- 
ftandiRg feveral pa(0kgei^ of^the Glaffics^ ni^fi^ieh 
ttlaie to tbe public fpeakfaig, ^«Qd ^e th«iatvital 
esitert^noftentoi of the AnolentB. It appeara^ 
from many circilAwftltfnces, that the profeldy iKith 
of the Qreeks suid^ Aemistnl^ was catted mueb 
^MTther than ours, or thM they fpol&e with mopd 
and ftronger inflexions of* y<Kee tkto we y<fe« 
The quantity Of their fyllablee was much fnoro 
ixed than in any of the modlevn Laagusk^, 
Qgkd raidered much itoiof e (bnfible to the eaf in 
pronouncing them. Befides quantities^ or thet 
d^rence of (hort , and kxng, aceents wep* 
placed uptin liioft of' their fyllables, the acute,: 
gvav^ aiidl eireumiex ; the ufe of which aecenta 
we have now e»tk*ely loft, but which, we 'know, 
i}Meniiiiie4 the (faker's voice to rife or fall; 
Our modern pronunciation mull have appearedf 
to them a Ii£^efs monotony. The declamatioiK 
of tiieif Orators, and the pronuncjMion of their 
aftoffi upon the ftage, f^^^oaehed-to the nature 
of a re^talave in muficj was capable of betn|f 
marked in 'notes, alid'^pJMMted with inftru^ 

ments; 
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L E c T. meats ; as feveral leahied men have fuUjr 
^ proved. And if this was the cafe, as they have 
fliewn, among the Romans^ the Greeks, it is 
well known, were (till a more mufical people 
than the Romans, and carried their attention to 
tone and pronunciation much farther in every 
public exhibition. Ariftotle, in his Poetics^ 
confiders the mufic of Tragedy as one of its 
chief and moil ei&ntial parts. 

The cafe was parallel with regard to geftures: 
Hqx ftrong tones,andanimatedgeilures, wemay ob* 
&rve always go together* Action is treated of by . 
all the ancient critics, as the chief quality in evary 
puUic fpeaken The a£tion, both of the orators 
and the players^ in Greece and Rome, was far 
more vehement than what we are accuftomed to. 
Rolcius would hspve feemed a madman to us. 
Gefture was of fuch confequence upon the an^ 
cient ilage, that there is reafon for believing, that 
on fome occafions, the ipeaking and the ailing 
part were divided, which, according to our 
ideas, would form a flrange exhibition} one 
player fpoke the words in the proper tones, 
while another performed the correiponding mo* 
tions and geftures. We learn from Cicero, that 
it was a conteft between him and Rofcius^ 
whether he could exprefs a fentiment in a 
greater variety of phrafes, or Rofcius in a 
greater variety of intelligible fignificant gei^ 
tures. At laft gefture came to engrol^ the ftage 
wholly ; for, under thelreigns of Auguftus and 
Tiberius^ the favourite entertainment of the 

public 
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.public was the pantomime, which was carried t» E c T. 
on entirdy.by mute gefliculation. The people J^ 
were mo¥ed» and wept at it, as much as at 
Tragedies; and the pafljon for it became fb 
ftrong, that laws . were obliged to be made for 
reftraining the fenators from ftudying the pan- 
tomime art. Now, though in declamations and 
theatrical exhibitions, both tone and gefl4ife 
were, . doubtlds, carried much farther than in 
common difcourfe ; yet ^public Q^eaking, of any 
kiiid, muft, in every .country, bear ibme.pro»> 
pMtion to the manner tbfit is qfed in convftr«» 
,iation ; and fuch puUie entertainmea<;s as /I 
.have now mentioned, -coi^ki never have beem 
Telifiied by a natiop, wbofe tones and geftur^ 
in: difcoutfe, were las languid i^ pjars, 
''#*■ ' ' .• •"ill-  

r When thaiBarbarians fpDea^ themfelves over 
ihic Roman. Empire, the& morejphleg^atic na* 
tidnsdidndtrreftain tbeacoent0$ the tones, and 
geftures, which neceffity at £rft introduced, 
and cuftom and- fancy afterwards fo long fup- 
ported, in the Greek and Roman languages. 
As the Latin Tongue was loft in their idioms, 
£o the character of fpeech and pronunciation 
began to be changed throughout Europe. No» 
4hing of Uie lame attention was paid to the 
mufic of Language, or to the pomp of decla- 
mation and theatrical action. Both convert 
fatten and public fpeaking became more fimple 
imd plain, lUch as we now find it ; without that 
^thufiaftic mixture of ^ tones and geftures, 
diftinguiflied the ancient nations* At 

the 
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•LB'C t. the reftoration of Letters^ the giehi« of Lafli- 
^ . guagis was fo nittfofa altcared, and the^nMttmeiQ 
of the people hai hecbUjae fo diffiirent^ thdt it 
wat no eafy matter to ynderftund what the 
anciente had faid, eoncisriiing' th^ir declama- 
iions^ afiid p«t^€ fpeStadtes. Oui< plaiti> Msuiner 
^ %eaking id thefe 'Mrtb^m' cotfntriesy esu* 
)»eifes «be paflidna Witk fixiScimt efiergf to 
Mo¥« tboffe wb(> ai'e 'fk)t acci^aiiied' t^- "m^ 
tMare ' vehetnent manner. Bot^ Mideiiblseitty, 
«idre «rwied tones, and wore animated matMM^ 
iyumy 9L nature* expieJOSon of warMerfeelhigf. 
Aeeoid<tai|^yj in d^ey^t modern Languagieii, 
«he<i)i<6fody of Sp^^^ttrtdkei^aiMe of ^nutid, 
ii^piJijpwrtioto to the livdinelk Md fejafibiifty of 
the people^ ""A Fr<^bcbman bot^^varieiiP bi» ac- 
cents, and geniculates while he Ipeaks, much 
move than an iEn^iOiitiatlv An It^n a great 
^calbuive than eithen Mufieai pronuno&tftdli 
land ^pveffive geftufd'are^ ta'4Si]6:4a^i;ilflie>.di£' 
tinAum o(f iltaly. - • .. •' I" .• - .w! . * 

' BRmf the pronunciation of Language^ letup 
proceed, in the third place, tb conideir the 
Style of Language in its moft early ftate, anlA 
its progrefs in this re()>eft bJ^:: A^ the) manner in 
which men at lirll uttered their wofdi^ and maiit* 
taitted eonver&tion, was ftrong* and feiipreffivB^ 
enforcing their imperfe^yexpreflhd' ideas tef 
ories^and geflures ; fo the Languge wi^te they 
li^d, couid'be no other than Adl of 'figiirasiand 
metaphors^ not correal indfeed'^ litft fofOible'aiid 
pj^ture^foe* ^ i^* 

4 We 
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We are apt, upon a fuperficial view, to imagine L B c T. 
that thofe modes of expreffion which are called 
Figures of Speech are among the chief refine- 
ments 6f Speech, not invented till after Lan- 
guage had advanced to its later periods, and 
mankind were brought into a poliihed ftate; 
and that, then, they were devifed by Orators 
and Rhetoricians. The contrary of this is the 
truth. Mankind never employed fo many Fi- 
gures of Speech, as when they had hardly any 
words for expreffing their meaning. 

For, firft, the want of proper names for every 
object obliged them to life one name for many ; 
and, of courfe, to exprefs themfelves by com- 
parifons, metaphors, allufions, and all thofe fub- 
ftituted form's of Speech which render Lan- 
guage %urative. Next, as the objects with 
which they were moft converlant, were the 
fenfible, material obje£ts around them, names 
would be given to thofe obje6ls long before 
words were invented for fignifying the difpo- 
fitions of the mind, or any fort of moral and 
intellediual ideas. Hence the early Language 
of men being entirely made up of words defcrip- 
tive of fenfible obje^s, it became, of neceifity, 
extremely metaphorical. For, to fignify any 
defire or paffion, or any a£b or feeling of the 
mind, they had no precife expreflion which 
was appropriated to that purpofe, but were 
under a neceflity of painting the emotion or 
, paflion, which they felt, by allufion to thofe 
fenfible objects which had moft relation to it, 

VOL, I. K and 
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L E 9 f. ahd Much coilid rendet it, ih fohie fbrt, Vifible 
^* to dthets. 

But It was ridt neceflity altJh'e thdt gafe rife 
to this figurfed ftyle; Othfer fcii'diithftatices tif&y 
at the cbiiimencement of Langaage, cohtributed 
to it. Iri the infihcy bf all focrretiefe, rheh dte 
touch uiidet the domitiidn of ittAgitiatibh and 
•paflion. They live fcatt^fed ahd difperfed : 
they are unacquainted with the cDurfe bf things ; 
they are, every day^ infecting with new and 
ftrange objedls. Fear and furprife, wonder and 
aftonifhtrient, are their inoft frequent jJaffions, 
'Their Language will neceflkHly partake of this 
dlafa0:er of their fninds. Tliey >Vill be prbne 
to exaggeration arid hyperbdle. , They will be 
given to defcribe every thing with the.ftrongefl 
toloiirs, and moft veheinent expreffions; infi- 
nitely more than men living in the advariced 
and cultivated periods of Society, when their 
imagination is more chaflerted, their paflibnS dre 
more tamed, and a wider experience has feh- 
dered the obje6ts of life more familiar to them. 
Even the manner in which I b'efore fhewed 
that the iSfft tribes of men uttered their Words, 
would have confidefable itifluerice oti their ftyle. 
Wherever ftfong eXclaffiatfotis, fones, and gef- 
tureS, enter mucb into convfeffation, the imagiti- 
ation is always more exercifed ; a greatter Effort 
of fancy aifd paffion is excited. Cohffequeritly, 
the fancy, . kept awake and reiidereii more 
fprightly by this ihod$ of utterance, operates 
apofi ftyle, fitnd etflitetfs it more. 

These 
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l^tesE Ireaibniiigs ar6 confiiriiifed t)^ iindoufcted 
faSis; The ftyle of all the 'moit early taiiguages, 
among nations who are in tKe firft arid rude pe- 
riods of Society, is found, without exception, 
16 be full of figures ; iiyperbolical aria pic- 
turefque in a high degree. We h^ve a ftriking 
inftance of this in the American Languages, 
which are known, by the moll authentic ac- 
counts, to be figurative to excefs. The tro- 
quois and Illinois carry on their treaties and 
public tranfa6lions with bolder metaphors, and 
greater pomp of flyle, than we ufe in oiir poetical 
produ6liohs *. 

Another 



* Thus, to give an in^nce of the fingular flyle of thefe na- 
tions, the Five Nations of Canada, when entering on a treaty of 
peace with us, expreffed themfelves by their chiefs in the fol- 
lowing Language : ** We are happy in having buried under 
** ground the red axe, that has fo often been dyed with th« 
** blood of our brethren. Now, in this fort, we inter, the axe, 
«* and plant the tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whojTe top 
^* will reach the dun ; and its branches ipread abroad, fo that 
** it (hall be feen tfar otF. May its growth never be ftifled 
** and choked ; but may it (hade both your country and ours 
** with its leaves ! Let us make faft its roots, and extend them 
** to the utmoft of your colonies. If the French fhould come 
«* to ihak;^ this tree, we would know it by the motion of iti 
** roots re aching into onr co untry. May llie Great Spirit 
** allow Its to reft m. tranquillity, upon our matt^ and never again 
<c dig op the axe to cut down the tree of Peace : Let the 
** earth be trod bard over it, where it Hes buried. Let a 
** ftron^ ftream run under the pit^ to walh the evil away out of 
<< our .figkt iBid remenflDtance. . The firef that had loag burned 
** in Albany is extiognifted. The bk)ody bed is wa&ed cfoan» 
<< and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We now renew the 

K 3 ** covenant 
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Akother rem^kable initance is^ the ftyle of 
the Old Teftatnent, which k carried on by con- 
ftant allufiofis to fenfible obje£ts. Iniquity, or 
guilt, is exprefled by " a fpotted garment ; 
mifery, by " drinking the cup of aftonifiiment j 
vain purfuits, by " feeding on aflbes j*' a finful 
lift, by " a crooked path }"' profperity, by " the 
^^ candle of the Lord fliining on our head ;" 
and the like, in innumerable inilances. Hence 
we have been accuftomed to call this fort of 
ftyle the Oriental Style ; as fancjring it to be 
peculiar to the nations of the £aft ; whereas, 
from the American ftyle, and from many other 
inftances, it plainly appears not to have been pe- 
culiar to any one region or climate ; but to have 
been common to all nations in certain periods 
of Society and Language. 

Hence we may receive fome light concerning 
that feeming paradox, that Poetry is more ancient 
than Profe. I (hall have occafion to difcufs this 
{)oiht fully hereafter, when I come to treat of 
the Nature and Origin of Poetry. At prefent, 
it is fufBcient to obferve, that from what has 
been faid it plainly appears, that, the ftyle of 
all Language muft have been originally poe- 
tical ; ftrongly tinctured with that enthufiafm, 

   " ' I ■! 'I ■« ■!<> i«.ii  ^ II    11 tmm n il, i ■■«> !   i ii  ii i      

** covenant chain of friendfhip* Let it be kept bright and 
'^ clean . as filver, and not fuffered to contraA any ruft* Let 
*^ not any one pull away his arm from it*'* Thefe pafTages are 
extraded from Cadwallader Colden's Hiftory of the Five In- 
dian Nations : where it appears, from the authentic daeoments 
he produces, that fuch is their geauioe ftyle. 

and 
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and that defcriptive metaphorical expreffion, L £ c T. 
which diftinguifhes Poetry. ^ 

As Language^ in its progrefs, began to grow 
more copious, it gradually loft that figurative 
ftyle which was its early chara6ter. When men 
were furnijQied with proper and familiar names 
for every objefl:, both fenfible and moral, they 
were not obliged to ufe fo many circumlocu- 
tions. Style became more precife, and, of 
courfe, more fimple. Imagination too, in pro- 
portion as Society advanced, had lefs influence 
over mankind. The vehement manner of fpeak- 
ing by tones and geftures began to be difufed. 
The underftanding was more exercifedj the 
fancy, lefs. Intercourfe among mankind be- 
coming more extenfiye and frequent, cleameis 
of ftyle, in fignifying their meaning to each 
other, was the chief objedt of attention. In 
place of Poets, Philofophers became the inftruc- 
tors of men; and, in their reafonings on all 
different fubjefls, introduced that plainer and 
fimpler ftyle of compofition, which we now call 
Profe. Among the Greeks, Pherecydes of 
Scyros, the mafter of Pythagoras, is recorded 
to have been the firft, who, in this fenfe, com- 
pofed any writing in profe. The ancient meta- 
phorical and poetical drefs of Language was now 
laid afide from the intercourfe of men, and re- 
ferved for thofe occafions only on which orna- 
ment was profefledly ftudied. 

Thus I have purfued the Hiftory of Language 
through fome of the variations it has undergone : 

K 3 I have 
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L E c T. I h^ye confidered it, in the firft ftrnftuce and 
^^ compofition of words ; in the manner of uttering 
or pronouncing words; and in the ftyle and 
character of Speech. I hi^ve yet to confider it 
i^ another view, retpeOimg the order and ar- 
j;ai^ement of wor^ ; when we (hall find a pro- 
gtd^ ^o have taken place, fimilar to what I have 
h^efi now illuflrating. 



T^^^^'^'^^T^^^'^^^^^'y^i ^ rcr^'^^^^^^T*^^^ 
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Rl«E Aim fViQQ^^SS or LANQUAQ8, 
ANP OF l^^RITING. 

itTTifEN ve attend td the order in which words t E c T. 

^re arranged in a fentence, or fignificant ^^ 
propo^.fjioti, ^e find a V^ry remarkable diflference 
between the antlent and the modern Tongues. 
The confideration of this will ferve to unfold 
farther the genius of Language, and to (hew 

the caufes of thofe alterations which it has 

- - •■ 

undergone in the progrefe of Society. 

In order to conceive diftinfilly the nature 
of that alteration of which I now fpeak, let 
us go back, as we did formerly, to the moll 
early period of Language. Let us figure 
tp ourfelves a Savage, who beholds fome' ob- 
j^efit, ftich as fruit, which raifes his deiire, 
and who requefts another to give it to him. 
Suppofing our Savage tp be unacquainted with 
words, he would, in that cafe, labour to make 
hirnfelf be underftood, by pointing earneftly 

K 4 at 
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L £ c T. at the obje6t which he defired, and uttering, at 
^^* the fame time, a pafiionate cry. Suppofing him 
to have acquired words, the firft word which he 
uttered would, of courfe, be the name of that 
ohjeQ:. He would not exprefs himfelf, according 
to our Engliih order of conftru6tion, ** Give me 
" fruit;" but, according to the Latin order, 
<* Fruit give me j" " Fru6kum da mihi :" For 
this plain reafon, that his attention was wholly 
directed towards fruit, the defired object. This 
was the exciting idea j the obje£l which moved 
him to ^eak ; and of courfe, would be the firft 
named. Such an arrangement is precifely putting 
. into words the gefture which nature taught the 
Savage to make, before he was acquainted with 
words ; and therefore it may be depended upon 
as certain, that he would fall moil readily into 
this arrangement. 

Accustomed now to a difierent method of 
ordering our words, we call this an inverfion, 
and coniider it as a forced aiid unnatural order 
of Speech. But though not the moft logical, 
it is, however, in one view, the moft natural 
order; becaufe, it is the order fuggefted by 
imagination p,nd defire, which always impel us 
to mention their obje6l in the firft place. We 
• might therefpre conclude, d priori^ that this 
WQuld be thp prdpr in which words were, moft 
commonly arranged at the beginnings of Lan* 
guage ; and accordingly we find, in fe6t, that, 
in this order, words are Wranged in moft of 
the antient tongues ; as }n the Greek «and the 

10 Latin; 
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Latin ; and it is faid alfo, in the Ruffian, the LE c T 
Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and feveral of the Ame- 
rican tongues. 

In the Latin Language, the arrangement 
which moll commonly obtains is, to place firft 
in the fentence that word which exprelTes the \ 

principal objedl of the difcourfe, together with 
its circumftances ; and afterwards, the perfon, 
or the thing that a6ts upon it. Thus Salluft, 
comparing together the mind and the body ; 
*' Animi imperio, corporis fervitio, magis uti- 
^* mur ; which order certainly renders the fen- 
tence more lively and ftriking than when it is 
arranged according to our Englifh conftru6lion ; 
** We make moft ufe of the dire6tion of the 
foul, and of the fervice of the body." The 
Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the 
imagination, which naturally runs firft to that 
whiclusits chief obje6t ; and having once named 
it, carries it in view throughout the refl of the 
fentence. In the fame manner in poetry : 

Juftum & tenacem propofiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubtntiumi 

NoQ yultits inftantis tyramu* 

Mente quatit foGda. — «t- 

Every perfon of tafle muft be fenfible, that here' ' 
the words are arranged with a much greater 
regard to the figure which the feveral objects 
make in the fancy, th^n our Englifh conftruftion 
admits ; which would require the ^^ Juflum 
^^ & tenacem propofiti virum,*' though, un- 
doubtedly. 
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L E p T, ^pubt?4|y^ the cj^pit^ pbjpft ip thp ftntpiice, 
J5^ to h^ thrown iiflifp tJie \^^ plf ce. 

I HAVE faid, that, in the Greek and Roman 
T^?H^uagp8^ the jtioj^ cpp^pon arrang^epjent is, 
to yla.cp th^t firft ^hicji ftrike^i the ioiagination 
flf tl^fi fp.^aker m.crfl. I c^o nqt, however, pre-r 
^p^, \h^\, this h^ds ^jthput: exception, Some- 
tir^^si regfU'd to, the harmony of the period 
requires a, difier^nlt Qi*.der; and*in languages 
fufc^ptibl^ of fo qfiwch i?iufical beauty^ and pro- 
np^nced with fo njuch tone and modulation asf 
wpr^e ufed by thpfp pations, the harmony of 
ppr^o^ ^j^s an object carefully ftudied. Some- 
tiipjBfi, too, attention to the perfpicuity, to the 
fojrce, or to the ar^fjif J fpfpenfion of the fpeaker'?^ 
XDj^ning, ^Iter If^i^ f>i*d^r } and prodjace fficb 
Varieties in the ^rr^njg^ment^ that it is not ealj^ 
to redttce them tQ ^y pne principle. But, in 
general, this was tbe genius and ch^after pf 
ifipA of the j^n,tient Languages, to give fuAi full 
liberty to the collocation of words, as allowed 
them to affume whatever order was moft agree- 
able to the fpeakeir-^ imagws^tip;?. Thi^ I^sbrew 
is indeed an exception :r iwhkb, tboMgh AQt lilto- 
gether without invei^pDS, yet emplays them 
lefs frequently, and itpproai^eis oeavevto the 
Engjifh .con^j:u6tipn than either th§ Greek or 
the Latin. 

•; 

Ax^L i^he irygi4erp, Languages of ^rop0 h^ve 
adopt^ §, different arrai;igernent frpm the an* 
tient. In they; proCe cqij^pofitions, very little 

15 variety 
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variety is admitted w the coUocat^ of wor^s ; l e c Tj 
they are moftly fijped to one oc^er j and tha^ \^J^ 
orde;: is, wha^ ilnay he called tl^e Order pf tlte 
ylj^dw.5^^di1jlS• They pl^ce. firft in t||ie feu- 
^ence, thfi pgribn ^r thing ^hich fpes^ks of s^ i 
n^xt, it* action ; and laftly t^ie pbjedt pf iilfSF 
a^Uoiv So that the idQa3 are qiade to fucp^ 
to aie^ another, ^ot a^ccordijig to the degrop $^ 
importance which the feyer^l obj©^^ Q^rry^S 

tlpie imagination, but ajccwdi^g to the fifdfW of 
natvir^ and of tin;i^ 



*4- 



An Englifh writer, paying a compliment to a 
grfiat man, wpuld iay thus : <' It is imyoffible 
^< for me to {xafs over in Sl^ce fuch remark- 
^^ aUe mildnefs, &ifk Angular ii^nd unbeaF(i*(4* 
^^ clemency^ and fuch unufusd moderation, in 
^} the exercife of fiipreme power/* H^re w^ 
have firft prefented to us %he perfon who fpeaks, 
♦* It is impoffible for me;** next, what that 
pecfolb is to do, ^^ impoffible for him to pafs over 
*.* inJUence ;** and Iaft]y, the object which moves 
him lb to do, ^^ the mildnefi, ckmeney^ amd 
^ modeiaticm of his patron,^' Cicero, from 
whom I have tranflated Xk^ words, juft re- 
vedb( this order; beginning with the obje^l, 
pUdog th£ct firA wUch twa& the exciiitig idea in 
the ^eaker's <Biind, aod^iidiiig with the i^eaker 
wd his aSbion. f^ Tantam manfuetudinem, tarn 
^ innfitatam inaiiditomique clementiam, tan- 
** tumque in fumma poteftate reruofi omDiifm 
*' modum, tacitus nuUo modo praeterire poflum." 
(Orat. pro Marceli.) ' ' 

The 
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The Latin order is more animated; the 
Englifh more clear and diftin6l;. The Romans 
generally arranged their words according to the 
order in which the ideas rofe in the fpeaker's 
imagination. We arrange them according to 
the order in which the underftanding diredjts 
thofe ideas to be exhibited, in fucceffion, to the 
view of another. Our arrangement, therefore, 
appears to be the confequence of greater refine- 
ment in the art of Speech ; as far as clearnefs 
in communication is underflood to be the end 
of Speech. 

In poetry, where we are fuppofed to rife 
above the ordinary llyle, and to fpeak the Lan- 
guage of fancy and paflion, our arrangement is 
not altogether fo limited ; but fome greater 
liberty is allowed for tranfpofition and inveriion. 
Even there, however, that liberty is confined 
within narrow bounds, in companion of the 
antient Languages. The different modem 
Tongues vary from one another j in this refpeft. 
The French Language is, of them all, the moft 
determinate in the order of its words, and admits 
the leaft of inverfion, either in profe or poetry. 
The Englifh admits it more. But the Italian 
retains the moft of the antient tranfpofitive 
character; though one is apt to think it at- 
tended with a little obfciirity in the ftyle of 
fome of their authors, who deal moft in thefe 
tranfpofitions. 

It is proper, next, to obferve, that there is 
one circumftance in the ftru£l;ure of all the 

modern 
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modem Tongues, which, if neceffary, limits L E c T. 
their arrangement, in a great meafure, to one 
fixed and determinate train. We have difufed 
thofe differences of termination, which, in the 
Greek and Latin, diilinguifhed the feveral cafes 
of nouns, and tenfes of verbs; and which, 
thereby, pointed out the mutual relation of the 
feveral words in a fentence to one another, 
though the related words were disjoined, and 
placed in different parts of the fentence* This 
is an alteration in the flru6iure of Language, 
of which I fhall have occaiion to fay more in 
the next Lefture. One obvious effedt of it is, 
that we have now, for the moft part, no way 
left us to fhew the clofe relation of any two 
words to each other in meaning, but by placing 
them clofe to one another in the 'period. For 
inftance, the Romans could, with propriety, 
exprefs themfelves thus : 

Extindum nymphx crudeli funere Daphnim 
Flebant. 

Becaufe " Extindlum & Daphnim,*' being both 
in the accufative cafe, this fhowed, that the 
adje6tive and the fubftantive were related to 
each other, though placed at the two extremities 
of the line; and that both were governed by 
the aftive verb " Rebant,'* to which " Nymphae'* 
plainly appeared to be the nominative. The 
different terminations here reduced all into 
order, and made the conne6iioft of the feveral 
words perfe6tly clear. But let us tranflate thele 
words literally into EngliiU, according to the 

Latin 
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t B c T. Litm arr*ngement ; ^ Deiad tfre nympfis by a 
$JL^ ^ orirel fkte Baphnfe Ikmctited •/' and they 
fefefcome a perffel^ riddle, in tdiich it is impofelblc 
to find any meaning. 

It ^as by means of this contrivance, which 
obtained in almoii all the antient Languages of 
varying the terhiination of the nouns and Vtetbs, 
«id thiereby pointing but the concordance, and 
the goverment of the wdrds, in a fentencte, thttt 
they etijoyed fo much liberty df tranQ)ofition, 
and cduld itairihal and aiTange their Words in 
oiiy way that gratified the imagination, otpleafed 
the ear. When Language came to be mddeHed 
by the northern nations who overran tfife ehi- 
|litfe, they dropped the cifes of nouns, and the 
iftifferent termination of terbs, With the more 
eftfei becaufe they placed no great value upon 
the advantages arifing from fuch a ftru^turfe of 
Language. They were attentive only to clear- 
nefs, and copicmfnefs of expreffion. They nei- 
ther regarded much the harmony of found, nor 
fought to gratify the iihagination by the cdlo^ 
eHBlAcAk of wotife. Th^ ftudied iblely to e^t^rels 
theHifeltes iia fiich kmB^rter as Aiould exhibit 
their ideas to Kjthtts in the nm& didihft ^nd 
intelligible drder. And hence, if dtir Latt- 
gUaige, by reafon <yi {he fimple arrangement of 
fts words, pidflbfibs lefs harmot^r, lefs beauty, 
PtiiA lefs ibrce, thjfti the Greek or Latiti ; it 
i^ however, in* its tneatting, i^re obvious arid 
lilain. 

Thus 
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tmjs t have ftltjwn ^hat tBe faaitita! progrieft l e ,c T» 
^f language h^ bfeeti, ife feVfeWd hiaterikl ar^ ^^• 
tides; and this account of the Gehitis and 
Progrefs of Language lays a foundation for 
many bbfervations, both curious and ulfeful. 
JPtorti ^hat has been faid in this, and the pre- 
ceding Le6lure, it appears, that Language wa^, 
jELl ifirfl, barren in words, but defcriptive by the 
found of thefe words; and expreffive in the 
manner of uttering them, by the aid of figni- 
ficant tdties And gefturteS : Style was fiigurative 
and pdetical : Arrangemferit wsis fanciful and 
lively, ft appears, that, ih all the fncceflive 
changes which Language has uitd'ergoile, ^ 
the world advanced, the und^rttahding hals 
gained grdund oti the fency and rmdginattdn. 
The Progreft of Langtfage, m this r^lj[te6l, re- 
fembles the progreft of a^fe ih man. The ima^ 
ginatibti is moft vigdrous atid jiredorhinant iii 
youth ; With advancing yeirs, the imagination 
cools, and the underftariding ripens. Thus 
Language, proceeding from flerility to cdpioul- 
nefs, hath, at the fame time, proceeded from 
vivacity to Accuracy ; ffdtfi fire and enthutiafm, 
to cdolnefs and precifibn. Thofe chirafilers 
of early La^nguage, defcrijiti^e found, vehetfaetit 
tofies and geftures, figurative ftyle, ahd Inverted 
arrangement, all liang tdgether, have d rtilitual 
influence on each other ; and have all g^aauatty 
given place to arbittanr fduhds, catiii fyfofiun- 
ciatiotl, fimple ftyle', plain af+ari^ement. Lan- 
guage is become, in modern times, m'dre cdr- 
re6l, indeed, and accurate ; but, however, lefs 

ilriking 
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L B c T. ilriking and animated : in its antient ftate» more 
^^^ favourable to poetry and oratory } in its prefent^ 
to reafon and philofophy. 

Having finiflied my account of the Progrefi 
of Speech, I proceed to give an account of the 
Progrefs of Writing, which next demands our 
notice ; though it will not require fo full a dit 
cuflion as the former fubje6t, 

. Next to Speech, Writing is, beyond doubt, 
the mofl ufeful art which men pofiefs. It is 
plainly an improvement upon Speech, and there- 
fore mud have been poflerior to it in order of 
time. At firft, men thought of nothing mor^ 
than communicating their thoughts to one ano- 
ther, when prefent, by means of words, or 
founds, which they uttered. Afterwards, they 
devifed this further method, of mutual com- 
munication with one another, when abfent, by 
means of marks or chara^ers prefented to the 
eye, which we call writing. 

Written chara6ters are of two forts. They 
are either figns for things, or figns for words. 
Of the former fort, figns of things, are the pic- 
tures, hieroglyphics, and iymbols, employed 
by the antient nations ; of the latter fort, figns 
for words, are the alphabetical chara6lers, 
now employed by all Europeans. Thefe two 
kinds of writing are generically, and efientially 
diftin^fc. 

Pictures 
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Pictures were, undoubtedly, the firft eflay t E c T. 
towards Writing, Imitatiton is fo natural to man, ^^^' 
that, in all ages, and among all nations, fome 
methods have obtained, of copying or tracing 
the likenefs of fenfible objedls. Thofe methods 
would foon be employed by men for giving 
fome imperfedl information to others, at a- dif* 
tance, of what had happened ; or, for pre* 
ferving the memory of fa6ls which they fought 
to record. Thus, to fignify that one man had 
killed anothier, they drew the figure of one man 
ftretched upon the earth, and of another {land- 
ing by him with a deadly weapon in his hand. 
We find, in fa6l, that when America was firfl dif- 
covered, this was the only fort of Writing known 
in the kingdom of Mexico. By hiflorical pic- 
tures, the Mexicans are faid to have tranfmitted 
the memory of the moft important^ trq.nfa£lions 
of their empire. Thefe, however, muft have 
been extremely imperfefil records ; and the 
nations who had no other, muft have been very 
grofs and rude. Pi6lures could do no more 
than delineate external events. They could 
neither exhibit the connexions of them, nor 
defcribe fuch qualities las were not vifible to the 
eye, nor convey any i^ea of the difpofitions, or 
wofds, of men. 

To iupply, in fome degree, this defe6l, there 
arofe, in procefs of time, the invention of what 
Sre called, Hieroglyphical Charafilers ; which 
may be confidered as the fecond ftage of the 
art of Writingr Hieroglyphics eonfift in cer- 

VOL. I. X. taiu 
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L E c T. tain fymbols, which are made ta fland for in- 
J^i^ vifible objefits, on account of an analogy or re- 
femblance which fuch fymbols were fuppofed to 
bear to the objedls. Thus, an eye was the 
hieroglyphical fymbol of knowledge ; a circle, 
of eternity, which has neither beginning, nor 
end. Hieroglyphics, therefore, were a more 
refined and extenfive fpecies of painting. Pic- 
tures delineated the refemblance of external 
vifible obje6ls. Hieroglyphics painted invifible 
objedt^, by analogies taken from the external 
world. 

Among the Mexicans were found fome traces of 
hieroglyphical characters, intermixed with their 
hiftorical pifitures. But Egypt was the country 
where this fort of Writing was mofli fl:udied and 
brought into a regular art. In hierogljqihics 
was conveyed all the boafted wifdom of their 
|>riefl:s. According to the properties which 
they afcribed to animals, or the qualities with 
which they fuppofed natural obje6ts to be en- 
dowed, they pitched upon them to be the em- 
blems, or hieroglyphics, of moral objects j and 
employed them in their Writing for that end. 
Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a viper j 
imprudence, by a fly ; wifdom, by an ant ; vic- 
tory, by a hawk ; a dutiful child, by a ftork ; a 
man univierfally fliunned, by an eel, which they 
iuppofed to be found in compaiiy with no other 
fifii. Sometimes they joined together two qr 
more of thefe hieroglyphical ctiaraClers j 98 n 

forpentwith a hawk's head ^ to. denote nature^ 

with 
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with God preQdmg over it. But, as many of .t e c r. 
thofe properties of objefts which they aflbmed ,^^JJ^ 
ibr the foundation of their hi^(^lyphics, were 
merely Imaginary, and the allufions drawn from 
them were fcwrced and ambiguous ; as the con- 
jundtipn of their chara<3:ers rendered them ftill 
more obfcure, and muft have expreffed very 
indiftin^tly the conne<9:ions and relations of 
things } this fort of writing could be no other 
than aenigmatical, and confufed in the higheft 
degree ; and muft have been a very imperfefifc 
vehicle of knowledge of any i^ind. 

It has been imagined that hieroglyphics were 
an invention of the Egyptian priefls, foi^ con- 
cealing their leari^ing from common view ; and 
that^ upon this account, it was preferred by 
them to the alphabetical method of Writing* 
But thjis 19 certainly a miitake. Hieroglyphics 
were, undoubtedly? employed, at firft^ from ne- 
c^ffity, not from choice or refinement; and 
would never have been thought of, if alphabeti- 
cal chara^ers had been known. The nature of 
the invention ]plajinly ihews it to have been one 
of tbipio grp& and rude e0ays towards Writing, 
whic^ were adopted in the early ages of the 
lyorld ; in order to extend farther the firft me- 
tJiod which they had employed of fimple pic- 
tures, or repreienta»tions of vifible objei3;s. In- 
deed, in after timos^ when alphabetical Writing 
w?fs introduced into Egypt, and the hieroglyph!-* 
cal wa^, of couife, falleii inJto difufe» it is known, 
th;^ the priefts ftill employed the hieroglyphical 

ir 2 charac- 
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L E c T. charaflers, as a facred kind of Writing, liow Bef- 
^^* come peculiar to themfelves, and femng to give 
an air of myftery to their learning and religiom 
In this ftate, the Greeks^ found hieroglyphical 
Writing, when they began to have intercourfe 
with Egypt ; and fome of their writers millook 
this ufe, to which they found it applied, foF the 
caufe that had given rife to the invention. 

As Writing advanced, from pifituresof vifiblc 
objedls, to hieroglyphics, or fymbols of things 
invifible ; from th^fe latter, it advanced, among 
fome nations, to fimple arbitrary marks which 
flood for objects, though without any refem- 
blance or analogy to the objects fignified. Of 
this nature was the method of writing pra6lifed 
among the Peruvians. They made ufe of fmall 
cords, of different colours j and by knots upon 
thefe, of various^ fizes, and differently ranged, 
they contrived figns for giving information, and 
communicating their thoughts to one another. 

m 

/ 

Of this nature alfo, arethe written charafilers^ 
which are ufed to this day throughout the great 
empire of China. The Chinefe have no alphabet 
of letters, or fimple founds, which eompofe their 
words. But every fingle chara6teF which they 
ufe in Writing, is fignificant of aft idea ; it is a 
mark which Hands for fome one thing or objeift. 
By confequenee, the number of thefe chara^tiers 
muft be immenfe. It mud correfpond to the 
whole number of objefts or ideas, which they 
have occafion to exprefs j that is, to the whole 

1 1 number 
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number of words which they employ in Speecb : i- e c T. 
nay, it muft be greater than the number of 
words ; one word,, by varying the tone, with 
which it is ipoken, may be made to fignify 
feveral different things* They are f^-id to have 
feventy thoufand of thofe written chara6lers. 
To read and write them to perfeftion is the 
iludy of a whole life, which fubje6ls learning, 
among them, to infinite difadvantage ; and muft 
liave greatly retarded the progrefs of allfcience. 

» 

Concerning the origin of thefe Chinefe cha- 
raQ;ers, there have been different opinions, and 
much controverfy. ' According to the moft pro- 
bable accounts, the Chinefe Writing began, like 
the Egyptian, with pictures, and hieroglyphical 
figures. Thefe figures being, in progrefs, abbre- 
-viated in their form, for the fake of writing them 
eafily, and greatly enlarged in their number^ 
p.affed, at length, into thpfe marks or characters 
wbidi they now ufe, and which have fpread 
themfelves through feveral nations of the eafl. 
For we are informed, that the Japanefe, the 
Tonquinefe, and the Corcekns, who fpeak dif- 
ierent languages from one another, and from the 
inhabitants of China, ufe, however, the fame writ^ 
ten charadlers with them ; and, by this means, 
correQ)ond intelligibly with each other in Writ^ 
ing, though ignorant of the Language fpoken 
in their feveral countries ; a plain proof, that 
,the Chinefe characters are, like hieroglyphics, 
independent of Language ; are.fignsof things, 
not of words. 

J> 3 Wis 
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L IE c T. We have one inltance of this fort of Writing 
in Europe. Our cyphers, as they are called, or 
arithmetical figures, i, 2, 3,4, &c. which We 
have derived from the Arabiansr, are fi^ni^cant 
marks precifely of the fame nature with the 
Chinefe charafters. They have no dependfence 
oti words ; but each figure denotes an Objefil ; de- 
notes the number fbr which it fi:ands ; and accord- 
ingly, on being prefented to the eyie, is equally 
underftood by all the nations who have agreeii 
in the ufe of thefe cyphers ; by Italians, Spa- 
niards, French, knd Englifii, however difierent 
the Languages of thofe nations are from one 
sinother, and Whatever different names they give, 
in their rieipe£l:ive Languages, to each numerical 
bypter. 

As far, then, as we have yet advanced, no- 
thing has appeared which refembles our letters, 
or which can be called Writing, in the fenfe we 
how give to that term. What we have hitherto 
feefi, were all dire6t figns for things, and made 
tko ufe of the medium of found, or words; either 
i&gns by reprefentation, as the Mexican pictures ; 
or figns by analogy, as the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics ; or figns by infliitution, as the Peruvian 
knots, the Chinefe chara6l;ers, and the Arabislil 
cyphers. 

At length, in difierent nations, men became 
fenfible of the imperfection, the atail^guity, lukd 
the tedioufnefs of eath of ^efe methdds of colxi- 
munication with one another. Hiey hegkk to 

confider. 
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toii£dttj that by ernpioying figtis which ihould L E c r. 
ftand not direfiUy for things, but for the words ,^_ J^ 
whidi they u(ed in fpeech for naming thefe 
things,a confiderable advantage would be gained* 
For they reflected farther, that though the num- 
ber of words in every Language be, indeed, very 
great, yet the number of articulate founds, 
which are ufed in compofing thefe words^ i^ 
comparaldvely fmalL The fanie fimple founda 
ace contdnually recurring and repeated ; and are 
combined together, in various ways, for forming 
aH tile variety of words which we uttesr. They 
tietiiought themfelves, therefore, of inventing 
figns, not for each word by i.tfelf, but ibr 
each of thofe fimple founds which we em- 
ploy in forming our words ; and by joining to- 
gether a few of thdfe %ns, they faw that it 
vould be practicable to exprefs, in Writing, the 
whoie combinations of founds which our words 
arequine. . 

* 

The AtA flqp in this new progrefs, was the 
inventkm of an alphabet of fyllables, whicdi 
fnrobably preceded tt\e invention of an alphabet 
of letfaeas, among fbihe of the ancient nations ^ 
«nd which is faid to he retained, to this day, in 
iEthiopia, and fi>me countries of India. By 
4ixing upon a particular knark, or chamdter, for 
fiivery fyilable in the Language, the number of 
cfaaraSfcers, necefiary to be ufed in Writing, 
iwas r^ueed within a mudi fmaller compia& 
than the number of words in the Language, 
^till^ liow)eV3er, the number of chara&ers wati 
c fc 4 great; 
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X. £ c T* great ; and mufl have continued to render botl) 
^^* reading and writing very laborious arts, Tillj 
at lafl, fome happy genius arofe ; and . tracing 
the founds made by the human voice, to i;heir 
mofl fimple elements, reduced them to a very 
few vowels and confonants ; and by affixing to 
each of thefe the.figns, which, we now^ call Let^ 
ters, taught men how, by l^ir combinations^ 
to put in Writing all the different words, or 
combinations of found, which they employed 
in Speech, By being reduced to this fim- 
pKcity, the. art of Writing was brought to 
its highefl ilate of perfedtion ; and, in this 
(late, we now enjoy it in all the countries pf 
Europe. 

To whom we are indebted for this fliblim^ 
and refined difcovery does not appear. Con- 
cealed by the darknefs of remote anti^ity, 
the great inventor is deprived of thofe honours 
which would ftill be paid to his memory, by 
all the lovers of knowledge and learning* It 
appears from the books which M&Ces^ has writ- 
ten, that among the Jews, >and probably among 
the Egyptians, letters had been invented prior 
to his age. The univerfal tradition among the 
ancients is, that they were firft impprted into 
Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician ; who, ac^ 
cording to the common lyftem of chronology, 
v/^s contemporary . with Jpfhua ; aqcording to 
Sir Ifaac Newton's lyftem, contemporary with 
King David. As the Phoenicians are not known 
^ have been the inventors ofany art or. foi^hce^ 

though. 
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though, by means of their extenfive c(Hnmerce, UE c t: 
they propagated the difcoveries made by other ^^ 
nations, the mod probable and natural account 
of the origin of alphabetical characters is, that 
they took rife in Egypt, the firft civilized kingj* 
dom of which we have any authentic accounts, 
and the great fource of arts and polity among 
the ancients. In that country, the favourite 
ftudy of hieroglyphical chara6lers had directed 
much attention to the art of Writing. Their 
hieroglyphics are known to have been inter- 
mixed witlj abbreviated fynibob, and arbitrary 
marks; whence, at laft, they caught the idea 
of contriving marks^ not for^ .things merely, but 
for founds. Accordingly, Plato (in Phasdo) 
exprefsly attributes the inyeation of letters to 
^Tb^utb, the Egyptian, who is fuppofed to have 
been the Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks. 
Cadmus himfelf, though he paffed from Phoe. 
nicia to Greece, yel is affirmed, by feveral of 
the aocients, to have been originally of Thebies 
in. Egypt.. Moft probably, Mofes carried with 
him the Egyptian letters into the land of Ca* 
naan ; and there being adopted by the Phoenix 
cians, who inhabited part of that country, they 
were tranfmitted into Greece. 

The. alphabet which Cadmus brought into 
Xxreece was imperfect, and is faid to have con- 
tained only fixteen letters. The reft were after- 
wards added, according as figns for proper 
founds were found to be wanting. It is curious 

4;o obferve> that the letters which we ufe at this 

day, 
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tiTiC tx iB^j ean te tme^ back to this very alphabet 
™* of Cadmud. The Roman alphabet, which ob* 
tadm ^mth us, and with moft df the European 
imtionB, is plainly iformed ^on the Greek, with 
a iew variations. And all learned men obferve^ 
t^at the Greek ^h^nSter^^ efpecially according 
to the mkhner in which they ai;e fi>rmed in tthe 
oldeft infcriptiond, have a remarksMe conform 
iniiy to the Hebrew or Samaritan bharaSfceirs, 
which, it k agr^e49 are the fame with die Hice^ 
niciah, or alphabet of Cadm;iis. Invert the 
Greek cham^fcets froih left to right, according 
tD the Phdehician and Hebrew manner o£ Writ* 
ing, ^d they are nearly the fame; Befidee the 
6ofa£>rihitrf of figure, the nami^ or denoxtaina^ 
tibos of the letters, alphia, bdte, g^mitikj i&c. 
and tM order in which the l^t|;ers are Arranged, 
in'aU the fbveral alphabets, Pbeenician, Hebrew, 
@r«dk,fand Ebtnan; dgree ib-niucb, a6 amounts 
to a demonilcdtion, .that tliey were all derived 
i»ri^it% frbm the fame fourcie. Ati invention 
fi) uf^l and i&mple liras greedily received by 
m^kind, ahd j^lrops^ted with ipeed and facility 
ilm)ugh nfen}!^ difibreht natiofas. 

The letters were, i^^iteally, ^written &0m ^tbe 
right hand towards the left ; that is, in a con- 
iirary ^o^der 'to w&it we now fi^aSlifb. This 
ilifai;niier bf 'Writing ^Attai&ed iqnang the A%« 
•fifiAis, >Ph(^ickifa^, Arxbians^ ;iixid Hebrecws; 
tiud 'fi^om Tome Verf (4d ^nfeviptio^s, Appears ito 
iMve-^btsfihed^lfe amon^ tlie«6reeks. Afters 
^aSrdi^ ^jte^ri;^ ad^ti^d a iie# sdiethod, writ- 
, : ing 



iikg their lines altertiately fttm <4ie right ko tlfiS l E.C T* 
Idft, and from the left; to the right, 1;i*}ch ^feS ^ ^ 
cailled Boujlrophedon ; or, writal^ «ffeet the mi«- 
ner in which oxe*i plow the grou^n^. Of this, 
feveral fpecimetls ftill rem^n ; ptaiAadAtly^ the 
infcription on the fkmouH Sigd^an ihdhumiant ; 
and down to the days of Solo^, the Tegiflktor 
of Athens, this continued to be the cdriitnb?* 
method of Writing. At length, the mdtio!^ 
from the left hand to the right being found more 
natural and commodious, the practice of Writ- 
ing ki this dire^i<Hi prefv^lled throughout tiB 
the countries of Euroj)e» 

Writing wfts Img h kind df engrStting. F9- 
lars, and tables 6f fttfne, W^re fii^ eitiptey6A 
fbr this purpofe, and afterwards, plftties of the 
fofter metals, ihch as lead/ In proportion as. 
Writing became more common, lighter ahd m(5t^ 
portable fubftances Were employed. TheleaVeS, 
and the bark of ^ertaiil trees, W^i^e fefed ki ibWife 
countries; alld in others, tablets »f Wodd, otf. 
vered with a thin coat of foft waSi:, oh Which 
the impreffibh waid kttade with a ftyltfs of irbh. 
Iti later times, the hided of ammalis, pi*6perly 
prepared, ^nd poliihed into parchn^eht, Wei^ 
the mo(t com^dn mMeiials. Our ^i^i^nt ih@- 
tbod of writi«ig on pJtp^t*, is ah ihVentit>h df 
lio greater antil$i!iiQr than the fouitg^nth cen- 
tury. 



Thus I have given fome account of the 
grefs of thefe two great arts, Speech and Writ- 
ing? 
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L EOT. ing; by which men's thoughts are communis 
cated, and the foundation laid for all knowledge 
and iipprovement* Let us conclude the fub-* 
je6t, with comparing in a few words, fpoken 
Language^ and written Language; or words 
uttered in our hearing, with words reprefented 
to the eye ; where we fliall find feveral advan- 
tages and diiadvantages to be balanced on both 
^es. 

# 

. The advantages of writing above Speech are, 
itbat Writing is both a more extenfive, and a 
more permanent method of commuBication» 
More extenfive ; as it is not confined within the 
narrow circle of thofe who hear our words ; but, 
by means of written chara6ters, we can fend our 
thoughts abroad, and propagate them through 
the world ; we can .lifl our voice, fo as to fpeak 
to the mofi. diftant regions of the earth. More 
permanent alfo, as it prolongs this voice to the 
mod diftant ages; it gives us the means of 
.recprdipg pur fentiments to futurity, and of 
.perpetuating the inftru6live memory of paft 
tranfa^^ions. It likewife affords this advantage 
to fuch as read, above fuch as hear, that having 
the written ' characters before theif eyes, they 
can arreft the fenfe of the writer. They can 
paufe, and revolve, and compare at their leifure, 
one paffage v/ith another ; whereas, the voice is 
fugitive and paffing ; you muft catch the word3 
the moment they are uttered, or you lofe them 
for even 



But, 
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' BtJT, although thefe be fo great advantages of L E c T. 
written Language, that Speech, without Writ- ^' 
ing, would have been very inadequate for the 
inftrudbion of mankind : yet we mull not forget 
to obferve, that fpoken Language has a great 
fuperiority over written Language, in point of 
energy or force. The voicfe of the living 
Speaker makes an impreffion on the mind, much 
ftronger than can be made by the perufal of any 
Writing. The tones of voice, the looks and 
geftures which accompany difcourfe, and which 
no Writing can convey, render difcourfe, when 
it is well managed, infinitely more clear, and 
more expreflive, than the moil accurate Writ- 
ing. For tones, looks, and geftures, are natural 
interpreters of the fentiments of the mind. 
They remove ambiguities ; they enforce impref- 
fions ; they operate on us by means of fympathy, 
which is one of the moft powerful inftruments 
of perfuafion. Our fympathy is always awakened 
more by hearing the Speaker, than by reading 
his works in our clofet. Hence, though Writing 
may anfwer the purpofes * of mere inftru6lion^ 
yet all the great and high efforts of eloquence 
muft be made, by means of fpoken, not of 
written, Language. 









LECTURE VIII- 



STRUCTURE OF Ui^NGUAGE. 

I E c T. A FTER having given an account of the Rife and 
^^* JProgrefs of Language, I proceed to treat 

of its Stru6lure, or of General Grammar. The 
JStrufture of Language is extremely artificial ; 
and there are few fciences in which a deeper, 
or more reined logic is employed, than in 
;ramqiar. It is apt to be flighted by fuper- 
icial thinkers, as belonging to thofe rudiments 
of knowledge, which were inculcated upon us 
in our earlieft youth. But what was then in* 
culcated before we could comprehend its prin- 
ciples, would abundantly repay our ftudy in 
maturer years j and to the ignorance of it, muft 
be attributed many of thofe fundamental defedls 
which appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philofophical 
accuracy on the principles of General Gram- 
mar ; and, what is more to be regretted, fewer 
Aill have thought of applying thofe principles 

IS t<3r 
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to the Englilb Language. While the Prench L E c T. 
tongue has long been an obje£t of attention to ^^^* 
many able and ingenious writers of that nation, 
who have confidered its conftruStion, and deter- 
mined its propriety with great accuracy, the 
Genius and Grammar of the Engliih, to the 
reproach of the country, have not been fludied 
with equal care, or afcertained with the fame 
precifion. Attempts have been made, indeed, 
of late, towards fupplying^this defeat ; and fome 
able writers have entered on the fubje6t : but 
much remains yet to be done. 

I DO not propofe to give any fyftem, either 
of Grammar in general, or of Englifti Grammar 
in particular. A minute difcuffion of the nice« 
ties of Language would carry us too much 
off from other obje6ts, which demand our atten* 
tion in the courfe of Ledlures. But I propofe 
to give a general view of the chief principlea 
relating to this fubjeft, in dbfervations on the 
feveral parts of which Speech or Language h 
compofed; remarking as Igp along, the pecu-^ 
liarities of our own Tongue. After which, I 
ihall make fome more particular remarks on the 
Genius of the Englifti Language* 

The iirft thing to be confidered, is the divifion 
of the feveral parts of Speech. The eflential 
parts of Speech are the fame in all Languages. 
There muft always be fome words which denote 
the names of ob}eS:s, or mark the fubjeA of di& 
courfe ; other words, which denote the qusiities 

of 
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L £ c T. of thofe objefibs, and exprefs what we afiSna 
^^™* concerning them ; and other words, which point 
out their connections and relations. Hence, 
fubftantives, pronouns, adje6tives, verbs, pre- 
pofitions, and conjun3;ions, muft neceflarily be 
found in all Languages. The mofl fimple and 
comprehenfive divifion of the parts of Speech 
is, into fubftantives, attributives, and connec- 
tives *. Subftantives, are all the words which 
exprefs the names of objects, or the fubjefils 
of difcourfe; attributives, are all the words 
which exprefs any attribute, property, or aCfcion 
of the former ; connectives, are what exprefs 
the connections, relations, and dependencies, 
which take place among them. The common 
grammatical divifion of Speech into eight parts ; 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, 
prepofitions, interjections, and conjunctions; 
is not very logical, as might be eafily fliewn ; 
as it comprehends under the general term of 



* QuinAilian informs us, that this was the moft ancient 
divifion. ** Turn videbit quot & quae fjint partes orationis. 
" Qiianquam de numero.parum convenit. Veteres enim, quo- 
•* rum fuerant Ariftoteles atque Theodidesy verba mpdo, %c 
** nomina, & convindliones tradiderunt. Videlicet, quod in 
** verbis vim fermonis, in nominibus materiam, (quia alterum 
** eft quod loquimur, alterum de quoloquimur,) in convindlio- 
^ nibus autem complexum eorum efTe judicarunt ; qtias con- 
" jun£^iones ^ plerifque dici fcio ; fed hsec videtur ex uvv^KryM 
** magis propria tranflatib. Paulatim a philofophicis ac maxim^ 
'< a ftoicis, au6lus eft numerus; ac primi^m convin6lionibu8 
** articuli adjedli j poft praepofitiones j nominibus, appellatio, 
•* deinde pronomen ; deinde miftum verbo participium ; ipfii 
^ vefbisy adverbia," Lib. I. cap. iv. 

nouris^ 
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nouns, both fubftantives and adjeftives, which L R c T 
are parts of Speech generically and efTentially ^^* 
diflindt ; while it makes a feparate jpart of Speech 
of participles, which are no other than verbal 
adjeSiives. However, as thefe are the terms to 
which our ears haVe been mofl familiarjifed, and 
as an exa6i logical divifion is of no great confer- 
quence to our prefent purpofe, it will be better 
to make ufe of thefe known terms than of anj 
other. 

We are naturally led to begin with the con^ 
fideration of fubftantive nouns, which are the 
foundation of all Grammar, and may be con* 
lidered as the moft ancient part of Speech. For, 
affuredly, as fbon as men had got beyond fimple 
interje6fcions, or exclamations of palfion, and 
began to communicate themfelves by difcourfe, 
they would be under a neceffity of affigning 
names to the objects they faw around them; 
which, in Grammatical Language, is called the 
Jnvention of fubftantive nouns *. And here at 

our 



* I do not mean to affert^ that among all Nations, the firft 
•invented words were iimple and regular fubftantive nouns. No- 
thing is more difficult than to afcertain the precife fteps by 
which men proceeded in the formation of Language. Names 
for objeds muft^ doubtlefs^ have arifen in the moft early ftages 
of Speech. But it is probable^ as the learned author of the 
Treatife, On the Origin and Progreft of Language^ has (hewn 
j(vol.i. P- 37 1 •395*) that, among feveral favage tribes, fome of 
the firft articulate founds that were formed denoted a whole fen« 
tence rather than the name of a particular obje6i ; conveying 
fome information, or expreffing fome deflret or fears, fuited to 

VOL. I. M the 
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t E Cl\ our firft ftitting out, fomewhat curionti otrcnrs. 
3"^ „^ The individual objefts which flinrotind u* arc 
infinite in number. A favage, wherever he 
looked, beheld forefts and trees. To give fepa- 
rate names to every one of thofe trees, would 
have been an endlefs and impra^cable under- 
taking. The ^firft object was, to give a name 
to that Jiarticular tree, whofe fruit relieved his 
hunger, or whofe fliade prote^ed him from the 
fun. But obferving, that though other trees 
were diflinguifhed from this by peculiar quali* 
ties of fize or appiearance, yet, that they atfb 
agreed and refembled one another, in clertain 
common qualities, fuch as fpriiiging from a root. 



the circumftances in \duch that tribe was placed^ or lebtmg to 
the bufinefs they had mofb frequent occaiion to cany on | ai 
the lion is coming, the river is fwelling) &c. t/Uny of their 
firft words, it is hkewife probable, were not iimple fubftantlve 
nouns, but fubftantives, accompanied with fome of thofe attri- 
butesp in conjun^on with which they #ere moft frequently 
accuftomed to behold them| as the great bear» the little hnt^ 
the wound made by the hatchet, &c. Of all which the Author 
produces inftances from feveral of the American Languages ; 
vnd it is, undoubtedy, fuitable to the natural courfe of thet 
operations of the human nund, thus to begin widb particttbra the 
moft obvious to fenfe, and to proceed from the& to more ge^ 
neral espreffions. He likewile obforves* tlat the words id 
thofe primitive tongues are far from bei^gi «8 we might fiip« 
pofe them, rude and fliorty and crowded with cdnfenatttS'; bid^ 
OB the contrary, are, for the moft part, long worda» wad ftH 
of vowels. This is the confequence of tbeSr being fatoed nptA 
the natural founds which the voice utters with moft eale^ K 
little varied and diftinguifhed by articulation ; and he (hews this 
to hold, in fad, taxing moft ol the tebarous langoagea wUck 

wad 
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and bearing branches and leaves, he formed in L is c T. 
his mind feme general idea of thofe common ^^^* 
qualities, and ranging all that pofie^ed them 
under one clafs of objefts, he called that whole 
dafs, a tree. Longer experience taught him 
to fiibdivide this genus into the feveral fyocieB 
of oak, pine^ afli, and the reft, according as his 
ob&rvatioti e^ctended to the feveral qualities in 
which thefe trees agreed or differed. 

BuT^ ftill, he made ufe only of general terms 
in £^ech* For the oak, the pine, and the afli, 
were names of whole claffes of obje6ts ; each of 
which included an immenfe number of undiftin- 
guifhed individuals; Here then it ajjpears, that 
though the formation of abftra6i:, or general 
conceptions, is fuppofed to be a difficult opera* 
tion of the mind ; fuch conceptions mud have 
entered into the very firfl formation of Lan- 
guage. For, if we except only the proper names 
of perfims, fuch as Cfiefar, John, Peter, all the 
other fubftantive nouns which we employ in di& 
Qcmrfe are the names, not of individual obje6ts^ 
but of very extenfive genera, or ipecies of ob- 
jefts ; as, man, lion, luniff^ river, &c. We are 
not, however, to imagine, that thi^ invention of 
general, or ^kiAvaj^ terms, requires any great 
exertion of mftaphyficgl capacity : for, by what-* 
ever fteps the mind proceeds in it, it is certain, 
that, when men have once ofoferved refemblances 
lamong objefls, they are naturally inclined to 
pdl all thofe which refemble one another by one 
ijAOPUBio^ name $ and of courfe to cla& them 

M 2 under 
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L E c T. under one fpecies. We may daily obferve this 
^^^' pra^tifed by children, in their firft attempts to- 
wards acquiring Language. 

But now after Language had proceeded as far 
as I have defcribed, the notification which it 
made of objects was ftill very imperfect : for, 
when one mentioned to another, in drfcourfey 
any fubilantive noun, fuch as, man, liony or tree, 
how was it to be known, which man, which lion, 
or which tree he meant, among the many com- 
prehended under one name ? Here occurs a very 
curious, and a very ufeiul contrivance for ipeci- 
fying the individual obje£fc intended, by means 
of that pa(t of Speech called the Article. 

The force of the Article confifts, in pointing 
or fingling out from the common mafs, the indi- 
vidual of which we mean to fpeak. In Englifb, 
we have two Articles, a and the; a is more ge» 
nerai and unlimited ; the more definite and fpe* 
cial. A is much the fame with oncy and marks 
only any one individual of a fpecies : that indi- 
vidual being either unknown, or left undeter- 
mined ; as, a lion, a king. TAe, which poffefles 
more properly the force of the Article, afcer- 
tains fome known or determined individual of 
the fpecies ; as, the lion, the king. 

Articles are words of great ufe in Speech. 
In fome Languages, however, they are not 
found. The Greeks have but one article, i i to, 
which anfwers to our definite, or proper Article, 

15 the. 
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the. They have no word which anfwers to our l E c T* 
Article a; but they fupply its place by the ab- , ^^ 
fenc€i of their Article : Thus, Ba<nxtvq fignifies, 
a king ; i Ba<riXiv? the king. The Latins have 
no Article. In the room of it they employ 
pronouns, as, hie, ille, ifle, for pointing out the 
objedls which they want to diftinguifli. " Nofter 
** fermo," fays Quin6lilian, " articulos non dc- 
^^ fiderat, ideoque in alias partes orationis Ipar- 
** guhtur." This, however, appears to me a 
defe6t in the Latin Tongue ; as Articles con- 
tribute much to the cleamefs and precifioa of 
Language. 

In order to illuftrate this, remark .what diffe- 
rence there is in the meaning of the following 
expreffions in Engliih, depending wholly on the 
different employment of the articles : ** The fon 
** of a king — The fon of the king — A fon of 
*' the king's/' Each of thefe three phrafes has 
an entirely different meaning, which I need not 
explain, becaufe any one who underftands the 
Language conceives it clearly at firft hearing, 
through the different application of the Articles, 
,a and the. Whereas in Latin, " Filius regis" 
is wholly undetermined; and, to explain in 
:which of thefe three fenfes it is to be under- 
ftood, for it may bear any of them, a circumlo- 
cution of feveral words muft be ufed. In the 
lame manner, " Are you a king ?*' " Are you the 
" king ?" are queftions ofquitefeparate import; 
whichf however, are confounded together in 
the Latin phrafe, " efne tu rex ?*' " Thou art a 

M 3 " man,'' 
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L E c T. ** mat/* is a very general *ttd harmlc^pdfiti^^ 
^' , bat, " thou art the men,*' is ati afl^tion capable, 
we know, of ftriking terror and remofib into the 
heart. Thefe obfervations illullrate the fiwce 
and importance of Articles : aad, at the iaitie 
time, I gladly lay hold of any bj^rtunity of 
fliewing the advantages of out oi^^n liangoage* 
• » . 

Besides this quality of being particuhrifedby 
the Article, three affa^ons belong* to fubftan-* 
tive notins, nunnber^ gender, and <iafe, ivhich 
teqwre our ooo£d6ration» 

Number diftinguilhes them as one, or many, 
<^ the fame kind, called the Singular and Pl^sal ; 
a diilin3;ion found in all Langu^es, and which 
xmifl, indeed, have been coeval with the very 
infancy of Language i as there were few things 
which men had moone frequent oQcafion to ^x*- 
prels, than the diflferenoe between^one^and mmy* 
For the greater facility of expreffii^g dt^ it has^ 
in all Languages, been marked by fome varia- 
tion made i^on the fmbflantiv-e noun ; ^as we fee, 
in Engliih, our plural is commonly formed by 
the addition of the letter S. In the Hebrew, 
Greek, and fome other antient Languages^ we 
find, not only a plurai^ but a dual nnamber j ihe 
rife of which may very naturally be accoimtad 
for, from feparate terms of numbering not being 
yet invented, «nd one, two, and many^ being 
all, or at leail, the cliief numeral diftin^Stioiis 
which men, at £rll> had any ocu^fion to taS^ 
notice of. * 

Gender 
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Gender jis ^n ^^ion of fubftantive noups, leqt^ 
which will lead u? into more difcuflion thao ,^^![^ 
Qjumber. Getifji^i: jieing founded on the dif^ 
tJB^ion of the tiyo fexes, it 19 plain, that in ^ 
proper fenfe^ it c^ only find place in the names 
of living cr^ature39 which admit the diflin3;ioa 
o^ ^ale and female } an4^ therefbr^^ can be 
fanged under the mafculine or fepiininegender^* 
AH other fubftantive nouns ouj^ht to beTojsig, to 
vhat gramma^anj^ call the Neuter Gender^ 
which is. mean jt p> imply the neg;ation of either 
fex. But, with rej^eift U>. tb^s dillributfou^ 
ipmewh^t §pgi?lar hath obtainjed in the &yn&uv^ 
of Lwiguage- For, in correfpondef^ce to th^t 
diftin£tion of male and female fex which ;*uni; 
through all the clafles of animals, men have, in 
mpft Langua,ges^ r^mked a ^j^ ^^W^^ ^^ 
inanimate .Qhjej3:s .^Ifo, un4i^r the Jtijke 4^^v^g^ 
tions of mafpi^line and fprniniqe/. Thus, W9 
ftid it, both ift the Qxefik afid Latin Tpnj^es^ 
Qlactius^ a fword^ for inftafljce, h mafcjiline; 
fa^ttay an arrow, is fenfiinine p ^d thi^ ^g,^^^ 
iron of iCbx ^ inanimate obj^^, ;this diftiniStig^ 
i^f them into mafculine and jSenunii^^ appears 
ofitep to bp entirely caprici9us ; derived ifrpm 09 
jpiljher principle than the f^j^lUal ftru^ure pf .thp 
Lfiqgu^e, W;hich refers, to a certain g^n^r, 
words of a certain termin^itipn. In the Gi^if^ 
and X'atMi, .however^ all inanim^t^ ^jpfitf are 
^ot d^fji^ribu^d jbptto ma^cvdin^ ^nd feffiinio.^; 
Ipiut vwy pf »them are ajfo c;laflpd, ,wh?f e jjil ^ 
them oug^ 4;q haw^ieep, v^dpr iJlw ^ff^ 8^ 
dUr ; as, templum^ a church j fediky a feat. 

u 4 But 
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L E C T. But the genius of the French and Italfan 
• Tongues differs, in^this refye^, frofti the Greek 
and Latin. In the French and Italian', from 
vrhatever caufe it has happened, fo it is, that 
the neuter gender is wholly unknown, and that 
all their names of inanimate objects are put upon 
the fame footing with living creatures ; and diC 
tributed, without exception, into mafculine and 
feminine. The French have two articles, the 
mafculine fe, and the feminine la; and one or 
other of thefe is prefixed to all fubftantive nouns 
in the Language, to denote their gender. The 
Italians make the fame univerfal ufe of their 
article il and fo, for the mafculine ; and la for 

the feminine. 

. - >  

In the Englilh Language it is remarkable that 
there obtains a peculiarity quite oppofite. In 
the French and Italian there is no neuter gender. 
In the Englifh, when we ufe common difcourfe, 
all fubftantive nouns, that are not names of living 
"Creatures, are neuter without exception; JHe, 
JJiCy and iV, are the marks of the three genders ; 
and we always ufe iV, in ipeaking of any obje6fc 
where there is no fex, or where the fex is not 
known. The Englifh is, perhaps, the only 
Language in the known world (except the Chi- 
nefe^ which is faid to agree with it in this par- 
ticular), where the diftinfition of gender is pro- 
perly and philofophically applied in the ufe of 
words, and confined, as it ought to be, to mark 
the real diftin£tions of male and female. 

H£NC£ 
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Hekc^ arifes a very great and fignal ad-L'£cT.^ 
vantage of the Engliih Tongue, which it is of ^^' 
confequence to remark *. Though in common 
difcourfe, as I have akeady obferved, we em- 
ploy only the proper and literal diftin^tion of 
fexes ; yet the genius of the Langiiage permits 
us, whenever it will add beauty to our dip** 
courie, to make the names of inanimate objeffcff 
mafcidine and feminine in a metaphorical 
fenfe ; and when we do fo,- we are underflood 
to quit the literal ftyle, and to ufe one of tfae*^ 
figures of difcourfc. 

For inftance ; if I am fpeaking ef virtue, in 
the courfe of ordinary converfation, or of flri£fc 
reafoning, I refer the word to no fex or gen^ 
der ; I fay, " Virtue is ita own reward ;*' or; 
** it is the law of our nature." But if I chuie 
to rife into a higher tone ; if I feek to ertbdliih 
said animate my difcourfe, I give a'fex to virtue; 
I fay, ^* She defcends from Heaven j*' ** ihe 
^* alone confers true honour upon man ;'^ 
** her gifts are the only durable rewards/' By 
this means, we have it in our power to vary 
our ftyle at pleafure. By making a very flight 
alteration, we can perfonify any obje^ that 
we chufe to introduce with dignity; and by 
this change of manner, we give warning, that 



~ * The foQowing obfervationft on the metaphorical ufe of 
genders m.tfae Englifli Xianguage, are taken from Mr. Harris't 
Hermes. - - 

*...'. we 



LtsCT^ w« ara pfl^qg froQi the ftri^ und Jtogioftl ^ the 
y^ . Qi7iani$nit«d ai^cJ rhetoricul ftyle. 

This is m advantage which not ooly eveiy 
paet» bu^ :every g»od writer and fpieaker in 
pf afe» i0i OA loapy oc^afioaa, glad to lay hxM 
of, smd ioapr^ye ; and it i$ an advaa^i^e peco^ 
liar to ouf ToE^ue ; no other X^ai^guago f^q0kSm 
tL For, in oUier lav^pmgWy ev^y word has 
«Ae fixed gei)d«r, m^uline, femimn^, or 
Muter^ whii^b ^an, uupoQ no wc»&(m^ be 
changed ; a^cro, for inftance, io Gi^eky w^ius 
in Latin ; and la vertu in French ; are uniformly 

j^iniM. She m04l alwa)4s i^e t^e pronoun an- 
fw^ring tft.th* "^Qf^^ iwhet^yo^ \m ^ritmg m 

-poetry or jm |iro&^ w^tj^r you he ufing tibe 
fty,Ie of ree^Hovmgy pr; tha^ of deelantatJQ^ s 
whereas, in Ignglilh^ w« cmi leither »%^fm1k <iiur- 
ieires with ithe phil^^cjphieal accM'^y i^ giviiiig 
|iQ gead^r to tbiiigs mmm«i» x m^ hy giving 
them gen^tier, and ti?Mpforwing JthjBiH into pec- 
ion^, we 94apt thaea to the ftyle «ifpoetjy^ wid, 
wiien it ifjppoj?er#w# enl|>t«in prober 

« It defttrves to :he ^rther r^mar1i:«d enihifi 
ivSp^dt,^^^ wi^H wei^fnploy itha^ lib^ty w^h 
our I*»nguagp ftllw^ of #ferihing ftjc to ^y 

iaai»iia9i(e ol^^t "^ ^^w? mot© .howei^er, th^ 

liberty of making it of what gender we pleafe, 
jtnafculine or feminine ; but are in general, fub- 
je^ed to iowp i^ule >of gender whioh the our- 
teocif of LongiMge h^ ifixed to that objeSu 
The foundation of that ride is imagined, by 

Mr. Harris^ 
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Mr. Harris, ia Us «< Fhilofi>phioal Enqoky itdx^ X B c 1^ 
*« the Friacjples oi' Oranmar/' to bfe iaid in a ^'™' 
oerudn diRant refennbiancfe or analogy to tiie 
natural diftindioii of the tivo fexes. 

IfairSy according to him, we commonly give 
the mafbiline gender to thofe fuirftaiitive nounft 
ofed iguratitely, which are confpicuoBS for 
the attributes of ifiipartiiig<> or coQitntamkMing % 
which $ire by nature ilrong and efficaciotis, 
-elt^erto good or ^vU^ or which haTea'ckirft 
to fome eminence, whether laudable or ^firoC. 
Thofe, again, he imagines to be generally made 
SemKiiM^j wbtch anti oonfpbiftous for Hie^ttri- 
1)ut0i of icontsyiniiig^ tfnd of bringing foi^th-; 
wyv^ have more df thei^paffiye in ^A^ir^toitifrfe 
1^afi>of tliieia^bive; 'which »re peculiat4y'4)dftcitl- 
"fill or :amiabke; or' which hQJU^e arefpe^ to ftidi 
excel&d as are cdtber ifemkiine than' xn^ttulmi. 
Upon idiefe prmciples be tadces notice, 4lmt llie 
fun is always put in the niaifciiline g€fnder with 
lis; llie moon in the feminine, ^b beit^g tbe 
receptftdle of the fun'43 Hgfat. The 'edrtfh is, 
^niveffaHy-, feamAM. A (hip, a coimtry^ a <:ity, 
me likewMe madie feminine, as receivers or 
containers. God, in tAl Languages, is mafed- 
line* Time, we make mtffcidine, on account of 
its migfaty efficacy ; tirtise, fenHDine, from its 
beauty, sod its being the ^je& of love. For- 
tune is always femts^me. Mr. Harris imagines, 
that 4l^ reafons which determine the gender 
of fuch ^capital w<mis as tbefe, hold in moft 
other ILafiguages m weiK as #e £ngliih* This, 

however. 
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L B C T. however^ appears doubtful. A variety of ciiV 
^^^^ cumftances, which feemed cafuai to .us, becaufe 
we cannot reduce them to principles, muft^ 
unqueilionably, have influenced the original 
formation of Languages; and in no article 
•whatever does Language appear to have been 
^nore. capricious, and to have proceeded lefs 
according to fixed rule, than in* the impofition 
of gender upon tilings inanimate ; eQiecially 
among fuch nations as have aj^Iied the dif- 
tindlion of mafculine and feminine to all fub- 
ftantive nouns. 

. H^vtNG difcufled gender, I proceed^ next, 
to another remarkable peculiarify of fubftantive 
nouns, which, in the ilyle of grammar, is caUed 
their declenfion by cafes. Let us, firft, confider 
what cafes fignify. In order to underiland 
tbis^ it is necei&ry to obferve, that, after men 
bad given names to external obje6ts, had par- 
ticularifed them by means of the article^ and 
diftinguiflied them by number and gender, fl;ill 
their Language remained extremely itnperfeS;, 
till they had derived fome method of eicpreffing 
• the relations which thofe objects bore, one to- 
wards another. They would find it of little ufe 
to have a name for man, lion, tree, river, with- 
, out being able, at the fame time, to fignify how 
thefe Hood with refpedl to each other ; whether, 
as approaching to, receding from, joined with, 
and the like. Indeed, the relations which ob- 
jed;s hear to one another are immen&ly nume- 
i {^d therefore^ jtod^vifi; nufneaiibr them 

'Oil all? 
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'ail, mud have been among the lad and inoil t £ c t. 
diflScult refinements of Language. But, in its ^^^* 
moft early periods, it was.afafolutely neceflary to 
exprefi, in fome way or other, fuch relations as 
were moll important, and as occurred moft 
frequentlyin common Speech. Hence the geni- 
tive, dative, and ablative cafes of nouns, which . 
expre& the noun itfelf together with thofe rela- 
tions, ofi tOy Jrom^ withj and by; the relations 
which we have the moft frequent occafion to 
mention. The proper idea, then, of cafes in 
declenfion, is no other than an expreffion of the 
ilate, or relation, which one object bears to 
another, denoted by fome variation made upon 
the name of that obje6t $ moft commonly in 
the final letters, and by fome Languages, in 
the initial. 

All Languages, however, do not agree in 
this mode of expreffion. The Greek, Latin, 
and feveral other Languages, ufe declenfion. 
The Englifh, French, and Italian, do not ; or, 
at moft, ufe it very imperfedlly. In place of 
the variations of cafes, the modern Tongues 
exprefs the relations of objects, by means of the 
words called Prepofitions, which denote thofe 
^lations, prefixed to the name of the objedt. 
Englifh nouns have no cafe whatever, except 
a fort of genitive, commonly formed by the ad- 
dition of 'the letter s to the noun ; as when we 
fay " Dryden's Poems," meaning the Poems of 
Dryden. Our perfbnal pronouns have aifo a 
cafe, which anfwers to the accufative of the 

Latin, 
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L £ c T. Latin^ /, tne^-^he^ hm^'^wkOj'wkanL There 
^^ is nothing, then, or at leaft very little, in the 
Grammar of our Language, which correiponds 
to dedenfion in the antient Languages* 

Two queftions, refpefifcing this fabje6fc, may 
^ be put. Firft, Which o£ thefe methods of ex« 
preffing relations, whether that by declenfion, 
or that by prepoiitions, was the pioft antient 
ufage in Language ? And next. Which of them 
has the beft effedt ? Both methods, it is plain^ 
are the fame as to the fenfe, and differ only in 
form. For the figntficancy of the Ronum .Lan-» 
guage would not have been altered, though the 
nouns, like ours, had been without cafes^ pro* 
vided they had employed prepofitions ; and 
though, to exprefs a difciple of Plato, they had 
faid, " Difcipulus de Plato,** like the modern 
Italians, in place of ^^ Difcipulus Platonis/' 

 

. Now, with relpe6t to the antiquity of ca&s, 

although they may, on firft view, feem to con* 
ftitute a more artificial method than^ the other, 
of denoting relations, yet there are ftrong rea» 
fons for thinking that this was the earlieft me- 
thod prafti&d by men* We find» in &/ft, that 
declenfions and cafes are ufed in mofl of what 
are called the Mother Tongues, or Original 
Languages, as well as in the Greek and Latin^ 
And a very natural and fatisfjring account can 
be given why this uikge fliould have eaily 
obtained. Relations are the moft abftraft and 
aietapfayfical ideas of any which men have pccs^ 

i6 Hon 



fion to form, ii^rheli they are confldered by I* E c T» 
fhemfelves, and ibparated frdih the rdated ^ J!^L J 
Object. It w<mld putde any man, as faa^ been 
well obferved by an Author on this M}]e€b^ to 
gire a diftinft account of what id meant by fiich 
B. word M ^ or Jhmiy when it ftslnds by idel^ 
atid to explain all that iK^ay be included undef 
it. The firft rude Inventors of Language, 
thei'elbre, would not, for a long while, arrive 
at fuch general terms. In place of confidering 
any relation in the abitra^, and deviflhg a name 
Ttt it, they would much more eafiiy conceive it 
in eonjun6l:ion with a particular objeft; and 
they would e^prefs their conceptions of it, by 
varying the name of that objeft through all the 
different cafes ; kominis, of a man ; h€Mini^ to a 
man ; hominey with a man, &c. 

But, though this method of declenfion was, 
probably, the only method which men employed 
at firft for denoting relations, yet, in progrefe of 
41me,tloany other relations being obferved,befides 
thofe which are fignified by the cafes of* nouns, 
and men alfo becoming more capable of general 
and metaphyfical ideas, feparate names were 
gradually invented for all the relations which 
Occurred, forming that Part of Speech wjiich we 
now oall Prepofitions. Prepofitions being once 
Introduced, they were found to be capable of 
fupplying the place of cafes, by being prefixed 
to the nominative of the noun. Hence it came 
to pais, that, as nations were intermixed by 
migrations and conquefts, and were obliged to 

learn. 
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L £ c T» learn, and adopt Ihe Languages of one another^ 
^* , prepofitions fupplanted the ufe of cafes and de* 
clenfioQS. When the Italian Tongue, for inftance, 
iprung out of the Roman, it was found more 
eafy and fimple, by the Gothic nations, to ac- 
commodate a few prepofitions to the nominative 
of ever}' noun, and to &.y, di Roma^ al Roma^ 
di Carthago^ al CarthagOy than to remember all 
the variety of terminations, RomcBj Romania Car-^ 
ihaginiSj Carthaginem^ which the ufe of declen^ 
fions required in the antient nouns. By this 
progrefs we can give a natural account how 
nouns, in our modem Tongues, come to be (b 
void of declenfion : a progrefs which is fuUy 
illullrated in Dr. Adam Smith's ingenious Dif- 
fertation on the Formation of Languages. 

With regard to the other queftion on this 
fubje6):, Which of thefe two methods is of the 
greater utility and beauty ? we fliall find advan^ 
tages and difadvantages to be balanced on both 
fides. There is no doubt, that, by abolifliing 
cafes, we have rendered the ftru6lure of modern 
Languages more fimple. We have difembar«- 
rafled it of all the intricacy which arofe from 
the different forms of declenfion, of which the 
Romans had no fewer than five ; and from all 
the irregularities in thefe feveral declenfions* 
We have thereby rendered our Languages more 
eafy to be acquired, and lefs fubjedl to the per- 
ple;&ity of rules. But, though the fimplicity 
and eafe of Language be great and efi:imable 
advsmtages, yet there are alfo fuch difadvan- 
tages 
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ta^esMtendiiigth^mbd^i'n'Wietftod, a^Iej^i'e the i j.c f 
fealaftde, 6n ^e ^Aol'e, doifb'tfbl, ot rather in'ditie ;^ J^ 
it to the fl:d6 of antiquity. 

5F6r, ill thie iffrft pkce, by our conftant ufe of 
prepofitioiis fot exprefling the reflations of things, 
we have filled Language with a multitTlde of 
thofe little S;V6rds, which are etierhally occurring 
in every.feiitenfce, and Aiay be thought thereby 
to have encunibered iSpeech ; by an addition of 
terms; and, by rendering it more prolii^ to 
have enervated its force. lii the fecond place, 
we have certainly rendered the found of lan- 
guage lefs agreeable to the ear, by depriving it 
of that variety and fweethefs which arofe from 
the length of words, and the change of tierrhi- 
nations, occafioned by the cafes in the Greek 
and Latin, But, in the third place, the moft 
material difadvantage is, that, by this abolition 
of cafes, and hy a fiiriilar alteration, of which I 
am tp Ipeak in the next Le6lure, in the cbriju- 
gatiori of vierbs, we have deprived ourfelves 
of that liberty of tranfpofition in the arrange- 
ment of words, which the antient Languages 
enjoyed. 

In th& antient Tongues, as I formerly ob^ 

« ferv^,- Ae different terminatidns, produced by 

dedfefiflon and coiyugdtibn, pointed out the re- 

' fererice of the. feveral words of a fentence to pae 

, another^ wildiout the aid of jU:^tapofitio)ft ; iirf- 

lered lliem to be placed, without g^tnbli^alty, ih 

ii^hatelrer xftder tWalS ifttoft fuited t0 gJte" fbrce to 

VOL. !• N the 
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L E c T. the* meaning) or harmony to the found. But 
^^™* now, having none of tliofe marks of relation 
incorporated with the words themfelves, we have 
no other way left us of (hewing what words in a 
fentence are moft clofely conneSbed in meianing, 
than that of placing them clofe by one another 
in the period. The meaning of the fentence is 
brought out in feparate members and portions j 
it is broken down and divided. Whereas the 
ftrudure of the Greek and Roman fentences, 
by the government of their nouns and verbs, 
prefented the meaning fo interwoven and com- 
pounded in all its parts, as to make us perceive 
it in one united view. The clofing words of 
the period afcertained the relation of each mem- 
Jjev to another ; and all that ought to be con- 
ne6led in our idea, appeared connefiled in the 
expreffion. Hence, more brevity, more viva- 
city, more force. That luggage of particles (as 
ah ingenious Author happily expreffes it), which 
we are obliged always to carry along with us, 
both clogs ilyle, and enfeebles fentiment.* 

Pronoun^ 



* *^ The various termination8 of the fame word» whether verli 
** or nouDy axe always conceived to be more intimately conneded 
^< with the term which they ferve to lengthen, than the additiona1| 
<f detached^ and in themfelves iniignificant particles, which wc 
'< are obliged to employ as conne&ives to our fignificant wordsi 
<< Our method gives almoft the fame expofure to the one as ta 
9i the other, making the iignificant parts, aad the infignificant, 
u equally confpicuous ; theirs much oftener fioks^ as it were, the 
H faposr ipta the. Ijitter, at once, pre&nriog their uk, and hiding 
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Pronouns are the clafi of words moft mhvly l £ c T. 
a:^lated to fubftantive nouns ; being, as the name ^^™* 
imports, reprefentatives, or fubftitutes, of nouns. 
/, tkouy hcjjlie^ and tV, are no other than aa 
abridged way of naming the perfons, or ofcyeag, 
*with which we have inunediate iutercourfe, or tp 
which we are obliged frequently to refer in di& 
courfe. Accordingly, they are fubje£t to the 
fame modifications with fubftantive nouns, of 
number, gender, and cafe. Only, with rejpeS; 
to gender, we may obferve, that the pronouns 
of the firft and fecond perfon, as they are called, 
I and thoUj do not appear to have had the di& 
tin^tions of gender given them in any Language; 
fer this plain reafon, that as they always refer to 
perlbns who are prefent to each other when they 
ipeak, their fex muft appear, and therefore needs 
not be marked by a maiciiline or feminine pro* 
noun. But, as the third perfon may be abient, 
or unknown, the diftin£lion of gender there 



<< their weaknefs. Our modem Language* mayn^in this reCped# 
<< be compared to the art pf the carpenter in ita rudeft ilate % 
** when the union of the materials employed by the artifan^ 
« coiild be effeded only by^e help of thofe external and coarfe 
** implements^ pins, nails, and cramps* The antient Languages 
^ refemble the &me art in its moft improved ftate, after the 
<* invention of dovetail joints, grooves, and mortices ; when thus 
*' all the principal jund^ions are eflkded, by forming, properlyp 
*' the extremities, or terminations of the pieces to be joined. 
*< For, by means of th<^fe, the union of the parts is rendered 
*< dofer ; while that by which that unbn is produced is fcarcely 
« perceivable.'* The Phiiofopby of Rhetoric, by Dr. Campbell 
vol. ii. p. 41 2* 

V 2 becomes 
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hECt. becomes neceflary ; and accordingly, in fingliih, 
^^* ^ it hath all the three genders belonging to it ; 
he^Jkej iU As to cafes ; even thoie Languages 
whibh have dropped them in fubilantive nouns, 
^nnetimes retain more of them in pronouns, for 
the fake of the greater jeadinefs in. expreffing 
rektions ; as pronoups are words of fuch fre- 
quent occurrence in difcourfe. In Engliih, 
moil of our grammarians hold the peribnal pro- 
nouns to have two cafes, befldes the pominative; 
a genitive, and an accufatiye. — /, wine^ me; — 
thou J thine y thee ; --p he^ his, him ; -*• who, whqfe, 
ivhom. 

* 

In the firfl flage of Speech, it is proimUe that 
the places of thofe pronouns ^^ere fuppiied by 
pointing to the object when prefent, and naming 
it when abfent For one can hardfy think that 
pronouns M^ere of early invention j as they are 
words of fuch a particular and artificial nature. 
/, thou, he, it, it is to be obferved, are not names 
peculiar to any fingle object, but fo v^ry general, 
that they itnay be applied to all peifons, or ob- 
je6ls, whatever, in certain circumftances. //is 
the mod general term that can poilibly be con- 
ceived, as it may iland for any one thing in the 
univerfe of which we f|)eak. At the fame time, 
thefe pronouns have this quality, that, in the 
circumftances in which they,, are applied, they 
never denote more than one precife individual ; 
which they afcertain, and i^cify, much in the 
fame manner as is 6x}JX6 by the article. So that 
pronouns aie, at once, the moil gebera), and 

the 
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the .^noft paitieiilar words ip Language. They t e c r, 
^pcommcf^yr^the mo& irregular and trouble* , ^"^ 
fome words to the learner, in the Gramroi>r of 
all Tongues ; as being the words moft in com- 
^sffffi ^r^),;and ftibj^dled therebyjtp the gsenteft 
V5rBiej;^es.' • . } ;. .,: '.. . s .: 

j^pj^qTiVES, or teri»$ df quj^ity, ftich'tfs greats 
Uttky blacky whife^ ^Ojurs, ourSy are thie plwiieft 
and fitnple^ pf all that clafe of words wbi^hi acd 
termed attr^tive. They axe fouad 19 aU JmA^ 
guages ; aqd, in $i\ LapguKg^ muft have becA 
v^y early a^>5^iGft;fKJ }^ aS objeflks cpuld . ilot: be 
i|jiliDgi4i(hQA from ooe another, nor any inters 
cpurfj^:beitCfiriri0d on conjcerning them, tiUotaksa 
QajpeS'^jsre'^iven to their different qualUiesii . > 






.1 HAVE nothing tq obferve in relation to then^ 
e^^pept that fingula^^ty whiph attends lihenL/in 
thi^.Greek and L0.ti99 Ip/^hi^ving' thle fame^fimft 
^V/f}i:.f;hem with;.^ubftafiilve hduri^ ;. bding de-i 
q}^ed, likei r^hejiin^ ^b)t :eafe^> and* fiibjfefiieddto £be 
li)li^4f^jn^ipn9 of number atid gtoderJ Hencei^ 
ij^^Ij^ happai^i thi^t; gramjn^aofi -have made 
t^n^ belong to the fame.piart of.iSpeech, and 
diyifled the noQfi into fubfiairtiYd and ad]e3;ive; 
an arrangement founded more on attedtion to 
the external form of words, thati to theii^ nature 
and force. For adje6tives^ .w^emis of quaiity^ 
have not, by their mature, the lead f ^ienblknce 
to fubftantiyeipoun^y as they never expcda an}^ 
thing whiohtcaq ppfflbly fiibfift by itielf ; wfaioU 
i^.^the^ very. :^ei)C|^ ofiftlM. fiibftiiatimr.flobiu 

1-; ; ..,;v N* ^^^y 
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L E c T; They are, ind^ecly more a-kin'td verbs, which, 
J^^ ^ likfe them, exptefs the attribute of foiiie fub- 
ilance. .? , . 

It may, at firft view, appear fottiewfaait fidd 
and fantaftic, that adje6lives fhould^ iri the 
antient Languages, have afiumed fo much the 
form of fubfltantives ; fince neither number, nor 
gemder, nor cafes, nor relations, have any tMng 
to dby in a proper fenfe, with mere qualities, 
fuch ik; goad or greats foft or Kdri. And yet 
bonus J and magnnsj ^nd tener^ have their lingular 
and plural, their maicuHnd and fdiAPinine, th^r 
gsenitives^^ and datives, like any df the names of 
fubftanxies, or perfons. But thid can be ac- 
counted for, from the genius 6fthdfe Tongues. 
They avoided, as much as pofltble, confidering 
qualities feparately, or in the abftraft. They 
made them a part^ or appendage of the fub* 
fiance which they lerved ^ to diilingulfh ; they 
made the adjective depend on it^ fubftaritWeji 
and refemble it in termination, in number^''^Hff 
gender, in order that the two might coiled* 
the more intimately, and be joined 'iti th'i Ifei^n*^ 
of expreffion, as they were in the natiu^ t)i* 
things. The liberty of tranfpofition, too, which 
thofe Languages indulged, required fuch a 
method as this to be followed. Foi*, allowino- 
the related words4)f a fentence to be placed at 
a diftance from, each other, it required the rela- 
tion of adjectives to their proper fubftantives to 
be pointed out, by fuch iimilar circumftarice* 
of fonn and termination, as, accordihg to the 

t6 grammatical 
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grammatical ftyle, fhould Ihew their concord- L E c T 

ance. When I fay, in Englifli, the " Beautiful ^^J^ 

^ wife of a brave man/* the juxtapoiition of 

the words prevents all ambiguity. But when 

I lay, in Latin, " Formofa fortis viri uxor j" it 

is only the agreement^ ia^g^nder, niipber, and 

cafe, of the adjective, " Jbrmq/hj*^ which is the 

firft word of the fentence, with the fubftantive 

<< wpoTj* which is the laft word, that declarer 

the meaning. 
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L £ c T. /^F the whole clafs of words that are called at- 
j^ tributive, indeed, of all the parts of Speech, 

the moll complex, by far, is the verb. It is* 
chiefly in this part of Speech, <hat the fubtile 
and profound metaphyfic of Language appears ; 
and, therefore, in examining the nature and 
different variations of the verb, there might be 
room for ample difcuffion. But as I am fenfible, 
that fuch grammatical difcuflions, when they 
are purfued far, become intricate and obfcure, 
I ftiall avoid dwelling any longer on this fubje6t 
than feems abfolutely neceffary. 



^ 



The verb is fo far of the fame nature with the 
adje6live, that it expreffes, like it, an attribute, 
or property, of fome perfon or thing. But it does 
more than this. For, in all verbs, in every 
Language, there are no lefs than three things 
implied a€ oncej the attribute of fome fubftan- 



>^ 



prefent iime is marked; and an affii||]^fU4pii[ ja 
included, that this property of ihining belongs, 

^.ithat tin(i^t9:tl)^45i%,,,5rh^ partioiplen". l^n- 
tpii^r, J^ticftFfflf ano, ^pja^oi^, .-jThe.iql^nit^ijVf 

tfe^ pth^ri;»(W4s.^.i«8fe|. ^^i^e^^tfe ,jfl4 

ifofw»flfim§?(.WJl4^^Q4iJ«)4uJ5^ <!#s?-,:^ifq?8 
*f. tHum,iniJijl,e#.'/„t-rtfiflDwMftnftf.4gc9rW ^ 

as, through all the ^m(*fin^ m^;P99^ 1^^ 
affirmation runs, and is eflential to them.; '*< the 

from the «tber;^r$fij:fl^Sg|R(!h^3%o^fiiv^fl^ 
its »nQAiW¥BiW<^(fift»«& :JiHBnp»,%ceivCftl 

a-,y8Tli'4%f^-»3*fff|ffe4iftlifPa?ye|^o J^o?,, ^wiejOjj 
^yer; w^;§^^twj^ 4waKSrf^8Jift .tqjaO^, \^t, 
fQffiethiJiig ife .^r,j^ »9t.tn^H^ 4^f t^^t^ W^k 

, .;.., ; i - From 
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t £ c Tv l^rom ibis fort of eminence belonging to it, ihis 
part of Speech hath received its name, verb, 
from the Latin, verbum^ or idle word^ by waj of 
diftin6Hon. 

« 

'" Verbs; therefore^ froni' their importance and 
necefBty in Speech, muft have been coeval with 
inen's firft attempts- towards tb^ formation of 
Language: Though, indeed, it mtlft have been 
the work of long time, to rear them up to that 
accurate and complex ftru£ture whitih^they now 
poflefs. It feems very probable, iUi t>r. Smitli 
has fuggdfled, that tlye'i^dical Verb, erthefirft 
fbhn of it, in icibft -Lsifagtiages, wbuld be, what 
ire now dan, the Ithperfitoal verb.- << It rkins; 
^ it thunders ; it is %ht ; it is agreeable';'' and 
the like; astiiis is the very fijtbpleft form of 
the verb, and merely affirms the exigence of 
an event, or of a date bf tliingsii By degrees, 
afler pronouns were invented, fucb veibs became 
perfonal, and werie branched out intd all the' 
variety of tenfes and moods. 



» *' 

.'1- 



The tenies of the verb are contrived to fiAply 
the feveral diftinfiEions of lime. Of theft I muft 
take fome iiotiee,^ in ' otdi^ to ffiew the adhii- 
rable accniracy-l^fth which Languitge is con- 
ftru6ied. We^ihk comrtiohly of no ihbre than 
the three great divifions of time, into the paft, 
the prefent, and the future : and we might ima- 
gine, that if verbs had been fo contrived, as 
fimply to exprefi thefe, no mor^ was needful. 
But Language preceeds with much greater 

fubtilty. 
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» 

llibtilty. It Iplifs time into its feveral mo-LEC'A 
ments. It confidets lime as never ftatiding ftill, ^ ^ 
but always flowing ; things paift, as more or left 
perfe6Hy completed ; and ' things fiiture, as 
more or Kefs remote, by different gradations. 
Hence, the great variety' of tenfes in moft 
Totigiites. ' ' ' 



i:' '■ 



' Th^' jlrefent may, indeed, be ialways con* 
fideffed as' ;6ne indivifible point, fdfceptible of 
no* variety/ "' I write, or lam writing ; Jtribo.^* 
But it is not fo with the pad. There is no lan- 
guage fo' poor, but it hath" two or thre6 tenfes 
to exprefs the varieties of it* Ours hath no 
fewer 'than foui^. i- A p^ft aa:ion may be con. 
fidered as left ' Uniiniflied ;^ which to^kes the 
imp6i;feia'tenife", *' I wA* writing ; TcHfAeJow.** 
2. Asguft now finifhfed. This makei the pi-opei? 
pferfe« l&ix'^e, \^hith, 111 Englifli, is always ex'-' 
preffed by the help of the auxiliary verb, **i 
** have written." 3. It may be confidered as 
fihiflie^'fbffl"^'thn^%o^i['^he particular time left 
indefiriiU ** 'T ^t^^\ Jhrip^ ;" which may 
either figfiify,' •i;'' lii^pte yefterdaiy, or I wrote 
«■ a twelve'-m6if^ fl^'."' This is what gram- 
htai-i?ins call dn tettr,' br Indefinite paR. 4. tt 
my,ii^ ^(^hitde^ed'as ^nifli«a< before ' fomethlng 
yifel SisfSf&i'is'Bfo 'paft. ' Tfc* is the pkifquam- 
pei^^. -** I had written, /brig/eram. I had 
«* written before I received pis letter." 

• ' •  t 

HkRE we obferve, with fome pleafure, that 
we have an advantage over the LsitiilSy whp 

have 



irS.G*^. iavei.only tVee vafiet|e$.ufiWitl^f paft tim& 
^^^ Ifbf y hnYi? ^^ prq^r per^^.^tfl«(e5 qr pne whicli 
4iilingu^pies an ii^tic^ j^c^jji^ now.^ihcidy fj9Qm.aa 

bptb .tbi^fe f*i¥3 tjieyj muft. %,;. V \pi0r 
Tbqugf) t^^e;b^(.a/ai^i£eil,.di^^^^ tbe 

tenfes, which our Language exprefles.^^. this 
variation, '^ I have written/' meaning, I have 
juft.. now finiOjpdr writing i and^, *\,^^. ^Pf®/' 
^eanipg at fpme former, ^le, ^nce ^t^IUiCb^^fOt^hj^ 
things have in|;ervei}edt This difierenqe ,^9 
Romans have. no tenfe tp ei^ef^^ apd^ ^h^re- 
fbrpy can cmly do it by. a cvcumlocution* , 

The 9^i^f ya^^tifs , iii the futur^ t^iiie ^r^ 
iW9 > a;%(iRie : or in^^nif^ ^utwr^ :, " '.i; ihall 
w wijitefjlpnionj';". An^ f fiit\ire, ,r«Utmg to 
^metJjiflft j^lc,. .which is alf9,;f^t^^)^,', ,,*«,• I fliaU 
««; hatve jyptjjfn j.>er»^j^".;4ifti^ hay^ f^^^ 
Veforft 1^^ arriyesu* .„|. 'h, ,.i ,,{ .r. .. j^.jcj.;' ; 

:  BEa»E8, teijfes,, , <^,jth^^^^j 9^ W????^# 
tiijS>«, y^bs adnutv^e (C,gj^i^i^ »pf >{$>i9^, m 
they are,,caUe4,4l¥r'#^VP;a«d^h^ PWj^j 
accordifag »s jh^j ^rinaypn ^<?^s fometlung 
Aat is.:aon%,.flf,»ifflPfiJh^g,-that jip/uffprfi^j 

cli(iiii|^^ pfi b|oj5<4h whidn.are cj«jpjgned;.^ 

 On the tenfes oF verbs, Wfr, Harris's Hernias ^it&rf bb con* 
fultcd, by fuch as defire to fee them fcrutinized with metaphy- 
ddi bceui^a^y % - M<i '*^^y thii Tif^atife cm. tho Origin anil fro- 

• . . fl exprefs 



fjiprefi/ th^f dffltiAsitibh, whMher aSfcke ol* paf* l £ c Tt 
five, umkr dtfibrent fornM* The indicative , , ^' 
mood, for inflance^ (imply declares a propofi* 
tion, *^ I write; I have written;** the impe* 
Jratii'C' requires, cotntAands, threatens, *^ write 
** thou ; let hhn write/* The fubjun6live ex- 
prefles the pn^fition linde^ the form of a con^ 
dition, ()r in filbordxnation to fiwtte othet thing, 
to which ' a reference is made, " I might write, 
" I could write, I fcoukl write, if the cafe were 
** fo and' fo.** This manner of expreffing an 
alRrmation, under fa many different forms, 
together aMb with the diftinfikion of the three 
perfohs,' /, thou^ and hJe^ conftitutes what i$ 
called the conjugation of verbs, which makes fo 
great a part of the Grammar of all Languages* 

It now clearly appears, as I beftwe obferved, 
that, of all the parts of Speech, verbs are, by 
far, the moil artificial and complex. Confider 
only, how many things are denoted by this fingle 
Latin word, " amavtffem^ I would have loved/* 
Ffrft, The perfon who fpeaks, " L** Secondly, 
An attribute, or a£tion of that perfon, ** loving.** 
Thirdly, An affirmation concerning that a6lion. 
Fourthly^ The paft time denoted in that affif. 
mation, " have loved :** and. Fifthly, A condi- 
tion on which the aSfeion is fofpended, " would 
** have loved.*' It appears curious and re- 
markable, that words of this complex import^ 
and with more or Ie& of this artificial ftru^ure, 
are to be founds as far as \9t kAow, in all Laki^ 
giiag^ of the Wo^ld. 
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Ikd{:£D) the forip of copjugatian» or the maii- 
ner of expreffing all thefe, varieties ia the verb^ 
differs greatly in difiereQt Tongues. Conjuga- 
tion is eileemed moft per£e6t in thof<^ Languages 
which, by varying either the termination of the 
initial iyllable of the verb, expreis the greateft 
number of important circumilances, without 
the help of auxiliary words. In the Oriental 
Tongues, the verbs are faid to have few tenfes, 
or expreffions of time j but then their moods 
are fo contrived, as to exprefs a great variety 
of cixcumflances and relations. In the He- 
brew, for inftance, they lay, in one word, with- 
out the, help of any auxiliary, not only, ** I have 
" taught,** but, " I have taught exa£Uy, or 
^^ often; I have been commanded to teach; 
** I have taught myfelf.'* The Greek, which 
is thejnoft perfeS; of all the known Tongues, 
is very regular and complete in all the tenfes 
and moods. The Latin is formed on the fame 
model, but more imperfe^, efpecially in thq 
paflive v6ice, which forms moil of th» tenfes 
by the help of the auxiliary " Jum.** 

In all the modern European Tongues, conju- 
gatioUjis very defective. They admit few varie- 
ties in the termination of the verb itfelf ; but 
have almoft conftant recourfe to their auxiliary 
verbs, throughout all the moods and tenfes, 
both a6live and paffive. Language has under- 
gone a change in conjugation, perfectly fimilar 
to that which I Ihewed in the laft LQ0:ure, it 
underwent with refpedl to dede»fion. ^ As pre- 

positions, 
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pofitkftis, prefixed to the noun, fiqpeifeded the L £ c T^ 
ufe of cafes } fo the two great auxiliary verbs, ^^ 
to have^ aQd. to be, with thofe other auxiliaries, 
which we ufe in Engliih, dOyJhaU^ mU, »t^, 
and qauj prefixed to the participle, fuperfede, 
in a great meafure, the different terminations 
of moods and tenfes, which formed the ancient 
conjugaftions. 

The alteration, in both cafes, was owing to 
the fame caufe, and will be eafily underftood, 
from reflecting on what was formerly obierved* 
The auxiliary verbs are like prepofitions, words 
of a very general and abilra6fc nature. They 
imply the different modifications of finlple ex- 
iitence, confidered alone, and without reference 
to any particular thing. In the early date of 
Speech, the import of them would be incor« 
porated with every particular verb in its tenfes 
and moods, long before words were invented 
for denoting fuch abftraCt conceptions of dfc« 
iilence, alone, and by theipfelves. Bat after 
thofe au^liary verbs came, in the progreis of 
Language, to be invented and known, and to 
have tenfes and moods given to them like other 
verbs } it was found, that as they carried in 
their nature the force of that affirmation which 
diftinguiflies the verb, they might, by being 
Joined with the participle which gives the mean- 
ing of the verb, fiipply the place of mod of 
the moods and tenfes. Hence, as the modern 
Tongues began f o rife out of the ruins of the 
i)iltient» this method eftabliihed itfelf in the 

new 



15* encitxjtTVtii 6r £amgua6e. 

fc^'R new fbrtnatioti' of Speech; Such w^d*, for 
, ittftaiic({, as^ ^m, tt?flSy; Mve, Jkalli beiilg' once 
&iti!ffiaT, it appeared more e^ty to apply thefe 
to any verb whatevei*; as, lam khed; J was 
i&oed;I hitte fweel; thah to remiimbei* that 
Varicftj^ of tef'min^tioris which were teqtkiflte 
th conjiigaftmg the antieht verbs, amcnr^ (tmahaV^ 
amavij &c. Two or three varieties ohly, in 
the termination of the verb, were retained, as, 
Idvej l&oedj loving^;' &nd aH the reft were dropt. 
TRie confequence, however, of this practice 
♦was the fanie as that of aboliifaitig declenfions. 
it rendered Language more fimple and eafy 
itt its ftrutfiture; but withal more prolix, and 
•fefs graceful. This finilhes all that feemed 
moft neceffary to be obferved "With reQ)B£t to 
veAs. 

The remaining parts of ^eech, which are 
called the indeclinable parts^ or that adnrit of 
M variations, will not detain us long. 

Adverbs are the firft that occiir. l^hefe form 
a very numerous clafe of wordls ih every Lan- 
guage, reducible, in generatl; to the head of 
Attributives J as they ferv6^ l!o modify; or fo 
denote fome circumftance of an action, bi^of 
a quality, Relative to its time, place, order, 
degree, and the other properties of it, \vh?ch 
we have occafioff to l}>ecify. 'th^y are, '^ for 
the nioft part, lio tttote than an abrid^'ed niofle 
of Speech, expreflfing, by one ^or^, ^hat mi^nt, 
by a circumlocutioti, be' refolvfej itfto^ t\^o or 

15 more 
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iiiore Urordd belbnging to the other parts of t E c T. 
Speech. ** Exceediiigly/* for inftance, is the 
fame as, *^ in a high degree j'* ** bravely," the 
lame as "with bravery or valour;" "here/* 
the fame as, " Sn this place;" " often, and 
^* feldom," the fame as, " for many, and for 
« few times :" and fb of the reft Hence, ad- 
verbs may be conceived as of lefs neceffity, 
and of later introdu6fcioa into the fyftem of 
iSpeech, than many other clafles of words ; and, 
accordingly, the great body of them are de- 
rived from other words formerly eftabliflied in 
the Language. 



. Frepositioks and conjun6ticns are words 
more eflential to difcour^e than the greatefl part 
of adverbs* They form that cla& of words, 
called ConneSfcives, without which there could 
be no Language ; ferying to exprefi the rela- 
tions which things bear to one another, their 
mutual influence, dependencies, and coherence ; 
thereby joining words together into intelligible 
and fignificant propofitiops. GonjunStions are 
generally employed fot connecting fentences, 
or member^ of fentences { as, and^ hecaufe^ 
although^ and the like* Prepofitions are em- 
ployed for conneaing words, by (hewing the 
relation which one fubftantive noun bears to 
another ; as, o/J from^ to, above^ beloWy &c* Of 
the force of thefe I had occafion to i^eak be- 
fore, when treating of the cafes and decletifiotaft 
of fubftantive nouns. 
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X E' c T. It is abundantly evident, that all th&k con- 
nedlive particles niuft be lof the jgreateft' ufe in 
Speech ; ieeing they ppint out.thet relations and 
traniitions by which the mind palles from one 
id«a te another- They are. ;the foundation of 
all reafbning, which is no other, thing tlian the 
connection of thoughts^ Atid, them&^rey 
though among barbarous nations, and. in the 
rude . uncivilized ages of the ^ world^f the itock 
of thefc; words might be /imM^^it : mail always 
have incDeafed, as man'kiQd advanced in tb^ arts 
of reafoning and refie&ion. The na we that any 
nation is improved by fcience, .and the more 
perfect their language becomes, we may natu- 
rally expert, tTiat it will abound more with con- 
neftive particles ; expfreflSng relations of things, 
and trahfitions of thouglit, which had efcd.ped 
'a grofler view. Adcordirigly, no Tongue is fo 
full of them as the Greek, in c6niequence of 
the acute and fubtile genius of that refined 
people. In every language, much of the beauty 
and ftreiigth of it depends on the proper ufe of 
conjuii3;ions, prepofitidns, and thofe relative 
]U*onouns, which alfo ferve the fame purpofe of 
confieftingthe different -parts of difcburfe. It 
is ihe right, or wrong management c of thefe, 
which chiefly makes difcourfe appear -firm and 
compacted, or disjointed and loofe; which 
carries it on in its progreis with a fmOoth and 
even pace, or renders its inarch irregular and 
deliiltory. 

I SUAhls 
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: I SHALL dwell no longer on the geners^l <S)n- leot. 
ftrudlion of Language. Allo>y me, only, before , -^ 
I difmifs the fubjeft, to obferve, that dry,, and 
intricate as it may feem to fome, it is, how^^er, / 

of great importance, and very nearly ^ontie&ei 
with the philofophy of the human mind. Far^* 
if Speech be the vehicle, or interpreter of the 
conceptions of our minds, an examjination of 
its Stru6lure and Progrefs cannot but unfold 
many things concerning the nature and progrefs 
of our conceptions themfelyes, and the opera- 
tions of our faculties ; a fubjedt that isialwaysin- 
ilrudlive to pap. " Nequis," fays Quin^ilian, 
an aujthor of ;excellent judgment, " nequis-tan* 
*' q^am parva faftidiat grammatic^s elementa, 
Non quia magnae fit operae confoAantes 
a vocalibus difcernere, eafque in femivoca- 
*« liuin numerfim, mutarumque partiri^ fed quia 
^f interiora velut <facri hujusadeuntibus, appa- 
*' rebit multa rerum fubtilitas, quae n(^n modo 
" acuere ingei^ia puerilia,fedexeircei:e altiffimam 
quoque eruditroaem: ac fcientiam . ppl^t * .' 
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* « Let no 9ian dcfpife^ as inconfiderable, the elements of 
** gfammar, becaufe it may feem to him a matter offmafl con- 
** fequence, to fhew the diftinftidn 'between vowels and coif- 
<^ fonants, and to idi^de the latter into liquids' and mutes. But 
<<• they who pedetrate into the innertnoft parts of this, temple of 
«. Ccience, will ^there difcover fuch refiif^m^nt and fubtilty of 
^** matter, as is not only proper to (hafpen the underitandings of 
"^ young men, but fufflciettt to give exercife for the mdft'pro- 
^ found knowleclge an^ erudition.^' 
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,^6 THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

L E c T. Let us now come nearer to our own Lan- 
5 ^^. guage. In this, and the preceding Le6lure, 
(bme obfervations have already been made on 
its StruSure. But it is proper that we ftiould 
be a little more particular in the examination 
of it. 

The Language which is, at 'prefent, fpoken 
throughout Great Britain, is neither the antient 
primitive Speech of the iiland, nor derived from 
it ; but is altogether of foreign origin. The 
Language of the firil inhsibitants of our ifiand, 
beyond doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic, com- 
mon to them with Gaul ; from which country, 
it appears, by many circumflances, that Great 
Britain was peoplted. This Celtic Tongue, 
which is fald to be Very expreffive, and copious, 
and is, probably, 6ne of the moil antient Lan- 
guages in the ^ World, obtained once in moft 
of* the wSftern regions of Europe. It was the 
Language of Gaul, of Great Britain, of Ire- 
land, atid^ very probably, of Spain alfo ; till, 
in the courfe of thofe revolutions, which by 
means of the conquefls, firft, of the Romans, 
and afterwards, of the northern nations, 
changed the goviernment, ipeech, and, in a 
manner, the whole face of Europe, this Tongue 
.was gradually obliterated; and now fubfiils 
only in the mountains of Wdes, in the High- 
lands of Scotknd, and among the wild Irifli^ 
For the Irilh, the \\i^elch, and the Erie, are no 
other than different dialefts of the iame Tongue, 
the antient Celtic. 

lo This, 
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TbiBj then, was the Language c^ the primi- L £ c T. 
live Britons^ the firft inhabitants that we know ^* 
ofy in our ifland ; and continued fo till the ar* 
rival of the Saxons in England, in the year of our 
Lord 450 ; who, having conquered the Britons, 
did not intermix with them, but expelled them 
from their habitations, and drove them, togie* 
tber Math their Language, into the mountains 
of Wales. The Saxons were one of thofe nor« 
thern nations that over-ran Europe ; and their 
Tongue, a dialect of the Gothic or Teutonic, 
altogether di(lin6t from th^ Celtic, laid the 
foundation of the prefent Sngliib Tongue. 
With fome intermixture of Daniih, a Language, 
probably, from the fame root with the Saxon, 
it continued to be Ipoken throughout the fouth* 
em part of the ifland, till the time of William 
the Conqueror. He introduced his Norman or 
French as the Language of the court, which 
made a confiderable change in the Speech of 
the nation ; and the Englifli which was ipoken 
afterwards, and. continues to be Ipoken now, is 
a mixture of the antient Saxon, and this Norman 
French, together with fuch new and foreign 
words as commerce and learning have, in pro» 
grefs of time, gradually introduced. 

The hiftory of the Englifii Language can, in 
this manner, be clearly traced* The Language 
ipoken in the Low Countries of Scotland, is 
now, and has been for many centuries, no 
other than a dialeft of the Engliih. How, in- 
deed, or by what ileps, the antient Celtic 
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^ E c T, Tongue came to be baniflied from the Low 
/^r Country in Scotland, and to make its retreat 
into the Highlands and Iflands, cannot be fo 
well pointed out, as how the like revolution 
was brought about in England. Whether the 
fouthermoil part of Scotland was once fubjeft 
to the Saxons, and formed a part of the king- 
dom of Northtimberland ; or, whether the 
great number of Englifh exiles that retreated 
into Scotland, upon the Norman conqueft, and 
upon other occafions, introduced into that 
country their own Language, which afterwards, 
by the mutual intercourfe of the two nations, 
prevailed over the Celtic, are uncertain and 
cotitefted points, the difcuffion of which would 
lead us too far from our fubje6L 

From what has been faid, it appears, that 
the Teutonic dialed is the bafis of our prefent 
Speech. It has been imported among us in 
three different forms, the , Saxon, the Danifli, 
and the Norman ; all which have mingled toge- 
ther in our Language. A very great number 
of our words, too, are plainly derived from the 
Latin. Th^fe we had not dire6tly from the 
Latin, but moft of them, it is probable, entered 
into our Tongue, through the channel of that 
Norman French, which William the Conqueror 
introduced. For, as the Romans had long 
been in full poffeffion of Gaul, the Language 
Ipoken in that country, when it was invaded 
by the Franks and Normans, was a fort of cor- 
rupted Latin, mingled with Celtic, to which 

was 
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was ffiven the name of Romanflie : and as.the L E c T. 
Franks and Normans did not, like the Saxons . _ : 
ih England, expel the inhabitants, but, after 
their viftories, mingled with them ; the Lan- 
guage of the country became a compound of 
the Teutonic dialedl imported by thefe, con- 
querors, and of the former corrupted Latin. 
Hence, the French Language has always con- 
tinued to. have a very confiderable affinity with 
this Latin ; and hence, a great number of words 
of Latin origin, which were in ufe among the 
Normans in France, were, introduced into our 
Tongue at the conquefl ; to which, indeed, 
many hav^ fince been added, direftly from the 
Latin, in confequence of the great diffufion of 
Roman literature throughout all Europe. 

From the influx of fo many dreams, from 
the jun6lion of fo many diffimilar parts, it 
naturally follows, that the Englifli, like every 
compounded Language, muil needs be fome- 
what irregular. We cannot expe6l from it that 
correfpondence of parts, that complete analogy 
in ftru6i:ure, which may be found in thofe Am- 
pler Languages, which have been formed in a 
manner within themielves, and built on one 
foundation. Hence, as I before ihewed, it has 
but fmall remains of conjugation or declenfion ; 
and its fyntax is narrow, as there are few marks 
in the words themfelves that can Ihew their 
relation to each other, or, in the grammatical 
ftyle, point out either their concordance, or 
their government, in the fentence. Our words 
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L E c T. having been brought to us from feveral diffbr^l 
^^ region^^ fti^aggle, if we may fp fpealc, afunder 
from each other ; aod do not coalefce fb na? 
turally in the ftrufture of a fentence, as the 
ivords in the Greek and Roman Tongue§. 

. But thefe diiadyantages^ if they be fiich, qf 
a compound I^anguage, are balanced by other 
aiivantages that attend it ; particularly^ by tho 
number and variety of words with which fuch 9 
Language is likely to be enriched. Few Lan? 
guages are, in fa6t, more copious than the 
Englifh. In all grave fubje&s efpecially, hil^ 
toxical, critical, political, and moral| no writer 
has the leaft reafon to complain of the barren- 
nefs of our Tongue. The iludious refle6ting 
genius of the people, has brought together 
great ftore of exprelfions, on fuch fubje6ts, fron^ 
every quarter. We are rich too in the Lan? 
guage of poetry. Our poetical ftyle diflfer$ 
widely from profe, not in point of numbers 
only, but in the very words themfelves j which 
Ibews what a ftock and compafs of words we 
have it i|i our power to fele€i and employ^ 
fuited to thofe different occalions. Herein we 
are infinitely fuperior to the French, whofe por 
etical Language, if it were not diftinguiihed 
by rhyme, would not be known to differ from 
their ordinary profe. 

It is chiefly, indeed, on grave fubje3;s, and 
with refpe£t to the flronger emotions of the 
mind, that our Language diiplays its power of 

expreffion« 
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isi^preffion. Wie ^e fi^id to hav^ thirty ^ords, ^hzpy^ 
l&B^y for denoting all the varieties pf tb^f pai&o^ ^ 
of aQger * . But^ in de&ril^i^g the raQT^ d^c^te 
fentin^eots, md emotions, our tongue i? uQt io 
fertile* It mull be qonfefled, that the Frencl^ 
^Language far furpafles ours, in gxpi-ieffing the 
nicer ibades of chara6):er { efpeci9.Uy thofp va^ 
neties of manner, tempier, and beliaviour, wl^icl} 
^e difplayed in our fpcial intercourfe with one 
another. Iiet any one attempt to tranflate, into 
Engliih, only a few pages of one of Marivaux's 
Novels, and he wiU foon be fenfible of our 
deficiency of expreffions on thefe fubje£i;s» In^* 
deed, no Language is fo copious ^ the Frencl) 
for whatever is d^cate, gay» and an^ufing* 
It is, perhaps^ the happieft I^anguage fpr con-* 
verfation in the Hnown world; but, on the 
higher fut^e6ts of comppfition) the Engliih may 
^e juilly efteemed to excel it confiderably* 

Language is generally underftopd to receive 
its predominant tin£ture from the national pba« 
ra&er of the people who ^eak it. We muft 
not, indeed, expedl that it will carry an ^xa£fc 
and full impreffion of their genius and manners j| 
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* Anger, wratb, paffion, rage, fury, outrage^ fiercen^Sf 
iharpoefa, animofityy choler, refeiitiaeiit> hea^, keaitburoing | 
po fi^ne, fkonn, k^flamey be incqifed ; to Yei^f kin^e, irritate^ 
lenrage, espaTperate, jpfovoke, &et ^ to be fallen, hafty, hot, 
rough, four, peevifh, &c. 

Pre&ce to Greenwodd's Grammar. 

for. 
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L £ c T. for, among all nations, the original dock of 
j^ p words which they received from their anceftors, 
remain as the foundation of their S{>6ech through- 
out many ages, while their manners undergo, 
perhaps, very great alterations. National cha- 
racter will, however, always haivefotne per- 
ceptible influence on the turn of Language ; 
and the gaiety and vivacity of the French, 
and the gravity and thoughtfulnefs of the £ng- 
liih, are fufSdently imprefied on their refpe£tive 
Tongues. 

From the genius of our Language, and the 
character of thofe who fpeak it, it may be ex* 
pe6ted to have flrength and energy. It is, in- 
deed, naturally prolix ; owing to the great 
number of particles and auxiliary verbs which 
we are obliged fconftantly to employ ; and this 
prolixity muft, in fome degree, enfeeble it. 
We feldom can exprefs fo much by one word as 
was done by the verbs, and by the nouns, in 
the Greek and Roman Languages. Our' ftyle 
is lefs compa6t ; our conceptions being Q)read 
out among more words, and Q)lit, as it were, 
into more parts, make a fainter impreffion when 
we utter them. Notwithflanding this defefl:, 
by our abounding in terms for expreffing all the 
ftrong emotions of the mind, and by the liberty 
which we enjoy, in a greater degree than mod 
nations, of compounding words, our Language 
may be efteemed to plo^fi confiderable force of 
^xpreffion; comparatively, at leaft, with the 
other mpdern Tongues, though much below the 
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atitient. The ftyle of Milton alone, both in j. e c T, 
poetry and profe, is a fufficient proof, that the ™* 
Englifh Tongue is far from being deftitute of 
nerves and energy. 

The flexibility of a Language, or its power 
of accommodation to different ftyles and man- 
ners, fo as to be either grave and ftrong, or eafy 
and flowing, or tender and gentle, or pompous 
and magnificent, as occafions require, or as an 
author's genius prompts, is a quality of great 
importance in (peaking and writing. It feems 
to depend upon three things ; the copioufneis 
of a Language ; the different arrangements of 
which its words are fufceptible ; and the variety 
and beauty of the found of thofe words, fo as 
to correfpond to many different fubjedls. Never 
did any Tongue poffefs this quality fo eminently 
as the Greek, which every writer of genius 
could fo mould, as to make the fl^yle perfedtly 
expreffive of his own manner and peculiar turn. 
It had all the three requifites, which I have 
mentioned as neceffary for this purpofe. Jt 
joined to thefe the graceful variety of its dif- 
ferent disie&Bi and thereby readily affumed 
every fort of character which an author could 
wifli, from the mofl: fimple and moft familiar, 
up to the moft majeftic. The Latin, though a 
very beautiful language, is inferior, in this 
relpefly to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
character of fl^atelinels and gravity. It is always 
firin and mafculine in the tenour of its found ; 
^md is fupported by a certain fenatorial dignity^ 

of 
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£r E CT. pf which it is difficult for a writer to diveft it. 
j^ , l?^hplly, on any qccafion. Aniong the modem 
Tongues^ the Italian pQflefle$ a grestt de9l more 
of this flexibility than the French. By its 00^ 
pioufnefsy its freedom of arrangement, and the 
gre^t be^ty and harmony of its founds, it fuits 
itfelf very happily to rapft fubje£ts, either in 
profe or in pqetry ; is capablje pf the augufl and 
^he ilro|3g, as vf^M as t^e tender ; and feems to 
l^e, on the whole, thp qipjl peifeS; of all the 
moderp di^pjS|;s wWch have arijEen out of the 
r^ins of the antient. Pur Qwp language, tboifgb 
not eq^al to the Italian in l)0:pbility, yet is not 
(l^flitute of ^ cpnfiderable degree of this quality. 
If any ppe viU iconfider the diverfity of ftyle 
which appp^r9 in fome of our clalfics, that great 
difference of manner, for iniUnce, which is 
njarked Jiy fhe ftyle pf Lord jStoftefeury, and 
t^at of Dean 8wift> he will fee, in our Tongue, 
fuch a circle pf fs^preffion, fuph a power of ac«- 
compiodatipi^ tp the jdifferent tafte of writers, as 
redqunds qot a little to its hpnqur. 

y^H^r the ^nglifli has been moft taxed with is 
its deficiency in harmony of found. But though 
every native is apt tp be partial to the founds of 
hi$ p^n language, and may therefore be fuf- 
pefi^ed of not being a fair judge in this point > 
yet> I imagine, there are evident ground^ on 
H^bich it may be (hewn, that this charge againft 
oui* Tpngue has been carried too far. The me* 
lody of our verfification, its power of fupporting 
poetioil numbers, without any affiftance from 

rhyme, 
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rhyme, is alone a fufficieht proof that our Lan- L E or. 
guag6 lis far from being unmuficaL Our verfe 
is, after the Itdian, the mbft diverflfted and 
harmonious of any of the niod^ftftt dialeft^ j ufli 
queftionably f^r beyond the PVeit6h v6rfe, in 
variety, i^eetnefi, ahd mfelbdy. Ml*. Shferidaii 
has ihewn, iil his iie6fcdres^ thatt we aboUiid 
more ih' vowel and diphthong founds than mbfl 
Languages ; and thtfe too, fo divided intb loid^ 
and fhort, as to aflfcrd & proper diverfity in thfe 
quantity of our iyllaSles. OUr cbnfbnants, h^ 
obfcarves, which ajifieat fs crowded t<i the eyfe 
on p^per, ofteil form ebh>binations riot difiigre^« 
able to th^ ear ih prbriduncing ; and, in particu- 
lar, the objedlion \Wiich has been made to the 
frequent recurrence of the biffing cohfbnant 9 
in our Language, is unjuft and ill-founded. For, 
it has not been attended to, that very coni- 
monly, arid in the firiallyllables elpecially, this 
letter lofes altogether the hiffirig found, and is 
transformed into a z^ which is one of the founds 
on which the ear refts with pleafure ; as in has^ 
the/ey thqfe^ Iwes^ hearSj and innumerable more, 
where, though the letter s be retained in writ- 
ing, it has really the power of jsr, not of the 
common s. 

Aft]£r all, however, it ihuft be admitted, 
that fmoothnefi, or beauty of found, is not 
one of the diftingiiifliing properties of the 
Englilh Tongue. Though not incapable of 
being formed into melodious arrangements, 
yet ilrength and expreffivenefs, more tharii 
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L E c T, grace, form its chara3;er: We incline, in ge- 
neral, to a fliort pronunciation of our words, 
and have fhortened the quantity of moft of thofe 
which we* borrow from the Latin, as" orator ^ 
fpeitack^ theatre J liberty^ and fuch like. Agree- 
able to this, is a remarkable peculiarity of £ng« 
lifti pronunciation, the throwing the accent 
farther back, that is, nearer the beginning of 
the word, than is done by any other ^nation. 
In Greek and Latin, no word is accented &r« 
tber back than the third fyUable from the end, 
or what is called the antepenult. But, in EngUlh, 
we have many words accented on the fourth, 
foHife on the fifth fyllaUe from the end, as 
memorable^€(mvemency^dmlnUatoryjpr6^taMene/^^ 
The general effe6l of this practice of liaftening 
the accent, or placing it ih near the beginning 
of the word, is to give a brifk and a fpirited, but 
at' the fame time a rapid and hurried, and not 
very mufical tone to the whole pronunciation of 
a people. 

The Englifh Tongue poffefles, undoubtedly, 
this property, that it is the moft fimple in its 
form and conftru6Uon, of all the European dia- 
lects. It is free from all intricacy of cafes, de- 
clenfions, moods, and tenfes. Its words are 
fubjeCi to fewer variations from their, original 
form than thofe of any other language. ^ Its fub- 
ftantiyes have no diftinfilion of gender, except 
what nature has made, and but one variation in 
cafe. Its ad)e6tives admit of no cha«nge at all 
except what exprefles the degnqe of comparifon. 

II Its 
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Its verbs, inftead of mailing thrpygh all the LS c T. 
varieties of ahtient conjugation, fuflFer no more ^ 
thaid jpfMir or five changies in termination. By 
the beip of a few prepofltions and auxiliary 
verbs, all the purpofes of fignificancy in mean- 
ing are accompliihed ; while the words, for the 
mod part, pveferve their form unchanged. The 
diiiadvantages, in point of elegance, brevity, 
and foroe, which follow from this ftm^ure. of 
our Language^ I have biefbre pointed out. But, 
at. the fiune time, it muflbe admitted, tlmt fuch 
a ftru6lure contributes to facility. It renders 
the acquifition of our Language lefs laborious^ 
the arrangement of our words more plain and 
x^bvious, the rules of our fyntax;£bwe]^ and more 
£mple. 

I AGREE, indeed, with Dr. Lowth (Prefinee to 
his Grammar), in thinking that the fiiqpdicity 
and facility of our Language occafions its being 
frequently written and fpoken with lefs accuracy. 
It was neceflary to ftudy Languages which 
were of a more complex and surtificial form^ with 
greater care. The marks of gender and cafe^ 
the varieties of conjugation and declenfion, the 
multiplied rules of iyntax, were all to be at* 
tended to in JSpeech. Hence Language became 
more an obje6b of art. It was reduced into 
form; a ilSndard was eftablifhed; and any de- 
partures from the ilandard became confpicuous. 
Whereas, among us, Language is hardly con^ 
iidered as an objedt of grammatical rule. We 
take it for granted, that a competent IkiJl in it 

may 
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t £ c T. may be acquired wiAoat any ftudy ; and tbat^ 
^ in a fyntax fi> narrcnr and confined aa oars, 
there is notlung which demands attention. 
Hence arifes the habit of writing in a hxifib and 
inaccurate maimer* 

r ADiftr, that no grammatical rales hare fufc 
ficient authority to controul Ibe firm and efta^ 
blilfaed uiage of Language. Eftabliflied coftom^ 
in Q>eaking and writing, is the ftandard to which 
we moft at laft refi[>rt, for determining every 
controverted p<Hnt in Language and Style^ But 
it will not follow from this, that grammatical 
roles are fuperfeded as ufidefi* In every Lan- 
guage which has been in any degree cultivated, 
there prevails a certain fixu£ture and analogy of 
parts, which is underftood to give foundation 
to tbe molt reputable* ulage of Speech ; and 
which, in all cafes, when uiage is loofe or du- 
bious, poflefies confiderable authority. In every 
Language, there are rules of fyntax which muft 
be invidably ob&rved by all who would either 
write or fyesk with any propriely. For fyntax 
is no other than that arrangement of words in a 
ientence, which renders the meaning of each 
word, and the relation of all the words to one 
another, moft clear and intelligible. 

Ajl'L the rules of Latin Syntax, it h true, can- 
not be applied to our Language. Many of thefe 
rules arofe from the particular form of their 
Language, which occafioned verbs or prepofi* 
fiotis to govern, feme the genitive^ fi>me the 
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dative, fome the accuiative or ablative cafe. L£ c T.^ 
But, abftradting from thefe peculiarities, it is to ^^ 
be always remembered, that the chief and funda* 
mental rules of fyntax are common to the Englifii* 
as well as the Latin Tongue ; and, indeed, be- 
long equally to all Language. For, iii all 
Languages, the parts which compofe Speech are 
efTentially the fame; fubftantives, adjectives, 
verbs, and connecting particles : And wherever 
thefe parts of Speech are found, there are cer* 
tain neceflary relations among them,, which 
regulate their iyntax, or the place which they 
ought to poflefii in a fentence. Thus, in Englilh, 
juit as much as in Latin, the adjeClive muil, by 
pofition, be made to agree with its fubftantive ; 
and the verb muft agree with its nominative in 
perfon and number ; becaufe, from the nature 
of things, a word, which exprefles either a qua- 
lity or an a6tion, muft correfpond as clofely as 
poflible with the name of that thing wfaofe qua- 
lity, or whofe adtion, it expreffes. Two or more 
fubftantives, joined by a copulative, muft always 
require the verbs or pronouns, to which they 
refer, to be placed in the plural number ; other- 
wife, their common i*elation to thefe verbs or 
pronouns is not pointed out. An a6fcive verb 
muft, in every Language, govern the accufative; 
that is, clearly point out fome fubftantive noun, 
as the obje£l to which its action is directed. A 
relative pronoun muft, in every form of Speech, 
agree with its antecedent in gender, number, 
and perfon; and conjunctions, or connecting 
particlesi, ought always to couple like cafes and 
vojL. I. p moods ; 
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L £ c T. moods ; that is^ ought to join together wordi 
which are of the iame form and ftate with eacdi 
other. I mention thefe, as a few exempiifica^ 
tjons of that fundamental r^ard to ijntax, 
which, even in fuch a Language as ours, is abfo* 
hitely requifite for writing or fpeaking with any 
propriety. 

Whateveil' the advantages or AeEt&a of the 
Ungliih Language be, as it is our owir Language, 
it deferves a high d^ree of our ftudy and atten- 
tion, both widi regard to tiie choice of words 
which we employ, and with regard to the fyn« 
tsLXy or the arrangement of ^befk w<Hrds in a 
lentence. We know how much the Greeks 
and the. Ronans, in their moft pdxflied and 
flouri&ing times, cultivated their own Tongues* 
Vie know how much ftudy both the French, 
and the Italians, have beftowed upon theirs. 
Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the 
ftudy of other Languages, it can never be com-' 
munics^d with advantage, unleis by fuch as 
can write and Ipeak their own Language well. 
Let the matter of an author be ever fo good 
and uleful, his compofitions will always fufier 
in the public efteem, if his expreffion be defi- 
cient in purity and propriety. At the fame 
time, ihe attainment of a corred): and elegant 
ftyle, is an object whidi demands applieatiott 
and labour. If any imagine they can catch it 
m^eiy by the ear, or acquire it by a flight 
perufal of fome of our good authors^ they wili 
find themfelves much difitppointed. The many 

errarS) 
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Terrors, even in point of grammar, the many l E c t. 
offences againil purity of Language, which are ^ ^^ 
committed by writers who are far from being 
contemptible, denlkonilrate, that a careful ftudy 
of the Language is previoufly requifite, in all 
who aim at writiog it^properly.* 



MnMta 



* On this fabje6fc> the Reader ought to perufe Dr. Lowth't 
Short IntroduAion.to Englifliflwimimff, with Critical Notes | 
which is the grainiiiatica]gperfonnance of higheft authority that 
has appeared in our time, and in which he will fee, what I have 
faid concerning the inaccuracies in Langruage of fome of our 
beft writei^9 IbSy verified. In Br. Campbell's Phibfephy of 
Rhetoric, he will likewife find many acute and ingenious ob- 
fervsltsdiks,- botb on the EnglHh Language, and on Stylb in 
jpeneral* Ai*l th, FrieSley's Rudiments of EAgliih Grammar 
will alfo be ufeful, by pointing out fevecal of die en^r^ ibIo 
which writers are apt to fallr 
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LECTURE X. 



STYLE. — PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

L E c T. T TAViNG finifhed the fubjeft of Language, I 
^ now enter on the confideralioii of Style, 

and the rules that relate to it. 

It is not eafy to give a precife idea of what is 
meant by Style. The beft definition I can give 
of it is, the peculiar manner in which a man 
exprefles his conceptions, by means of Lan* 
guagCr It is different from mere Language or 
words. The words which an author employs, 
may be proper and faultleis ; and his Style may, 
neverthelefs, have great faults : it may be dry 
or ftiff, or feeble, or afiedted. Style has al-^ 
ways fome reference to an author's manner of 
thinking. It is a piflure of the ideas which 
rife in his mind, and of the manner in which 
they rife there ; and, hence, when we are 
examining an author's compofition, it is, in 
many cafes, extremely difficult to feparate the 
Style from the fentime&t.^ No wonder thefe two 

ihould 
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fliould be fo itttimately comiefted, as Style is L E c T. 
nothing elfe than that fort of expreffion which ^ 
our thoughts moft readily affume. Hence dif- 
ferent countries have been npted for peculiarities 
of Style, fuited to their different temper and 
genius. The eallern nations amimated their 
Style with the mott ftrong and hyperbolical 
figores. The Athenidni^^ a poliftied and acute 
people, formed a Style accurate, clear, and 
neat. The Afiaticts, gay and looft in their 
manners, ajffe6ted a Style florid and difiufii. 
The like fort of charafteriftical differences are 
commonly remarked in th^ Style of the JFrencb, 
the Eiiglifh, and the Spaniards. In giving the 
genital chara6fcers of Style, it is ufual to talk of 
a nervous, a feeble, or a fpirited Style ; which 
-are plainly the charaftferd of a writer*s^ mamiet 
of tl^nking, as well as' of e*prelfing htmfelf : lb 
^Mcult it is to feparate tbefe two things from 
^one another; Ofthe general charafters of Style, 
I am afterwards to difcourfe ; but it will be ne^ 
ceflary to begin with examining the more: fimple 
qualities of it } from the affemblage of which, 
its more complex denominations, in a great 
meafiire, refult. 

All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads, Perfpicuity and Orna« 
ment. For all that can pofiibly be required of 
Language, is, to convey our ideas clearly to 
the minds of others, and, at -the fame time^ in 
fiich a dre&, as, by pleafing and interefling them, 
(hall moft effeftusdly flrengtben the imprefBont 

s 3 which 



L u {liT^ ^hich w^e feek to ni^et Wtiea ^9^ t]icf(« «iM|s 
^^ are aofiyerjed, we c^rtamly accotnplifli every 
P^ipofe 4br wbjLch WB/Ufe Writing ami 



F^)?icui7¥y it will b9 faadily f^dmi^^ |s 
the fundamental quality pf jStyl^e f { a qui^t}^ io 
eflential in eyery kin4 of Writiqg» t^^t % ^e 
w^i^t.of'it, nothing cap i^tpi^et . WithcHi^ this, 
the nch^ oraajments qf StyI^ only gammer 
through the dark ) sundpuT^le in^ea4'qf pl^lig 
fhe reader. This, th^p^forei ;|ai)^ b^i. ow Si^ 
objefiti to make ppr.i^^aiiipg i^ew^iy Mi4llllly 
yndei#oo4, and v^oj^f^f^q^, m^k^i^ tte; h9^ 
difficulty. ** Oratifli^v.%s,Qp»»ftil^^ ^^^«I»t 
^f negligente?: quoqug.^dK^ijtibfag^flr^ }»Pj^; 
<f ut in.apii|i?im w4ien*»,,fet/felj» pf^ 
.^^ etiaflifi in #urn,,iwwiot#M»lBr, .flfiwr«»fc 
,^ Qwfffiiinonibl^^q^ijit^Hjgeirspoffl^^ 
,<^,,ppjiBiQ pp^it npn |flte^igepe cajrv^dflnn */»;•# 
WB ar^ ptol%e4 |to f^pUpw ^ ww^er.?!^ 
^af e, . to; .panfe, andi^o r0ad QVff^.js^^f^^^WffV 
^ fecond time, in ordpr. to comp^h^d^ tte^ 
fblly, hpi will nevpr plei^e us Iqii^. . : ^^n}md 
arp top ictdolent to rplifii ib nju^ l^houj. They 
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* « Nobis prim% fit yirtua> perfpicuitas, prppria vprba, 
<< reftus brdo> non m lonj^m dilata concltifio ; nihil n^que 
** defiti oe^e fuperfluat/' v . Quihc^il. li^ i4ii. 

t " Pifw^rfc pixgbt •4JwV''*<^ "^^ pfttioUi* cfcnito tto ttift 
<< cacdeb ^nd ae^U^ent fearer, fo ]th^t;the ienik (hidl.^^pjkf 
<< his xnindy as the l|^t 9f the fun does om* eyes, though ^^ 
*< are not direfted upwards to it. We miift il^dy, not only 
f* that every 'hearer may und^ftiM lis, l>tttthat'h'iWH*bc*-im- 
•^ po£B>kfi9r himnQttali&dsrl^diB.^b'>'') 1 ^^' ''*: 

' > .T u may 
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jnuQF qllr^lteifidito admire Uie auth^r^ depths aftar x s c x. 
they have difa^yer ed his mining ; but *hey wUl ^ 
feldom be inclined to take lip his work a fecond 



^^ ' 



AsiTnciiB Som^kaes filead the difficulty af 
th«ii:.fiibjaA» as an lexcuiEie. for th^e want of Pei^ 
fpicuity. But the excufe can rarely, if ^ver, be 
admitted. For whatever a man conceives clearly, 
ib9X 4ti9 ill his ^ower, if he will be.ai the trouble, 
f^ IHit inijo difti9£t prepofitions^ or to :qppre& 
clearly .to. \Qthers : a^nd upon no iub|e^ ; ougibt 
any man to write, where he cannot think clearly. 
His ideas, indeed^ may, very eKcuiahiy,. b^ on 
ibme fubjoSls iiuiomplete or inadequate i; but 
jUU^ as far as tb^y go, they ought to. be. clfittr^ 
and wherever this is the^cafe, pBtSplcnky^ in 
^expreffing theaiy is always attainable* The ob-^ 
fcurity which reigns fo much among many metai- 
^yfical writers, is, for the,mo& part, owing to 
the indiftiodtnefi of their own conceptions. They 
fee the objeffc but in a ccHiiuied light ; and, iif 
GDurfe, can. never exhibit it in a cle2»: oneta 
others. •» 



N-. 



Feespicuitt in writing, is not to be cotu 
fideri^ as merely a Ibrt of negattve virtue, or 
freedom from defeat. It has higher merit : It 
is a degree of poiitive Beauty. We are pleafed 
with an author, we oonfider bini as defervii% 
praife, who frees us from all fatigue ^ffearcUog 
^or bis 'meaning ; who. carries us through hit 
fiilQjQ^ without lUiy embarraiMesl^ordonj&iifiofi^ 

p 4 whofe 
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L E C T. ifrhofe ftyle flows always like a limpid ftrems, 
^ where we fee to the very bottom. 

The ftudy of Peripicuity requires atteRtton, 
firfl, to fingle words and phrafes, and then to the 
'Gonllru6lion of fentences. I begin with treating 
of the iirft, and fliall confine myfelf to it in this 
Lecture. 

Perspicuxty, confidered with refpeft to wo^rds 
and phrafes, requires thefe three qualities in 
them } Purity y Propriety ^ and Precifi&n. 

'- PcRiTT and Propriety of Language are often 
ufed indifcriminately for each other ; and, in- 
deed, they are very nearly allied. A diftin^Uon, 
however, obtains between them. Purity, is the 
\i£e of fuch words, and fuch conftru&ions, as 
belong to the idiom of the Language which we 
(peak ; in oppofition to words and phraiies that 
are imported from other Languages, or that are 
obfolete, or new-ooined, or ufed without proper 
authority. Propriety, is the feledlion of focb 
words in the Language, as the bed and moft 
eftabliflied ufage has appropriated to thole ideas 
which we intend to exprefs by them. It implies 
the correA and happy application of them, ac- 
cording ta that ufage, in oppofition to vulgar- 
ifins, or Ittw exprefiions ; and to words and 
phrafes, which would be lefs fignificant of the 
ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be 
pure, that is, it may all be ftri&ly Englifli, 
without Sc^tticifms or Galiipifins, >or ungranw 

> * matical 
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nalicid irregular expreffions of any kind, and L £ c t« 
may, nevertheleis, be deficient in Propriety. , ^ * 
The wdxis may be ill chofbn ; not adapted to 
thefiibjeft, notftilly expreflive of the author's 
iehib. - He has taken all his words and phrates 
from tbe geneml mais of Bnglifh Language; 
but be has : made his fele^on among t^efe 
words unhappily. Whereas, Style cannot be 
proper withcwt'being aMb pure: and where 
both Purity and Ffopriety meet, befides making 
Style perl^iicuous, they alfo render it graoefuL 
There is no ftandard, either of Purity or of 
Propriety, but the practice of the beft writers 
and Ipeakers in the country. 

When I mentioned pbfelete or new-coined 
words as incongruous with Purity of Style, it 
will be eafily underflood, that fome exceptions 
are to be made. On certain occafions, they 
may have grace. Poetry admits of greater 
latitude than profe, with refpe£t to coining, 
or, at leaft, new-compounding words ; yet, even 
here, this liberty ihould be uled with a iparing 
hand. In profe, fuch innovations are more 
hazardous, and have a worfe dSo&L They are 
apt to give Style an afie3;ed and conceited air ; 
and fhould never be ventured upon, except by 
fuch, whofe eftabliihed reputation gives them 
fome degree of diftatqrial power orer Lan* 
guage* 

Tstfi introdttdtion of i foreign and learned 
words^ unle& where neceffi^ requires them^ 

. ( Ihould 
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i(. £ G T. ihould alwayi lie muM^  B««w* lia wgitiigcg 
.may oaed fueh affiftaiwes ; but ours is not oms 
•Hi thefe^ Detn Swifts one of Qiic:niiift ooQveft 
wjriterfk, valued biji)feli'nuek to^ifingjao-woi!^ 
tot fucb. as were of mtivh grovthi:. andi.Ub 
Laqginge' mayt Stideed^ be caofi^eocd ^» a 
ftandard of the itrifi^efl Puritjr and Propriety, 
in tbe choice c^ word& At pine^Bt, we feem 
to be departing from this fidndard; A mjudtft- 
tude of Latin words hav€^ of late,' been posired 
ixL upon us. On foine occafions, they give an 
appearance of elevatidn and dignity to fi^tyle. 
But often alib» they render it ftiff iand Ibrc^.: 
And, in general, a plain native JStyle, as it is 
more intelligible to all readers, fo, by a proper 
manageoaent of words, it. may be made eqilally 
ftrong and ezpneffive with lilts Latiniftd £i^- 
liih. . 

4 

Let us now confider the import of Precifion 
in Language, which^ as it is the higheft part 
of tiie quality denoted by Pei^icuity, merits 
a full explication; and the more, becaufe 
dtftin6t ideas are, perhaps, not commonly 
formed about it. 
» . 

The «aa^ itpport of Precifion may be drawn 
from tiMi«tynM)]ogy of the word. It comes 
from ^ iiraecidere,'.' to cut off: It imports 
retrenching all fuperfluities, and pruning the 
expreiSon fo, as to exhibit neither more nor 
leis thftn Ian e»|[9;.oopy^rof ;his idea; whb nfes it. 
1 oUer¥ed ])efoi^.tiud; it'ia ofteil difficult ;«io 
di lo feparate 



StfOTBtB Ihe qualities tif Styiti ftom the qualities x s is T« 
of Thought s $sad it is fimnd ifo in this iuftaxiee, ^ 
for, in onkr to write with Precifion, tfaou^ 
<tbist|)e {MTopedy » quality of Style, me muft 
pofibft a veiy coufidierKble Aegi^ pfdi&inStxi^ 
an^l: acicamcy iji hip inantaer : of thiisking. 

:.f f iTf» v)f>r<}S9 which a mau'rufes to cxprefs Im 

iiai^v; may he^ lauity in thf ee reQ>e6lfi : They 

jnayoieil^er not ex^wfs/tiwb idea which the 

lamilmb ixAex^s^ but fome iothet which only 

ittfeQfibles, pr is a^kin to it ; or, they may ^xff^ 

tjbifub idea, buii not iquite fully and completely; 

kkt; tl^ey may expre& it, together \i^h ibmething 

jro[ite4;han he ti^tendiB. ^precifion ftands oppc^d 

#Oifatt ilhefe three £mlt6 ; but rhiefly to the lalt., 

in ao'^uf^r^s wvittng ^witdi Poopiiety, kk bemg 

ifrfie\frf)ai rtho two former faults deems implied, 

Ti|p0 msrds whieh he u&s ara proper ; ihat i% 

Jihegr expteft that idea whteh he intends, and 

they expseis it fully; but to be Precife fi^ 

fi^9» that they exprefslhat id0a, and no more. 

rTbere is nothing in his words whiph introduces 

0Ky foreign idea, any fuper&ious unfeafonable 

acoefibryg, fo ai( to mix it cotifufedly with the 

prin^pal obje^, atnd thereby to render our 

i^onp^plion .of that objeft looife and indiftin^. 

This requires a writer to have, him&lf) a very 

elbai? Q|^preb€»&on of Ihe j^Atgi^^ he means to 

reprefent to us ; to have laid faft hold of it in 

his mind ; and never to waver in any one view 

belies of it ; a fO&S&oni^ which, indeed, 

f#w writef 8 att&in. ^ ; ^ . 

ft. > 

, »'.i. . /'.. The 
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L B CT. The ufe and iiAportance of Precifion, ma^ 
^ .be deduced from the nature of the human mind. 
It never can view^ clearly and diftindfcly^ above 
one obje6t at a time. If it mult look at two 
or three together, efpeciially objedts among 
which there is. refembiance or cpnne^on, it 
finds itfelf confufed and embarrafled. It can- 
jpkot clearly perceive in what they agree, and 
in what they differ. Thusy Were any pl^eft, 
fuppofe feme aninal, to be prefented to me, 
of whofe ftru£lure I wanted to £cxm a d^ti»& 
notion, I would defire all its trappings to be 
taken: off, I would requife it to be broil^ht 
before me by itfe¥, and to ftand alone, that 
there might be nothing to diftiad; my attention. 
The fame is the cafe with words. If When 
you would inform me of your meaning, yon 
alfo tell me more than what ocmveys it ; if yoo 
join foreign circumftances to the pnneqpid 
obje6l: ; if, by unneceffarily varying the expre£- 
fion, you Ihift the point of view, and make me 
fee fometimes the object itfelf, and fometimes 
another thing that is connected with it; you 
thereby oblige me to look on feveral obje3;s 
at once, and I lofe fight of the principal. You 
load the animal you are fhewing me, with £o 
many trappings and cdllars, and bring fo many 
of the fame Ipecies before me, fomewhat reiem- 
bling, and yet fomewhat difiering, that I fee 
none of them clearly. ^ 

This forms what is called a Loofe Style ; 
and is the proper oppofite to Preeifion; It 

generally 
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generally arifes from ufing a fuperfluity of words. L E c T. 
Feeble writers employ a multitude of words ^ 
to make themielves underftood, as they think, 
mor^ diftindlly; and they only confound the 
reader. They are fenfible of not having caught 
the precife expreflion, to convey what they 
would fignify; they do not, indeed, conceive 
their own meaning very precifely themfelves; 
«nd, therefore, help it out, as they can, by this 
and the other word) which may, as they fup« 
pofe, fupply the defe6i;, and bring you fome- 
what nearer to their idea : They are always 
going about it and about it, but never juil hit 
the thing. The image, as they fet it before 
you, is always feen double; and no double 
image is diftin£l. When an author tells me of 
his hero's courage in the day of battle, the ex- 
preffion is precife, and I underlland it fully. 
But if, from the defire of multiplying words, 
he will needs praife his courage and fortitude ; 
at the moment he joins thefe words together, 
my idea begins to waver. He means to exprefs 
one quality more ftrongly ; but he is, in truth, 
expreffing two. Courage refills danger; for» 
titude fupports pain. The occafion of exerting 
each of thefe qualities is different ; and being 
led to think of both together, when only one 
of them ihoul^ be in my view, my view is ren- 
dered unfteady, and my conception of the objedts 
indiftindt. 

F^OM what I have faid it appears that an 
VX^OT may, in a qualified fenfe, b^perfpicuqus, 

while 
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hE CT. white yet he i*far from being precife^ He ulfes 
proper words, and proper arrangement i he gives 
yoa the idea as clear as he conceives it bim* 
&lf ; and fo far he is perfpicuous ; btit the ideas 
are not very clear m his own mind ^ they tf 6 
loofe and general ; atid^ therefore^ cannot be 
«3ipreffed with Precifioni. AH fubje£ts do not 
tqnalfy require Precifion. It is fufflcient, on 
jBKany occafions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning* The fubje6t9 p^h£q>s, is of the 
lurown and familiar kind; tod we are in no 
htzMA of mfiliiakinjg the fenfe of the anthor, 
itioiigh every word which he ufes be not preclfe 
atndi etaSt. 

Eew autbdrs^ £>r inftance, m the Englilh 
Language, ^e more clear and perfpicuous, on 
the whole, than Archbiibop* Tillotfon, and Sir 
Wiffiam Temfplie j yet neither of them are re*- 
fliarkable t&t Predion. They are looie and 
diiPafe; and acccvftomed to exprefs their mean^ 
11^ by feverai words, which Ihew you fully 
whereaibouts it lies, rather than to fifngle out 
th^e ex:preffioQs which would convey clearly 
the idea they have in* view, and no rnore^ 
^N^her, indeediy is Precilfon the prevailing 
charad$eir of Mr. Addiibn's^ Style ; although he 
is not fo deficient in this vefye^ as the other 
two* airthors. 

Lord Shaftesbury^s faults, in point of Pre- 
itifon, aife much gi*eater th%in Mn Addilfi^n^s; 
and the more unpardoinMe, becaiKe he' iar ft 

profefled 
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profelled pfailofophical writer; who, as foch^ LECT* 

ought, above all things, to have ftudied Pre- ^^ 

a&otit. His Stjle has both great beauties, and 
gt^eat faults ; and, on the whole, is by no means 
^ fkSe model for imitation. Lord Shaftefburjr 
wai^ well acquainted with the power of words j 
thofe which he employs are generally proper 
and welMounding; he has great variety of 
<hem ; and his arrangement, as fliall be afters- 
wards fliewn, is commonly beautiful. His 
defeat, in Precifion, is* not owing fo much to 
kidiRin£l or confufed ideas, as to perpetual 
afle^lation. He is fond, to excefs, of the 
pomp and parade of Language; he is never 
&tisfie€l with expreffing any thing clearly and 
fimp)yj he muft always give it the drefs of 
ftate and majefty. Hence perpetual circum- 
locutions, and many words and phrafes em- 
ployed to defcribe fomewhat, that would have 
been defcribed much better by one of them. 
If he has^ occaiion to mention any perfon or 
author, he very rarely mentions him by his 
proper name. In the treatife, entitled^ Advice 
to an Author, he defcants for two or three 
pages together upon Ariflotle, without once 
naming him in any other way, than the Mailer 
Critic, the Mighty Geaius and Judge of Art, 
the Prince oi Critics, the Grand Mafter of 
Art, and Conftraimate Philologifl:. In t^e fame 
way^ the Grand Poetic Sire, the Hiilofophical 
Fatrfai^ch, and Ms Dilciple of noble Birth and 
tefty Genius, af e the onfy names by which he 
eondefeexlds^ t& di^nguifli Homei^, Socrates, 

and 
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L E c T, and Plato, in another paflage of the feme trea- 
^^^^^ tjfe. This method of diftinguifhing perfons is 
extremely afTedled; but it is not fo contrary 
to Frecifion^ as the frequent circumlocutioiis 
he employs for all moral ideas; attentive^ on 
every occafion, more to the pomp of Language, 
than to the clearneis which he ought to have 
ftudied as a philofopher. The moral fenfe, for 
inflance, afiter he had once defined it, was a 
clear term ; but how vague becomes the idea, 
when, in the next page, he calls it, *^ That 
<' natural affedtion, and anticipating fancy, 
" which makes the fenfe of right and wrong ?" 
Self-examination, or reflection on our own con- 
duct, is an idea conceived with eafe ; but when 
it is wrought into all the forms of *^ A man's 
<^ dividing himfelf into two parties, becoming 
^' a felf dialogifl, entering into partneilhip with 
'^ himfelf, forming the dual number pra6tically 
*' within himfelf;" we hardly know what to 
make of it. On fome occafions, he fb adorns, 
or rather loads with words, the plaineft and 
limpleft propofitions, as, if not to obfcure, at 
lead to enfeeble them. 

Ik the following paragraph, for example, of 
the Inquiry concerning Virtue^ he means to 
fliew, that, by every ill a£lion we hurt our mind, 
as much as one who ihould fwallow poiibn, or 
givQ himfelf a wound, would hurt his body. 
Obferve what a redundancy of words he pours 
forth: ^^ Now, if the fabric of the mind or 
^y temper appeared tq us, fuch as it neally is ; if 

i6 we 
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*/ we : faw it impoffible, to remove henpe any i. E c T, 

•V one gppd or orderly alFe^fcipn, or to introduce , ^i 

^^ any ill or diforderly one, without drawing on^ 

*Vin fopae. degree, that diifolute ftate which, at 

Y,]iits height^ ia CQnfeffe^ to be fo miferable ; 

^* it, vould 1;]hen, undoubtedly, bq confeffed, that 

^* fince no ill, immoral, or unjufl a6lion .can 

" be committed, without either a new inroad 

f * and breach oq the temper and paijSons, or a 

^^ farther ; advancing of t}mt; exj^cution alre.ady 

^^ done: whoever. did ill, or'a6led in preju* 

" dice to his integrity, good-nature, or worth, 

^* would, of neceffity, a6l with greater cruelty 

** (towards hipifelf, than he who fcrupled not to 

" fwallpw what was poifonous, or who, with 

^^ his own . hands, fliould voluntarily mangle or 

*^woun4 his outward form or conilitution, 

" natural limbs or body *." Here, to commit 

a bad ai£tion, is, firft, " To remove a, good 

.^^ and orderly af]fe6lion, and to introduce an 

f^ ill or diforderly ope }** next, it is, " To com- 

<< mit an a^ion that is ill, immoral, and unjuft ;*^ 

and in the next line, it is, " To do ill, or to 

" a6t in prejudice of integrity, good-nature, and 

** worth ;'' nay, fo very fimple a thing as a man's 

wounding himfelf, is,. ** To mangle, or wound, 

'^\ his outward form or conflitution, his natural 

" limbs or body." Such fuperfluity of words 

is di%uftful to every reader of corre6t tafte ; 

^nd ferves no purpofe but to embarrafs and 



."v 
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I EC T. perflex the fenfe. This fort of Style is ele- 
^ gantly defcribed by QuinaiUan, " Eft in qui- 
<< bufdam turba inaniam verborum, qui dum 
^< communem loquetidi morem reformidant, 
^ du6):i Ipecie nitoris, circumeunt omnia copioik 
«« loquacitate quae diccre vpiunt *." Lib. viL 
cap. 2. 

The great iburce of a loofe Style, in oppofi- 
tion to Ftecifion, is the injudicious ufe of thofe 
words termed Synonymous. They are called 
Synonymous, becaufe they agree in expreffing 
one principal idea ; but, for the moft part, if 
not always, they exprefs it with fome diverfity 
in the circumftances. They are varied by fome 
acceffpry idea which every word introduces, 
and which forms the diilinaion between them. 
Hardly, in any Language, are there two words 
that convey precifely the fame idea ; a perfon 
thoroughly converfant in the propriety of the 
Language, will always be able to obferve fome- 
thing that diftinguiihes them. As they are like 
different ihades of the fame colour, an accurate 
writer can employ them to great advantage, by 
uiing them fo as to heigliten and to finifli the 
picture, which he gives us. He ibpplies by one, 
what was wanting in the other, to the force, or 



* ** A crowd of unmeaning words it brought together, bf 
<< fome authors, who» afraid of expreffing themfelves after a 
^ common and ordinary manner, and aUured by an appeanmce 
** of fplendour» furround every thing which they mean to bf 
^ with a certain cdpious loquacity**' 

.\ ">• to 
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,tO the lu(lre of the image y^hich he means to L E c T. 
pxhibit. Bijt in prder to this end, he muft be ^ 
extremely attentive to the choice which he 
.piakes pf them* For the bulk of writers are 
very apt to ponfound them with each other ; 
and tp emplpy them carelefsly, merely for the 
fake of filling up a period, or of rounding and 
diverfifying the Language, as if their fignifica- 
tion were exa6lly the fame, while, in truth, it 
is not. Hence a certain mift, and indi(lin6t- 
nefs, is unwarily thrown over Style. 

In the L^tin Language, there are no two 
words vie (hould more readily take to be fyno- 
nymo^3, thsm amar^ and diligere. Cicero, how- 
ever, has fhewn us, that there is a very, clear 
diflindlion betwixt them. " Quid ergo," fays 
he, in one of his epiftles, ^^ tibi commendem 
" ejim quern tu ipfe diligia ? Sed tamen ut 
^< fcires eum npn a me diUgi folum, verum 
*' etiam gmari^ pb earn rem tibi haec fcribo *.*' 
In the fame manner, iuttis and Jecurus^ are 
words which we (hoiild readily confound ; yet 
their meaning is different. Tutus fignifies out 
of danger ; JhcuruSy free from the dread of it. 
Senecfi jtias elegantly marked this diftinSion ; 
** T«ta fcelera efle ppiTunt, iecura non paf- 
•V-filPtt/* In pur own Language, very many 
infl^AQSS jncuf^ht be given of a difference in 
iQ^Qipg ajDcipxig wprds reputed fynonymous ; 






* Ad PapiL £1 13. p. 47. f Epif. 97. 
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L E c T. and, as the fubjeft is of importance, I Ihall now 
^' point out fome of thefe. The inftances which 
I am to give, may themfelves be of ufe ; and 
they will ferve to Ihew the neceffity of attend- 
ing, with care and ftriftnefs, to the exafil import 
of words, if ever we would write with Propriety 
or Precifion. 

Aiiflerity^ Severity^ Rigour. Aufterity, re- 
lates to the manner of living ; Severity, of 
thinking j Rigour, of punifliing. To aufterity 
is oppofed Effeminacy ; to Severity, Relaxa- 
^ tion ;' to Rigour, Clemency. A Hermit is 
auftere is his life ; a Cafuift, fevere in his appli- 
cation of religion or law ; a Judge, rigorous in 
his fentences. 

Cufiom, Habit Cuftom, relpefts the a£tion ; 
Habit, the a£lor. By Cuftom, we mean the 
frequent y epetition of the fame aft ; by Habit, 
the effeft which that repetition produces on 
the mind or body. By the Cuftom of walking 
often in the ftreets, one acquires a Habit of 
idleneis. 

Surprijedj qflomflied^ amazed^ confounded. I 
am fiirprifed, with what is new or unexpefted ; 
I am aftoniflied, at what is vaft or great ; I 
am amazed, with what is incomprieh^nfible ; I 
am confounded, by what is ihocking ot. terrible. 

Dejyt^ renounce^ quit^ leave off. Each of thefe 
words implies, fome purfuit or objeft relin- 

quiihed; 
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quifliftd ; but from different motives. We defift> L E c T, 
from the difficulty of accompliftiing. We re- ^* 
nounce, on account of the difagreeablenefs of 
the objefl;, .or purfuit. We quit, for the fake 
of fome other thing which interefls us more; 
and we leave off, becaufe we are weary of the 
deiign. A politician defifls from his defigns, 
when he finds they are imprafilicable ; he re- 
nounces the court, becaufe he has been affronted 
by it ; he quits ambition for ftady or retirement ; 
and leaves qff his attendance on the great, as he 
becomes old and weary of it- 

Pride^ Vanity • Pride, makes us efleem our- 
felves ; Vanity, makes us defire the efleem of 
others. It is jufl to fay, as Dean Swift has done, 
that a man is too proud to be vain» 

. Hat^htinefs^ Difdain. Haughtinefs^ is found- 
ed on the high opinion we entertain of our- 
felves ; Difdain, on the low opinion we have of 
others. 

To di/Hngui/hy tb feparate. We diflinguiih| 
what we , want not to confound with another 
thing ; we feparate, what we want to remove 
from it. Obje6ls are diflinguifhed from one 
another, by their qualities. They are feparated, 
by the diftance of time or place. 

To weary^ tofatigue. The continuace of the 
fame thing wearies us ; labour' fatigues u§* I afn 
weary with flanding j I am fatigued with walk- 

^ 3 i"g* 
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LEG T. ing. A luitor weariies us by his perfevehmciB $ 
^ fktigues us by his importunity. 

To abhor J to detejl. To abhor, imports, fitil- 
ply, ftrong diflikte ; todeteft, imports alfd ftrbn^ 
diiapprobation. One abhors being in debt ; be 
detefts treachery. 

• 

To invent^ . to difcwer. We invent things 
that are new ; we difcover what was before 
hidden. Galileo invented the telefcop6 j HarVey 
difcovered the circulation of the blood. 

Only^ alone. Only, impolrts thit there is no 
other of the fame kind ; alone, imports being 
accompanied by no other. An only ch9d, is 
one who has neither brother hor filter ; a child 
alone, is one who is left by itfelf. There is a 
difference, therefore, in precife Language, be- 
twixt thefe two phrafes, *^ Virtue only makes 
«* us happy ;** and, ** Virtue alone m^kes us 
** happy.*' Virtue only makes us happy, im- 
ports, that nothing elfe can do it. Virtue alone 
ihakes us happy, imports, that virtue, by itfelf, 
or unaccompanied with other advantages, is 
fufficient to do it. 

Entire^ complete. A thing is entire, by 
wanting none of its parts ; complete, by want- 
ing none of the appendages that belong to it. 
A man may have an entire hoiife td himfelf; 
and yet not have one complete aparttnetit. 

Tran^ 
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TranqiiBtyy Peacey Calm. Tranquillity, re- L £ c T. 
fpefts a fituation free from trouble, confidered ^ ^ 
m itfelf ; Peace, the fame fituation with refpedl 
to any caufes that might interrupt it; Calm, 
with r^ard to a difliu'hed fituation going before, 
or following it. A good man enjoys tranquil- 
lity, in himfelf*; Peace, with others j and CaJrn, 
after the ftorm. 

A Diffietdtyy an Ohflacle. A Difficulty, em- 
barrafTes ; an Obilacle, Hops us. We remove 
the one ; \|e furmount the other. Generally, 
the firft, exprefles fomewhat arifing from the 
nature and circumflances of the affair ; the 
fecond fomewhat arifing from a foreign caufe. 
Philip found Difficulty in managing the Athe- 
nians from the nature of their difpofitions ; but 
the eloquence of Demofthenes was the greateft 
Obftacle to his defigns. 

Wifdonij Prudence. Wifdom, leads us to 
^eak and a6): what is mofl proper. Prudence, 
prevents our fpeaking or acting improperly. A 
wife man, employs the moft proper means for 
fuccefs ; a prudent man, the fafefl means for not 
being brought into danger. 

Endughj Sitffieient Enough, relates to the 
quantity which one wifhes to have of any thing ; 
Sufficient, relates to the ufe that is to be made 
of it. Hence, Enough, generally imports ^ 
greater qviantity than Sufficient does. The 

Q 4 covetous 
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1 £ c T. covetous man never has enough ; although be 
;5l , has what is fufiicient for nature. 

To avow, to acknowledge, to coTifeJs. Each 
of thefe words imports the affirmation of a 
fafik, but in very difierent circumftances. To 
avow, fuppofes the perfon to glory in it; to 
acknowledge, fuppofes a fmall degree of faulti-' 
nefs, which the acknowledgment compenfates ; 
to confefs, fuppofes a higher degree of crime. 
A patriot avows his oppofition to a bad mi- 
nifter, and is applauded; a gentleman ac 
knowledges his miilake, and is lorgiven ; a 
prifoner confefles the crime he is accufed of, and 
is punilhed. 

To remark, to obferve. We remark, in the 
way of attention, in order to remember ; we 
obferve, in the way of examination, in order to 
judge. A traveller remarks the mod ftriking 
objefits he fees ; a general obferves all the mo- 
tions of his enemy. 

Equivocal, Ambiguous. An Equivocal Ex- 
preffion is, one which has one fenfe open, and 
defigned to be underftood ; another fenfe con- 
cealed, and underftood only by the perfon who 
ufes it. An Ambiguous Expreffion is, one 
which has apparently two fenfes, and leaves us 
at a lols which of them to give it. An Equi- 
vocal Expreffion is ufed with an intention to 
deceive ; an Ambiguous one, when it is ufed 
with defign, is^ with an intention not to give 

full 
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full information. Ati hpneft man will , never li& q t- 
employ > aa equiv<)cal expreffion; a oonfufed ^ 
man may often utter ambiguous one$, without 
any defign. I fliall give only one inflance 
more. 

Witky By. Both thefe particles exprefs the 
connexion between fome inttrument, or means 
of effefting an end, and the agent who employs 
it ; but tt?i//^, expreffes a njoreiclofe and imme- 
diate connexion j Ay, a more remote one. We 
kill a man mth a fword; he dies by violence. 
The criminal is bound mth ropes by the execu- 
tioner. The proper diftin6lion in the ufe of 
thefe particles, is elegantly marked in a paffage 
of Dr. Robertfon's Hiftor}'^ of Scotland. When 
one of the old Scottilh kings was making an in- 
quiry into the tenure by which his nobles held 
their lands, they ftarted up, and drew their 
fwords : " By thefe,** faid they, " we acquired 
" our lands, and mth thefe we will defend 
" them.** " By thefe we acquired our lands ;** 
fignifies the more remote means of acquifition by 
force and martial deed ; and, ^^ with thefe we 
<* will defend them;** fignifies the immediate 
dire6l infi^rument, the fword, which they would 
employ in their defence. 

These are infi^ances of words in our Lan- 
guage, which, by carelefs writers, are apt to 
be employed as perfefitly fynonymous, and yet 
are not fo. Their fignifications approach, but 
are not precifely the fame. The more the dif- 

tindtion 
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net. tia6fcion in the AeaBing <^foch wwdi is weigked^ 
^ and attended to, the more deatiy and forcibly 
fltall we ipeak or write *. 

m 

From all that has been faid on this head, it 
will now appear, that, in order to write or fpeak 
with Precifion, two things are efpeciaHy requi- 
fite ; one, that an author's own ideas be clear 
and diftin6t ; and the other, that we have asi 
exa£fc and full comprehenfion of the force of 
thofe words which he employs. Natural genius 
is here required ; labour and attention Hill more. 
Dean Swifl is one of the authors i^ our Lan- 
guage, moft dillinguiihed for Precifion of Style. 
In his writings we feldom or never find vague 
exprefiions, and fynonymous words, careleisly 
thrown together. His meaning is always clear^ 
and ftrongly marked. 



* In French, there is a very ufeful tveatife on the fubjed, 
the Abb6 Girard's Synonymes Frangotfesy in which he has made 
a large coUedion of fuch apparent Synonymes in the Lan« 
guage, and (hewn, with mudi accuracy, the difFerenoe in their 
fignification. It is to be wifhed, that feme fuch work were 
undertaken for our tongue, and executed with equal tafte and 
judgment. Nothing would contribute more to precife and 
elegant writing. In the mean time, this French Treatife may 
be perufed with confiderable profit. It will accuftom perfons 
to weigh, widi attention, the force ctf words $ and will ft^geft 
feveral diftin&ions betwixt fynonymous terms in tiur own kn- 
.guage, analogous to thofe which he has pointed out in the 
French ; and accordingly, feveral of the inilances above 'given 
were fuggefted by the work of this author. 

I HAD 



I HAD ocCAfiota fa^ c*ferv6 before, that, tfecrAgh lie g.t. 
all fubjeas of writing or <if6ttl»fe deteand Per- ^ 
Ipicuity, yet all do not require the fame dift^ee 
of that exaiSt Precifion, which I have endea** 
voured to explain. It is, indeed, in ev6ry foHs 
of writing, a great beauty to have, at leaft, fome 
meafure of precifion, in diflindtion from that 
loofe profulion of words which imprints no 
clear idea on thd reader's mind. But we mud, 
at the fame time, be on our guard, left too great a 
ftudy of Precifion, eQ)ecially in fubjefils where ' 
it is not ftriftly requifite, betray us into a dry 
and barren Style 5 left, from the defire of pruning 
too clofely, we retrench all copiouihels and or- 
nament. Some degree of this failing may, per* 
haps, be remarked in Dean Swift's ferious works. 
Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear and 
€xa6l,refting wholly on his fenfe and diftinfilnefs, 
he appears to reje6t, difdainfully, all embelliih* 
ment; which on fome occafions may be thought 
to tender his manner fomewhat hard and dry. 
To unite Copioufnefs and Precifion, to be flow- 
ing and graceful, and at the fame time, correct 
and exaft in the choice of every word, is, no 
doubt, one of the higheft and moft difficult at- 
tainments in writing. Some kind^ of compofi- 
tion may require more of Copioufnefs and Or- 
nament ) others, more of Precifion and Accu^ 
racy; nay, in the fame compofition, the dif- 
ferent parts of it may demand a proper variation 
of manner. But we muft ftudy never to 
facrifice, totally, any one of thefe qualities 

to 
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L £ c T. to the other ; and by a proper management, 
^ both of them may be made fully confident, 
if our own ideas be precife, and our know- 
ledge and flock of words be> at the fame time^ 
e^^tenfive. 



LECTURE XL 



STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

TrTAviNG begun to treat of Style, in the laft l E c T. 

Lefture, I confidered its funckmental qusu , J^ 
lity, Perfpicuity. What I have faid of this re- 
lates chiefly , to the choice of Words, From 
Words I proceed] to Sentences ; and as, in all 
writing and difcourfe, the proper compofition 
and ftrudture of fentences is of the higheil im* 
portance, I fliall treat of this fully. Though 
Perfpicuity be the general head under which I, 
at prefent, confider Language, I fliall not con* 
fine myfelf to this quality alone, in Sentences, 
but fliall inquire alio, what is requifite for their 
Grace, and Beauty : that X may bring together, 
under one view, all that feems necefiary to be 
attended to, in the conftru^tion and arrange* 
ment of words in a Sentence, 

It is not eaiy to give an exa£t definition 
of a Sentence^ or Period, farther, than as it 
always, implies fome. one complete propofition 

or 
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L £ c T. Of enuHciatian of thought. Ariftotle's defini- 
^' tion is, in the main, a good one : *^ Aif »? ^x»o-a 

^* af;^Tii/ xa* rsXivrviv xafi* avrnvy xa» fAsyeiog Evcrvvokroy I 

" A form of Speech which hath a beginning 
" and an end within itfelf, and is of fuch a 
" length as to be eafily comprehended at once/* 
This, however, admits of a great latitude. For 
a Sentence, or Period, confifts always of com- 
ponent parts which are called its members ; and 
as thefe members may be either few or many, 
and may be conne6led in feveral different ways, 
the fame thought, or mental propofition, may 
often be either brought into one Sentence, or 
Iplit into two or three, without the material 
'breach of any rule. 

The firft variety that occurs in the confidera- 
tipn of Sentences, is, the diftin6lion of long and 
fliort ones. The precife length of Sentences, as 
to the number of words, or the number of mem- 
bers, which may enter into them, cannot be at 
certained by any definite meafure. At the lame 
time, it is obvious, there may be an extreme 
on either fide. Sentences, immoderately long, 
and confifting of too many members, always 
tranlgrefs fome one or other df the rules which 
I fliall mention loon, as neceflary to be obferved 
in every good Sentence. In difcourfes that are 
to be fpoken, regard mult be had to the eafineis 
of pronunciation, which is not confident with 
too long periods. In compofitions where pro- 
nunciation has no place, ftill, however, by ufing 
long periods too frequeotly, an author over- 

16 loads 
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loads iheireader's ear^ and fatigues his attention. L £ c T. 
For long Periods require, evidently, more atten- ^* 
tion than fliort ones, in order to perceive clear* 
ly the conne£tion of the feveral paits, and to 
take in the whole at one view. At the fame 
time there may be an excefs in too many ihort 
Sentences alfo ; by which the ienfe is ipHt and 
broken, the connexion of thought weakened^ 
and the memory burdened, by prefenting to it a 
long iiicceflion of minute objects. 

WitH regai'd to the length and conftru6lion 
of .Sentences, the French critics make a veiy 
juft diftid6lion of Style, into Sfyle Periodique^ 
and Styk Coupe. The Stifle Periodiquei is, where 
theSentences are compofed of feveral members 
linked together, and hanging upon one another, 
fo that the fenfe of the whole is not brought out 
tiU the clofe. This is the moil pompous, mu& 
cal, and oratorical manner of compofing ; as in 
the following Sentences of Sir William Temple : 
«< If you look about you, and conlider the live3 
<' of others, as well as your own ; if you think 
** how few are born with honour, and how many 
^* die without name or children; how little 
*^ beattty we fee, and how few friends we hear of; 
** how many diieafes, and how much poverty 
*^ there is in the world; you will fall down upon 
^ your knees, and, inftead of repining at one 
^' affliction, will admire fo many bleffings which 
*^ ypiU have received from the hand of God.** 
(Letter to Lady ^flkx.) Ci<;ero abounds with 
feyatences conftni^ed after this manner. 

Thb 
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L E c T. The Style CkmpS is, where the fenfe i» formed 
^^ kito ftiort independent propofitions, each com* 
plete within itfelf ; as in the fbllowirtg of> Mr. 
Pope : " P confefs, it was want of iconfideration 
*^ that made me an author. I writ^.becaufeiit 
" atnuied me. I c5rre6led, becaufet it was as 
^* pleaiant to me to correal' as to write. I pub- 
M liflied) becaufe I was told I might pleafe fiich 
•* as it .'was a credit to pleafe. - (Preface to. bis 
Works.) This is very much the French miethod 
of writing; and always fuits gay and eafy fubje6ts. 
Thi^ Style Periodique gives an air of gravity and 
dignity to compoiition. The Style Cotipej is 
more lively and ftriking. According to the ha- 
tare of the composition, therefore, and the 
general chara6ter it ought to bear, the. one or 
other may be predominant. But, in al moil eveiy 
kind of compoiition, the great rule is to inter- 
mix them. For the ear tires of either of them 
when too long continued : Whereas, by a proper 
mixture of long and ihort Periods, the ear is gra^ 
tified, and a certain fprightlinefs is joined with 
majeily in our Style. " Non femper,** fays Ci- 
cero defcribing, very expreffively, thefe two dif- 
ferent kinds of Styles, of which I have been 
Ipeaking), ^^ non femper utendum eil perpetui- 
tate, & quaii converfione veirborum ; fed iaepe 
carpenda membris minutioribus oratio eft*'." 






 ** It is not proper always to employ a continued train^ and 
<< a fort of regular compafs of phrafes ; but ifyfe ought to bte 
f< often broken dawn into finaller members/' 

This 
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This variety is of fo great con&qiience, that f.c c r. 
it mililbe iludted, not tswrfy in tfce.fuccjdffion of , ^^ 
^ongand ihort SeaJbences,. butia the fjbruftiire 
of our iSenteoces alfi)« Jl train of Sentences, 
(Gonftmded in the fame mftnoer^ and ivithiiie 
iame number of members^ whether long or 
ihort, ihould never be allowed to iucceed one 
^another* However muiical each of them may 
be, it has a better effeft to introduce even a 
^Hcord, than to <;loy the ear with the repeti- 
tion of fimilar founds : for^ nothing is fo tirefome 
as perpetual uniformity. In this article of the 
conflru6lion and diftribution of his Sentences, 
Lofcd Shafteibury has Ihewn great art. In the 
IsA Lefture, I ofaferved^ that he is often guilty 
jc£ iacnficing precifion of ilyle to pomp of ex* 
preffion.; .and that there runs throu^ his whole 
manner a flifiheis and afte&ation, which render 
him very unfit to be confidered as a general 
model. But, as his ear was fine^ and as be was 
extremely attentive to eveny tinng that is <ele- 
gant, he has ftiidied the proper intermixture 
.of long and ihort Sentences, with variety and 
Jiannony in their ^UuStwttj more than any other 
Englifli author : atid for t^is part of compofi- 
tion he deferves attention. 

. FnoH thefe general phfervations, let us now 
•AtSceiod to a moce ^licular confideration of 
the ^tisdfties that are required to make a Sen- 
tence p^tfeft. So much depends upon the 
||]:opf r condrudion of Sentences, that« in every 
fort of compofitioni, wi cannot be too iUi£t in 
^«i» ft our 
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L £ c T. our attentions to it. For, be th^ fttfcge£l; what 
^J_^ it will, if the Sent^^ces be conftru^ed in a 
daoify, perplexed, or feeble manner, it is im- 
poffible that a work, compofed of* fach Sen- 
tences^ can be read with pleafure, or even with 
profit. Whereas, by giving attention to the 
rules which relate to this part of ftyle, we 
acquire the habit of expreffing^ ourfelves with 
perfpicuity and elegance; and if a diibrder 
chance to arife in feme of our Sentences, we 
immediately fee where it lies, and are able to 
fe6lify it. * 

# 

The properties moft efiential to a perfe£t Sen* 
tence, feem to me the^four following: i. Clear- 
nefs and Precifion. 2, Unity. 3. Strength. 
4. Harmony. Each of thefe I ihall illuftrate 
feparately, and at fome length. 

The firft is, Cleame& and Precifion. The 
leail failure here, the leaid degree of ambiguity. 



* On the Stru&ure of Sentences, the Ancients appear to 
have beftowed a great deal of attention and care. Hhc Trea- 
tife of Demetrius. Phalereus^ r^i E^/btnycifl^ abounds 'with obfet'^ 
vations upon the choice and collocation of wordsy carried tp- 
fuch a degree of nicety, as would frequently feem to us mi- 
nute. The Treatife of Dionysus of Halicarnaffus, m^ ^vi^tnui 
oyo/AtfTtt, is more mafterly ; bttt is chiefly confined to the mufi- 
cal ftru£kure of Periods ; a fubjed, for which the Greek liai^ 
guage afforded nuich morf.affifltance toe their writers^ than otir 
Tongue admits. « On the arrangement of words, )n Englifh 
Sentences, the xviiith chapter, of Lord JKlaims's Elements of 
Criticifm ought to be confulted; and alfo, the 2d Volume of 
DhCampbell'^Fhilofophydf Kheto^^ ' >j i » 

.: jflich 
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which leaves - the mind in any fort of fulpenfe L E c f. 
as to the meaning, ought to be avoided with 
the greateft care; nor is.it fo eafy a matter 
to keep always clear of this, as one might, at 
firft, imagine. Ambiguity arifes from two 
caufes : either from a wrong choice of words, 
or a wrong collocation of them. Of the choice 
of words, as far as regards Perfpicuity, I treated 
fully in the laft Lefture. Of the collocation 
of them, I am now to treat. The firft thing to 
be ftudied here, is, to obferve exaftly the Rules 
of grammar, as far as thefe can guide us. But 
as the grammar of our Language is not exten- "* 
five, there may often be an ambiguous colloca:* 
tion of words, where there is no tranlgreflion 
of any grammatical rule. The relations which 
the words, or members of a period, bear to 
one another, cannot be pointed out in Englifli, 
as in the Greek or Latin, by means of termi- 
nation; it is afcertained only by the.pofitiou 
in which they ftand. Hence a capital rule in 
the arrangement of Sentences is, that the words^ 
or members moft nearly related, fhould be 
{>laced in the Sentence, as near to each other 
as poiiible; fo as to make their mutual rela- 
tion clearly appear. This is a rule not always 
obferved, even by good writers, as ftridlly a^ 
it ought to be. It will be neceffary to produce 
fome inftances, which will both fhew the imporl 
tance of this rule, and make the application of 
it underllood. 



B a First. 
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Ffj^j, In th^ poQtion o£ ahverbs, wbifih f^c^ 
jo^ed to qualify the fignification of {qmethiog 
ivhich eitl^er pxjeced^s or follows them, ther^ 
is often a gaod deal of nicqty. " By great- 
" nefs/* fays Mr. AddHbn, in the Spedtator, 
No^4;2^ ^^ I dp npt only i^ean the bulk at* 
*^ any iingle objeS;; but the largepefs of ^ whole 
^* view.** Here \lm place of the adv^b onfyj 
renders it a limit9'tion of the following W4^td^ 
;mean. " I do pot only m^an.'* The quefiioa 
jnay then be pqt, Whsit ^oes he more than 
xnean ? Had he placed it after fmlkf ftill it would 
fi have been wrong. >^ I do not mean the hM 
" qnli/ of any jElngle objfifit/* For we might 
then alk, what does h^ mean more tl^an the 
bulk ? Is it the colour ? pr any other property ? 
Its proper place, undoubtedly, is, after the 
word objjcSi. ^^ By greatnef?, I do not m«an 
** the bulk of any Ijingle objeS; only;" for 
then, when we put the queijtion. What ip^ore 
does hjd m?an than the bulk of a £bcigle pbj^: i 
the ai\fwar comes out e^su&iy as ibfi sifxt^jw 
in^tepds, and gives ^t " tlj^^ larg9n^fs of » 
** whole view/*—" Thejifm," %s Lo^ci Slif^ff- 
bury, '.* can only he oppofcd to pp^i|l^^iiag!, 
« or aUn^ilhi," Do^ l^e m^ean ^bat it^ifyf. ji? 
tcapa^le of notbijag elfjp, except hieing oppc^^ 
tp polytbeif^ pr fit^ifpiP This is yfhat Im 
words lit^r^y iipaport, throi^gh the yiftmg 9^ 
Ipcatipp o£o^y. lie ^offld hav^ 4i^, *« Th^lfin 
*^ can be oppofed only to polyth^i^ op aj^e- 
•« ifm.*' — In like manner. Dean Swift (Proje6l 
fcr the Advancement of Religion), •* The 

16 ^^ Romans 



^ Rdmans uiMelrffoodl liberty, at leaft, as ^ell leg*. 
** as we." There words are capable of two ^* 
di^rent fenfes, acf^ordirtg a* the 6mphafid, in 
r6Admg them, is kiid upon Uberfg^ or upon at 
kqji. In the firft cafe, thi^y will fignify, that 
whatever other things We may underftaifid bet- 
ter tha?n the Romans, liberty^ at leaft, watS one 
thing which they uriderfEo6tf as well as w6. In 
the fecond cafe, tbey will import, thjit liberty 
was underffood, at kq/t ati well by them as by 
ns } meaning, that by t^lri' it \fras bettef under- 
ftebd. If this laft, 4s I m^Rt! no dbiibf, ^as 
l>B8n Swift^sl (pfni meaning^, tbe ambigtfity 
n^rtuH have bfeen avoided, and the fetife ren- 
dered independent of the mamier of protfounc- 
J^» by an^anging the words thiis: ^^ the Rtf- 
*^ mans underftood liberty, as well, at leilf, 
<< as we." The faft is, wfti r^fpeft to fhch 
adverbs, as, Ohiff^ ivholly, dt leqft^ and i\i^ rerf 
of that tribe, that in common difcourfe, th*e 
tone and emphafis we ufe in pronouncing them, 
generally fefve!s to fhew ^Hfeff r6feretice, and 
to make the meaning cl^ar; a^itrf he'nde, Ave 
acquire a^ hafbit of throwing tWxtt in lobfely' in 
the* conrfe of (t pfefrtdrf. Bfirt, iti writing, \*here 
a man ^sflds t^ the eye tchd. not to the' eii', M^ 
ofight to Be riiord accurate.; atod fb to toxintdt 
tfitoft adverb* with ^he \!eof^(Irwhich ihkf qndify, 
as io pW hisr meanSri^ out 6^^ dotftjt M^Bh fK6' 
firffinfpi^fiSeW; 

iSefeoNDif, ^Sa K- fcl¥tiftWf africe^ i^ irtfer-' 
|ldfia in! the toi&fe? 6tiiB6riietic^, iifomim^d 

tt 3 requires 
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L £ c T requires attention how to place . ift, £> as to 
^^_, diveft it of all ambiguity. For inftance : " Are 
" thefe defigns/* (fays Lpf:d BoUugbroke, Dit 
fert. on Parties, Dedicate) ^* Are thefe defigns^ 
" which any man, who is born a Briton,' in any 
^^ circumilances, in any fituaticm^ ought to be 
" afliamed or afraid to avow?" Here we are 
left at a lofs, whether thefe words, ^^ in any 
" circum/iances^ in angfjituatmi^^^ are cpnne6led 
with ^^ a man born in Britain, in any cirpum- 
** fiances, or fituation," or with that. man's 
^^ avowing his defigns, in any circumflances, 
" or fituation into which he may be brought V* 
If the latter, as feems mofl probable, was in- 
tended to be the meaning, the arrangement 
ought to have been condu6ted thus: ^^ Are 
^^ thefe defigns, which any man . who is born a 
^ Briton ought to be afhamed or afraid, in 
^' any circumflances, in any fituation, to avow ?'' 
But, 

Thirdly, Still more attention is required to 
the proper difpofition of the relative pronouns, 
"who^ which^ whatj whq/ej and of all thofe par- 
ticles which exprefs the connexion of the parts 
of Speech with one another. As all reaibniiig 
depends upon this connection, we cannot be 
too accurate and precife here. A fmall error 
may overcloud the meaning of the whole Sen- 
tence i and even where the meaning is intelli- 
gible, yet where thefe relative particles are 
out of their proper place, we always find ibme- 
thing awkward and disjointed in the i^trudw*e 

of 
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of the Sentence* . Thus, in the Spe&atw, Ir E c T. 
No. 54. « This kind of. wit," lays Mr. Addi- ^_f^ 
fbn, ^^ .w^s.very. much in. vogue among our 
<< countrymen, about an age or two ago, who 
did not pra6tife it for any oblique leafon, 
but purely for the lake of being witty." 
We are at no lofi about the meaning here ; 
but the conftni£i:ion would evidently be mended 
by dilpofing of the circumftance, ^ about an 
^^ age or two ago," in luch amanner as not to 
f^parate the relative who.&am its antecedent 
our countrymen ; in this way : ^^ About an age 
^^ or two ago, this kind of wit was very much 
^^ in vogue among our countrymen, who did 
^^ not pra£bife it for any oblique reafon, but 
•* purely for the lake of being witty." — Spec- 
tator, No. 412. " We no where meet with a 
^' more glorious and pleafing Ihow in nature, 
^^ than what appears in the heavens at the rill 
^* ing and fetting of the fun, whkh is whoUy 
^^ made up of thofe different ftains of light, 
^^ that Ihew themlelves in clouds bf a different 
^^ fituation." Which is here defigned to con-* 
ne6l with the vrordJhoWy as its antecedent ; but . 
it fiands fo wide from it, that without a careful 
attention to the fenfe, we fliould be naturally, 
led, by the rules of fyntax, to refer it to the 
rifing and fetting of the fun, or to the fun 
itfelf ; and, hence, an indiflin6tnefs is thrown 
over the whole Sentence. The following paf^ 
lage in Biflu^ Sherlock's Sermons (Vol. IL> 
Serm. 1 5.) is ftill more cenfiirable : *^ It i& folly 
<( to pretend .to arm ourfelves againft the ^ccu 

R 4 *• dent» 
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L.E c T..^^ denis «dFli&v by heaping up treafiicests, wUcb 
. ^ ^ « iiatliing can proteft u» agaihft, but the good 
**• providence rf our Heavenly FaAen**/ Which, 
abwi^a reiens gramsiatically taithetiaimedjataly 
pwcedtng fufaftantive, which, hece* is ^ tarea-" 
«« fuces.;'' and this wduldi m»ke nonftinft; of 
the ^hole Period. Efecy on^^ jeeiff this itnpeo^^ 
priety. The Sen te&cs olight to btvve iftoiid' thus r 
^^ It is^iblly tot: pretend, by heapingi upi tredk* 
^^ fuces, to armourfebses <dgainib the acoidmts 
«^ o£ life^ VKhich luatfiiiiig can proteffc us againft, 
^^ but ths« good' pmxvfdeiicei of. Ottv liMflr^nfy ^ 
** BathenJ*^ . . -v> ex? 

, . .' . . ' . . . ; » . . ) * 1 1 * . : ' ;  '^ • 

Of the like luiture' is^ tbe '&lldwing3Bid«curacy ^ 
of Bteftii-Swiftf&i fiteid reeommeirdlingito y^HMg 
oiergymetn^ liD write ^thesr Tefmons^Miy.aiMl' 
dtftinfldy; *^ Manjpy^ ; faysi he; ^ Jauft< todiwaiy 
<< contrary ta tiasi »tehod^ that fMiii< a Ilaibit 
^« of faving timeaiid:pa^ar,:wlxkii thfey aeqilii^ecf 
«« at theumveiifity, they write inifo 4teGiit!U<!ive^ 
<^ I a^ : manner, thkt ijbey ' can hwdfy read wftlitf 
*^ they have written^"' He certainTy diftes- not 
medn^ that, tihey* hadi.acquified^ titn^and^ paper 
at^ the univisnfity^ but thartt they biad acquired 
this habit Idiene^ aiidt therefore hi^i \icord^oHghti 
to have rua thus): ^^ Sroipa » habit which, they 
" have acquiwdatth^utiiverfity crftfaVing ^ftfve' 
M and paper,- th^i. write in* fo diimi*aftive a 
^^ .maimer;'^* Ini another: padlige^ tiie' ftme ^-^ 
tlior has lefb hniiiieanin|§f:at«bget)i»r micertsiBUiV 
b^ imfplacingr^inttatiwei^ J!t)isiin theicbaelifffdii 
of his leotm to^a tnembev efS pai9iMton«,.c(m. 

cerning 




eerning the Sacrametital Ted: <^ Tfaiis J hienr^ & H^Ti 

^ &idy given yoQy Sic, my owa opinaxm^ ae^ wett 

«< as that of a gredt viiagority 6£ both hoiifiss 

^ here, relating to^ this wei^fity aif&ut ; nponr 

^ wfaidi I am confiekent you may fecurdiy; 

** reckon." Now I aik, what it is he would 

have his correfpondent to reckon upon, fecurely ? 

The natumi conftruftidn kad^ to thefe woifls, 

^ this: weijgbty ^aiair/ - But,.asiitwotdd bedifi 

iteult to nmkie^ ^ny fenfe of this^^ it is more prou 

bable* he meaot that themajodty of bolh hosmfe^ 

Hi%ht be ftoaxdy neokoned v^n -y tisoo^i c€t^ 

iBMoStf thisi meanings aa* the wdti& arearismgody 

is obfaisrely ejsprefibd» The Sentence woqM 6e 

anrended' by arranging it thus<;v << Thus, Sir^ I 

^^ IsEUte given you my own- opinion, ^dating tor" 

^ t&is weifg^lkty aflfair, as weU aa that of a great 

*• majority of both houfes here ;. xxpmi whieh P 

^ am confident you may fecurdy i ed^om" 

Setbeal other inftaace^t fttightf be g*fef»; but 
I reekoti thofe which I<hafM ptioAUc^i fiijlfcieat 
tO' make the rule undidrAiMd, that, in tlle^^m-' 
ftruSHoncf Sentenced, <ms:<»f the firil iMf^«to>» 
be attended to, is, the marfballtng of^ti^eM^ordis^ 
in fuch order as fliatt moflr elearfy^mfa'rk ih» refei)^ 
tiwk of l*(e ftf»^ral parts^bf the Sen«€f»ce tft> one^ 
another; particularly, that advei^bs flmUalvmys^ 
be made to adhere clofely to the words which 
they atfC' intended to qualify ; tba#, >!i*fere «Kjir- 
euntffthnce i» thrown iil, it ihain ti^Brhang Io^o^Sb' 
in the midft of a period, but be> dfetermined by* 
its place* to oise or other member- d£> ]«•; ami 

that 
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Ir S c T. that'eveiy relative word which is ufed^ fliall m^ 
^1 , ftantly prefent its antecedent to the mind of the 
reader, without the leall obfcurity. I have men- 
tioned thefe three cafes, becaufe I think they 
are the mofl frequent occafions of ambiguitj 
creeping mto Sentences. 

. With regard to Relatives^ I mud &rther ob« 
ierve, that obfcurity often arifes &om the too 
frequent repetition of them, particukrly of the 
pronouns, whoy and they, and them^ and tharSy 
when we have occaiion to refer to different per- 
fons ; as, in the following fentence of Archbiihop 
Tillotfon (VoLI. Serm.42.): " Men look with 
^ an evil eye upon the good that is in others ; 
^ and think that their reputation obfcures them, 
and their commendable qualities Hand in their 
li^t ; and therefore they do what they can 
^^ to caft a cloud over them, that the bright 
•* fhining of their virtues may not obfcure them." 
This is altogether carelefi writing* It renders 
(lyle often obfcure, always embarraffed and in- 
elegant. When we find thefe perfonal pronouns 
crowjding too fail upon us, we have ofi;en no 
method left, but to throw the whole fentence 
into fome other form, which may avoid thofe 
frequent references to perfons who have before 
been mentioned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. 
Quin&ilian gives us fome inftances in the Latin, 
ariiing from faulty arrangements. A man, he 
tells us, ordered, by his will, to have eredted for 

15 him. 
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himr^er his deslthf, ^^ Statuam aureafu haftam l ect: 
*^ teneiitem;'' upon which arofe a diipqte at Law, ^ ^ ^ 
Yfhffther the whole ftatue, or the fpear only, was 
to be. of gold ? The fame author obferves, very 
properly, that a ientence is always faulty, when 
the collocation of the words is ambiguous, though 
thefenfe can- be gathered. If any one fliould 
&y> t^ Gbremetem audivi percuffijQTe Demeam j" 
this is ambiguous both in fenfe BAd llrudlurey 
whether Chremes or Demea gave the blow. 
But if this expreflfon we^e u(ed, " Se vidifle ho- 
^^ minem librum fcribentem ;'' although the 
Qte^kiing be clear, yet Quin&ilian infifts that 
the arrangement is wrong. " Nam," lays he, 
^^ etiamfi librum ab homine fcribi pateat, non 
^^ certe Hominem a libro male tamen compo* 
^^ fuerat, feceratque ambiguum quantum in ipfo 
" fuit." Indeed, to have the relation of every 
word and member of a fentence marked in the 
moft prefer and diftin6t manner, gives not 
clearnefs only, but grace and beauty to a fen- 
tence, making the mind pafs fmoothly and agree- 
ably along all the parts of it. 

I PROCEED now to the fecond quality of a well- 
arranged fentence, which I termed, its Unity. 
This is a capital property. In every compofi- 
tion, of whatever kind, fome degree of unity is 
required, in order to render it beautiful. There 
mud be always fome conned:ing principle among 
the parts. Some one ohje&i mud reign and be 
predominant. This, as I Ihall hereafter (hew, 
holds in Hiilory, in Epic and Dramatic Poetry, 

and 




L EX T. and iu 2» Oratiom. But w&fl of aU, in affiirgle 
fentcmce, k required the ftrideft unity^ For 
the ve)*y nature of a fentetide implies ote prc^b* 
fition to be expreffed; It ixmy confift of parts, 
indeed; btrt thefe parts imrft be ib clofely bound 
tog'ether, a^^ to iimke the impreffion upon the 
mind, of one obje6i:, not of many. Now, in 
order to^ preferve tim unity of a fenteiiee, the 
following rul^ m%ift b^ obferved i 

In the firH plae^, during the coqrfe off t9ie ftn« 
tei»:ev tfeefi^ne fliouldbe ehamged as little as 
poffibie. We ihould riot be hurried by fiiddev 
tranfHions from perfon' to perfon, nor from f&b- 
je6l to fobjefil. There isr commonly, }# €very 
lentence, Ibme perfon or thing, wMeh is the* 
governing word. Thii^flioidd be c^fttidutrd fo; 
if poffible, from the h&^^rMg. to f9hfe end &^ it. 
Should I eiprefs myfetf thus^: *^ Alter Wtf Ga'tfier 
*^ to anchor, they put nte otf lliio!^, Where I waS' 
" welcomed by aU myfrtencfc, who r»c#iv'6dtoe 
« with the greateft kindn^fe/* Ift this feftt«W^y 
though the objects <ionta/ined^ itt^ it hSt^€ M fkf^' 
ficient connection with each other, yet, by this 
manner of reprefentifig therii, fey MiUng Pf 6fiien 
both the place and the p^rftfn, t^g^ aWd t^; tSid 
I\ and tt)Aoi th6y appeat in fuch a d^il^nited view, 
that thef f«nfe of ccWfieaioff is aliffoft loft. The^ 
feritence itfreftored tO' i«§^ propter ufti«y, by turw- 
ing" it ^e^ tti^ fbil^^W^ iMiii^«r :- ^ Ha^Ug 
^ c6me to d« rtl4fic»i IWaS'putotffliorfr, wh6*e 
« I was Wiftlconietf-by srtl liiy friefltfey and i^ei' 
^ cdved wi«h the gi^Sift^ ]d6dii«&.'^ Wnfeiftf 

who 
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■j^o tvaa%r^ tt»i3 «jtep fat the moft part l^anf- .^i g (? y. 
gre^s, at the fiiipe time, i__^ 

A s;ek:pnq TvAe ; never to crowd into one fern- 
XmcQ9 things vihich have fo little ^onn^^ion^ 
Jbbat th^ aauld hear to be divided into two or 
thTiee feniepces* The violatio9 of this rule 
never Itils to. hurt and dif^eafe a reader. Its 
a£Se<St, indeedy is & had, that of the two, it is the 
£i£^r e^xtxeme, to^rr rather by too many fliort 
f^ences, than :hy .ane tiiat is mrerleaded and 
embarrafled. Examples abound in authors. I 
ihali produce forae, to juftify what I now iay. 
^^ Ardbbiflicq) TiUot&n,^- fays aa Author of* 
ihe Hillory of Eoghuid^ ^^ di^d in this year. 
*^ He was exceedin^y ^icleved both by King 
'^^ William and Queen Mary, who nominated 
^* Dr. T«inifi>n, Bilhop of Lincoln, to fucceed 
♦* him." Who would exgeSt the latter part of 
this fentence to foEow, in confequence of the 
&rmer ^ ^^ He was exceediiigly hdoved by both 
^< King and Queen,'^ is the propofif;ion of the 
fentenc^ : we look for fome proof of l^is, or 
2t leaft fomething related to it, to follow ; when 
we are on a &dden carried off to a new popo- 
fition, " who nominated Dr.Tennifon to fucceed 
** him." The following is from Middleton's 
life of Cicero : ^^ In this uneaiy ftate, both of 
^ his public and private life, Cicero wa& oppreffed 
^hy SL new and cruel affliii^ion, the death of his 
^ beloved daughter TuHia ; which happened 
^ HMEk after her divorce from Dolabella, wbofe 
i^ maaaeia ai^d humours were entirely dii^ree- 
r . « able 
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L £ cf. ** aWe to her/' The principal objeft in this 
^^^ ^ fentence is, the death of TuUia, which was the 
caufe of her father's affliction ; the date of it, 
as happening foon after her divorce from Dola- 
bella, may enter into the fentence with pro- 
priety ; but the fiibjundtion of Dolabella's cha- 
racter is foreign to the main objedt, and breaks 
the unity and compaClnefs of ^ the fentence 
totally, by fetting a new picture before the 
reader. -The following fentence, from a tranf^ 
lation of Plutarch, is ftill worfe: ** Their march,*' 
fays the Author; fpeaking of the Greeks under 
Alexander, >^ their march was through an uncul- 
" tivated country, whofe favage inhabitants 
** fared hardly, having no other riches than a 
" breed of lean fheep, whofe flefli was rank and 
unfavory, by reafon of their continual feeding 
upon fea-fifli/' Here the fcene is changed 
upon us again ancf again. The march of the 
Greeks, the defcription of the inhabitants through 
whofe country they travelled, the account of 
their iheep, and the caufe of their iheep being 
iU-taHed food, form a jumble of objeCts, flightly 
related to each other, which the reader cannot, 
without much difficulty, comprehend under one 
view. 

These examples have been taken from fen- 
tences of no great length, yet over-crowded. 
Authors who deal in long fentences, are very 
apt to be faulty in this article. One need only 
open Lord Clarendon's Hiftory, to find examples 
every where. The long, involved^ and intricate 

fentences 
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Sentences of that Author, are the greateft ble- L £_c T. 
miifa of his compofition : though in other refpe6ts^ 
as a Hiftorian/ he has confiderable merit. In 
later, and more correct writers than Lord Cla- 
rendon, we find a period fometimes running out 
So &r, and comprehending fo many particulars, 
as to be more properly a difcourfe than a fen- 
tence. Take, for an inilance, the following from 
Sr William Temple, in his Effay upon Poetry : 
^' The ufual acceptation takes Profit and Plea- 
^^ fure for two different things ; and not only 
** calls the followers or votaries of them by the 
" feveral names of Bufy and Idle Men ; but 
diftinguiihes the faculties of the mind, that 
are converfant about them, calling the opera- 
*^ tibns of the firft, Wifdom ; and of the other, 
** Wit J which is a Saxon word ufed to exprefi 
^' what the. Spaniards and Italians call IfigeniOy 
^ and the French E/prit, both from the Latin ; 
though I thinly Wit more particularly fignifies 
that of Poetry, as may occur in Remarks on 
the Runic Language/' When one arrives 
at the end of fuch a puzzled fentence, he is fur-, 
prifed to find himfelf got to fo great a diflance 
from the obje& with which he at firft fet out. 

LoBD Shaftesbury, often betrayed into faults 
by his love of magnificence, Ihall afford us the 
next example. It is in his Rhapfody, where he 
is deicnbing the cold regions : ^^ At length,'* 
fays lie, ^* the Sun approaching, melts thefnow, 
<^ lets longing men at liberty, and affords them 
^^ means and time to make provifion agaiaft th# 

^ next 
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h E c T. '* next return of cold/* 13ie iirfl tmtmce is 
j^ , correct enough ; but he goes on : *' It biseaks 
^ the icy fetters of the main, where vafl fea^ 
<^ monfters pierce through floating iflands, with 
^' arms which can withftand the cryft^l rock ; 
^ whitft otliers, who of themfelves ieent great 
^^ as iflands, axe by « their bulk alone armed 
^ agaiinil all but Man, wbofe fuperiority over 
f' creatures of fuch ilupendous fize and force, 
^^ fliould make him mindful of his privilege of 
^^ Reaibn, and force him humbly to adore the 
'^ great Compofer of thefe wondrous frames, 
*< and the Author of his own fuperior wiiilom.'* 
Nothing can be more unhsqspy or embarrafled 
than this fentence ; the worfe too, as it is in- 
tended, to be defcrqptive, where every tidng 
fliQuld be dear. It forms no diftin£b image 
whatever. The //, at the beginning, is ambi- 
guous^ whether it mean the Sun or the Cold. 
The ol]9ed; is changed three times in tibe Sen- 
tence ; beginning with the Sun, which breaks 
the icy fetters of the main ; then the Sea«mon- 
ilers become the principal perfonages ; and 
la^y9 hy a very unexpeded traa^fition, Maa is 
brou^t into view, mi receives a long and ie* 
rious admonition before the fentence clofes. I 
do not* at preient infift .oh the impropriety of 
iiach expreffions as, God^s being ^ Camp^/er^ 
Frames; and the JSea-mbnileis haviag mrms that 
mAfiand racks. Shiaftefbury's ifcrength Jay in 
reaibning and fentiment, more tfuuoi in defcnp* 
ttQa; however much his d«f€riptions hvre been 
vimtistteii fldroirod^ 

ISHA£L 
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I SHALL only give one inftancfi mote on this L £ c T. 
kead, from Dean Swift j in his Propofal, too, ^^ 
for corre&mg tbe Engii^i Language t where^ 
in place of i*a Sent^ice^ he has given a loofe 
4liflertatian upon feveral fuligeAs* Speaking of 
the progrefs of our Language^ after the time of 
CcomweUi ** To this fucceeded/' fays he, 
^* that licentioufiie&9 which entered with the 
^ Reftocation, ^and, fiom infe&ing our religion 
^' and morals, fell to corrupt our Language} 
^^ which laft was not likely to he milch im# 
•« proved by thofe, who at that time made up 
^* the Court of King Charles the Second j 
*^ either fuch aa had followed him in his baiiiih^ 
^' meat, or who had been altogether tonverfant 
^* in the dialoft of thefe fanatic times $ or young 
'* men who had been educated in the fame 
*« country j &> that the Court, which wfed tQ 
*^ be the flandaird of corred;nefs and propriety 
<< of Speech, was then, and I think has ev^r 
«« fince .continued, the worft fchool in England 
^< £3r that accomplifhment ; and fo will remain, 
<' till better care be taken in the education d 
^< our nobility, that they may fet out into the 
• *^ world with fome foundation of literature, 
•« in order to qualify them for patterns of po^ 
*^ liteneis/' How many different &;6ls, reaiba- 
ings, and obfeiTations are here prefented to 
the mind at once ! and yet fo linked togetb^f: 
by the Author, that i;hey all make parts of a 
Sentence, which admits of no greater divifion 
in pointing, than a f^nixx)lon between any of 
it^ members! Having mentioned pouting, I 
VOL.1. s ihall 
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1. £ c T. fliall here take notice, that it is in vain to pro- 
^* pofe, by arbitrary pundtuation, to amend the 
defeats of a Sentence, to correct its ambiguity, 
or to prevent its confufion. For commas, co- 
lons, and points, do not make the proper divi* 
fions of thought ; but only ferve to mark thofe 
which arife from the tenor of the Author's ex* 
preffion, and, therefore, they are proper or not, 
juft according as they correfpond to tiie natu- 
ral divifion of the fenfe. When tlxey are inferted 
in wroiig places, they deferve, awd will meet 
with, no regard. 

1 PROCEED to a third rule, for preferving the 
Unity of Sentences ; which is, to keep clear of 
all parenthefes in the middle of them. On 
fome occalions, they may have a fpirited ap- 
pearance J as prompted by a certain vivacity of 
thought,' which can glance happily afide, as it 
is going along. But, for the moil part their 
effefil is extremely bad : being a fort of wheels 
within wheels^ ; fentences in the midft of fen^ 
tences j the perplexed method of difpofing of 
fome thought, which a writer wants art to intro- 
duce in its proper place: It were needlefe to 
give many inftances, as they occur fo often 
' among incorrefil writers. I fliall produce one 
from Lord Bolingbroke^ the rapidity of whofe^ 
genius and manner of writing, betrays him fre* 
quently into inaccuracies of this fort. It is in 
the introdufilion to his Idea of a Patriot King, 
where he writes thus: " It feems to me, that, 
" in order to maintain the fyftem of the world, 
II *^ at 
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^^ at a certain pdiiit> far belaw that of ideal per- L B c T. 
♦* fe£tion, (for we are made capable of conceiv- ^^' 
** ing what we are incapable of attaining^) but, 
*' however, fufficient upon the whole> to conili- 
*' tute a ftate eafy and happy, or at the worft, 
*' tolerable ; I fiiy, it feems. to me, that the 
" Author of nature has thought fit to mingliei, 
*' from time to time, among tJie focieties o£ 
*' men, a few, and but a few, of thofe on whom 
*' he is gracioufly pleafed to beftow a larger 
** portion of the Etherial Spirit, th^ri is given 
" in- the ordinary courfe of his government, to 
** the fons of men.'* ' A very bad fentence this; 
into which, by the help of a parenthefis, and 
other inteije6led , circumftapces. His Lordfbip 
had contrived to thruft fo many things that he 
is forced to begin the conftru6tion again with 
the phrafe I fay^ which, whenever it occurs, 
may be always , affumed as a fure mark of a 
, clumfy ill*conftru6led Sentence j exculable iii 
ipeaking, where the greateft accuracy is nQt 
expe6ted, but in , poliflied writing, unp^irdon- 
able, 

I SHALL add only one rule n^ore for the Unity 
of a Sentence, which is to bring it always to a 
full and.perfe6l clofe. Every thing that is one, 
ibould have a. beginning, a middle, and an end. 
I ^eed not take notice, that an unfinifhed Sen- 
tence is no Sentence at al|, according to any 
grammatical rule. But very often we meet with 
Sentences, that are, fo to ipeak, more than 
fipiihed. When we have arrived at what we 

s 2 expe6ted 
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Ip E c T. expeSted was to be the conclufion, when we are 
^* come to the word on which the mind is naturally 
led) by what went before, to reft ; unexped- 
edly, fome circumftance pops out, which ought 
to have been omitted, or to have been di^fed 
of eUe where ; but which is left lagging behind, 
like a tail adjefted to the Sentence ; fomewhat 
that, as Mr* Pope defcribes the Alexandrine 
line, 

« 

<f Like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length along." 

All thefe adje6i;ion9 to the proper clofe, disfigure 
a Sentence extremely. They give it a lame 
ungraceful air, and in particular, they break its 
Unity. Dean Swift, for inflance, in his Letter 
to a Young Clergyman, fpeaking of Cicero's 
writings, exprelfes himfelf thus : " With thefe 
** writings young divines are more converfent, 
** than with thofe of Demofthenes, who, by many 
^^ degrees, excelled the other ; at leaft, as an 
■** orator.*' Here the natural clofe of the Sen- 
tence is at thefe words, •* excelled the other." 
Thefe words conclude the propofition; we 
look for lio more ; and the circumftance added^ 
** at leaft, as an orator," comes in with a very 
halting pace. How much more compaft would 
the Sentence have been, if turned thus : " With 
♦' thefe writings young divines are more con- 
^* ver&nt, than with thofe of Demofthenes, who, 
•* by many degrees, as an orator at leaft, ex- 
" celled the other." In the following Sentence, 
from Sir William Temple, the adjeftion of the 
^ntence is altogether foreign to it* Speaking 

of 
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ci Burnet's Theory of the Earthy and Fonte- 
nelle's Plurality of Worlds, « The firft," lays 
he, ^^ could not end his learned treatife widx- 
^^ out a panegyric of modem learning in couk 
'< parifon of the ancient ; and the other falls to 
groisly into the cenfure of the old poetry, and 
preference of the new, that I could not read 
^ either of thefe llrains without fome indigna* 
^* tion ; which no quality among men is fo apt to 
** raife in me as felf-fuflSciency/* The word " in- 
«« dignation'' concluded the Sentence ; the laft 
member, ^* which no quality among men is fo 
'< apt to raife in me as felf-fufficiency,'* is a 
propofition altogether new, added after the 
proper cloie# 
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TTAviKO treated of Perfpicuity and Unity, as 
neceflary to be iludied in the Strufture of 
Sentences, I proceed to the third quality of a 
correft Sentence, which I term Strength. By 
this I mean, fuch a difpofition of the feveral 
words and members, as fhall bring out the 
fenfe to the bed advantage ; as fliall render the 
impreffion which the period is deiigned to 
make, mofl; full and complete ; and give every 
word, and every member, their due weight and 
force. The two former qualities of Perfpicuity 
and Unity, are, no doubt, abfolutely neceffary 
to the produ^ion of this efFe6l; but more is 
ftill requifite. For a Sentence may be clear 
enough, it may aUb be compaA ,enough in all 
its parts, or have the requifite unity ; and yet, 
by fome un£ivoursd>le circumftance in the flruc- 
ture, it may fail in that ftrength or livelinefs of 
impreffion which a more happy arrangement 
would have produced. 

The 
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The firft rule which I fliall give, for pro- LE c T. 
moting the Strength of a Sentence, is to dived ^_^J_^ 
it of all redundant words. Thefe may, fome- 
times, be confiflent with a conAderable degree 
both of Clearnefs and Unity; but they are 
always enfeebling. They make the Sentence 
move along tardy atid encumbered -; 

Eft brevitate opus^ ut cunrat lententia, neu fe 
Impediat verbis, laiTas onerantibus aures *• 

Xt is a general maxim, that any words which 
do not add fome importance to the meaning of 
a Sentence, always fpoi^ 4t. They cannot be 
fuperfluous, without being hurtful. " Obftat, 
lays Quinftilian, " quicquid non adjuvat. 
All that can be eafily fupplied in the mind, is 

better left out in the expreifion. Thus: 
^ Content with deferving a triumph, he re- 
** fufed the honour of it," is better language 
than to fay, ** Being content with deferving 
** a triumph, he refufed the honour of it.'* I 
coniider it, therefore, as one of the moft ufeful 
exercifes of corre6tion, upon reviewing what 
we have written or compofed, to contradl that 
round-about method of expreffion, and to lop 
off thofe ufelefs excrefcences which are com- 
monly found in a firfl draught. Here a fevere 
eye Ihould be employed \ and we fhall always find 



 ** Concife your diftion, let your fenfe be clear, 
<* Nor with a weight of words, fatigue the can" 

3 4 our 
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L £ c T. our Sentences acquire more vigour and ei^ergy 
^^* , when thus retrenched ; provided dways, that 
we run not into the extreme Qf pruning fo very 
clofe, as to give a faardnefs and drynefs tp ftyle. 
For here, as in all other things, there is a dixe 
medium. Some regard, though not the prinr 
cipal, muft be had to fulnefs and fwi^ing of 
found. Some leaves mul^ be left to furround 
and flielter the fruit. 

As Sentences fhould be cleared of redundant 

words, fo alfo of redundant members. Asl every 

word ought to prefent a t^ew idea, fp everf 

member ought to contain a new thought. Op? 

pofed to thi$5 {lands the fault vfe fometime$ 

iheet with, of the laft member of a periqd being 

no other than the echo of the forager, Qr thd 

repetition of it in fomewhat a different fottn. 

For example ; fpeaking of Beauty^ ** The very 

firft difcovery of it,*' fays Mr. Addifon,, 

flrikes the mind with inward joy, and fpreads 

^ delight through all its faculties.*' (No. 41a.) 

And elfewhere, " It is impoffible for us to be? 

** hold the divine works with coldnefs or indif* 

^ « ference, or to furvey fo many beauties, witb^ 

*' out a fecret fati8fa6tion and complacency,'' 

(N0.413O Ip both thefe inflance&, little 6t 

nothing is added by the fecond member of th« 

8e»itence to what wks already exprefled in the 

firft : And though the free and flowing manr 

ner of fuch an Author as Mr. Addifon, and 

the graceful harmony dt his period, may 

palliate fuch negligences} yet, in general, 

it 
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it holds^ that ftyle, freed from this frro- htCTf 
Uxky^ appears both more ftrang and more s^^^^i 
beautiflil. The attention becomes remif$^ tht 
ipind fidls into inaftion, when words are 
miftltiplied without ^ cor)?e%on4ing midtipli* 
.catiob of ideaSp 

Af Tsu removing ftiperfluitied^ the ikeond Mit 
reftion I give, for promoting tb^ Strength of a 
3entence9 is, to attend particularly to the ufd 
^f copulatives, relatives, and all the particles 
employed for tranfition and connection. Thefd 
little words, but^ midy which^ rvhofey where^ &c# 
are frequently the mpft important words of any { 
they are the joints or hinges upon whieh all Sen^ 
tences turn, and, of courfe, much, both of theii? 
gracefalnefs and ftrength, muit depend upon 
fuch partidles. The varieties iii ufing them are, 
indeed, fo infinite, that no particular iyftem of 
rules refpe6Ung them can be given. Attention 
to the practice of the moil accurate writers^ 
joined with frequent trials of the different ef- 
fects, produced by a different ufage of thofe 
particles, muft here direCt us*. Some obfer« 
vations I Ihall mention, which have occurred 
to me as ufeful, without pretending to exhaufl 
the fubjeCt. 

* Qn tkii head Dr. Lowtk^s Short IntroduAion to Englifh 
Crammar deserved to be confulted j' where feveral nketies of the 
Language are well pointed but. 

What 
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What is called iplitting of particles, or fepa» 
rating a prepofition from the noun which it go- 
venis, is always to be avoided. As if I ihould 
fey, ** Though virtue borrows no afliftance 
** from, yet it may often be accompanied by, 
*' the advantages of fortune/' In fuch in- 
fiances we feel a fort of pain from the revulfion, 
or violent feparation of two things, which, by 
their nature, Ihould be clofely united. We are 
put to a fland in thought ; being obliged to reft 
for a little on the prepofition by itfelf, which, 
at the fame time, carries no fignificancy, till it is 
jpined to its proper fubilantive noun. 

Some writers needlefsly multiply demonftra* 
tive and relative particles, by the frequent ufe 
of fuch phrafeology as this : " There is nothing 
which difguils us fooner than the empty pomp 
of Language." In introducing a fubje6l, or 
laying down a propofition to which we demand 
particular attention, this fort of flyle is very 
proper; but in the ordinary current of difl 
courfe, it is better to exprefs ourfelves more ' 
fimply and fhortly. : " Nothing difgufts us fooner 
" than the empty pomp of Language." 

Other writers make a pra6tice of omitting 
the Relative, in a phrafe of a different kind 
from the former, where they think the meaning 
can be underftood without it. As, " The man 
*' I love." — ^*' The dominions we poflefTed, and 
*' the conquells we made.'* But though this 
dliptical ftyle be intelligible, and is allow- 
able 
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able in converfatipn and epiftolary writing, yet, J. E c T. 
in all writings of a feiious or dignified kind, ^^ 
it is ungraceful. There, the Relative Ihould 
always be inferted in its proper place, and 
the conftru6lion filled up : « The man whom I 
" love/' — ^^ The dominions which we poffefled, 
*^ and the conquefls which we made." ' 

With regard to the Copulative Particle, awrf, 
which occurs fb frequently in all kinds of com- 
pofition, feveral obfervations are to be made. 
Firft, It is evident, that the unnecefiary repeti- 
tion of it enfeebles ilyle. It has the fame fort 
of efiedb as the frequent ufe of the vulgar phrafe, 
andfOj when one is telling a itory in common 
converfation. We fhal] take a Sentence from 
Sir William Temple, for an inflance. He is 
ipeaking of the refinement of the French Lan* 
guage : ^^ The academy fet up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amufe the wits of that age and 
country, and to divert them from raking into 
his politics and miniilry, brought this into 
vogue; and the French wits have, for this 
lafl age, been wholly turned to the refinement 
of their Style and Language : and, indeed, 
^* with fUch fuccefs, that it can hardly be 
V' equalled, and runs equally through their 
*' verfe and their profe." Here are no fewer 
than eight ands in one Sentence. This agree- 
able writer too often makes his Sentences drag 
in this manner, by a carelefs multiplication ot 
Copulatives. It is flrange how a writer fo accu- 
rate as Dean Swifl fhould have ftumbled on fo 

improper 
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L £ c T. improper an application of this particle, as be 
^ ^ has made in tiie following Sentence ; Eflay oil 
the Fates of Clergymen. ^^ There is no talent 
<' fo ufeful towards rifing in the wo(rld, or which 
<< pots men more out of the reach of finrtune^ 
^^ than that quality generally poflefled by the 
^ dullell fort of people, and is, in common 
^^ Language, called Difcretion ; a Ipecies of 
^^ lower prudence, by the affiftance of which,'* 
&c. By the infertion of, and is^ in place of, 
which is^ he has not only clogged the Sentence, 
but even made it ungrammaticaL 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obfer* 
vation, that though the natural ufe of the con« 
junction, and^ be to join obje3» together, and 
thereby, as one would think, to make their 
connexion more clofe j yet in fa£t, by drop- 
ping the conjunction, we often mark a defer 
Connection, a quicker fucceffion of objei^S than 
when it is inferted between them. Longinus 
makes this remark; which, from many inftances, 
appears, to bejuft: " Veni, vidi, vici*,'* ex- 
prefles with more fpirit the rapidity and quick 
fucceffion of conqueft, than if connecting par* 
tides had been ufed. So, in the following de» 
fcription of a rout in Caefar^s Commentaries: 
^ Noftri^ emiffis pills, gladiis rem gerunt j re* 
^^ pente poft tergum equitatus cemitur; co* 
^ hortes alite appropinquant. Hoftes terga ver* 
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^ ^1 cam^ I faw, I oonquepsd.'* 

« tuntj 
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^ tunt; fugientibusequites occucrutit; fit magna X* £ C X 
caedes ♦.•' BeH. GaU. 1. y. ^' 

Hence, it follows, that when, on the other 
hand, we feek to prevent a quick tranfition 
from one objeft to another, when we are mafc* 
ing fome enumeration in which we wifli that 
the obje6l;8 fhould appear as diftin£t from each 
other as poifible, and that the liitnd fiiould reft, 
for a moment, on each objeft by itfelf ; in this 
cafe. Copulatives may be multiplied with pecu« 
liar advantage and grace. As when Xiord Bo- 
lingbroke fays, ^^ Such a man Aight fall a 
^^ victim to power ; but truth, and reafon, and 
" liberty would fall with him/* In the fame 
manner, Caefar defcribes an engagemeiit with 
the Nervii ; " His equitibus facile pulfis ac pro- 
*• turbatis, incredibiie celeritate ad flumen de- 
** currerunt ; ut pene uno tempore, et ^d fylvas, 
^^ et in flumine, et jam in manibus noftris, holies 
« viderentur t/' Bell. Gall. 1. a. 
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* *^ Our meoy after haying difcharged their javelinsy attack 
** with fword in hand : of a fudden the cavaL-y make their ap« 
'< pearanc^ behind ; other bodies of men are feen drawing near | 
^ the enemies turn their backs ; the horfe meet thenk in theiir 
'* flight $ a greaA flaughter enfoes/' 

f ** The enemy» hatmg eafily beat off and fcatteted dils 
•( body of horfe, ran down with incredible celerity to the mert 
<< fo that, almoll at one moment o£ time, they appeared tp 
<< be in the woods, and in the river^ and in th«^midft of our , 
** troops.'^ 



Here, 
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L £ c T. Here» although he is defcribing a quick fucce£> 
^™ fion of events, yet, as it ishi$ intention to Ihew 
in how many places the enemy feemed to be at 
one time, the Copulative is very happily re- 
doubled, in order to paint more ilrongly the 
diilin£tion of thefe feveral places. 

This attention to the feveral cafes, when it is 
proper to omit, and when to redouble the Copu- 
lative, is of coQiideral^le importance to all who 
fludy eloquence. For it is .a remarkable par- 
ticularity in Language, that the omiflion of a 
connecting particle fhould fometimes ferve to 
make objects . appear more clofely ^ conne6led ; 
and that the repetition of it fhould diilinguifii 
and feparate them in fome meafure from each 
other. Hence, the omiffion of it is ufed to de- 
note rapidity ; and the repetition of it is de- 
iigned to retard and to aggravate. The reafon 
feems to be, that, in the former cafe, the mind 
is fuppofed to be hurried fo fail through a 
quick fucceflion of objedts, that it has not 
leiiure . to point out their conne6tion ; it drops 
the Copulatives in its hurry ; and crowds the 
whole feries together as if it were but one ob- 
^e6l. Whereas, when we enumerate, with a 
view to aggravate, the mind is fuppofed to pro- 
ceed with a more flow and folemn pace; it 
marks fully the relation pf each obje6t to that 
whiqh fucceeds it; and by joining them to^ 
gether with feveral Copulatives, makes you per- 
ceive, that the objedls, though conne6ted, are 
yet, in themfelves, diftindlj that they are 

many. 
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many, npt one. Obferve, for inflance, in the l E c T. 

following enumeration, made by the Apoftle ^^• 

Paul, what additional weight and diflin6lneis 

is given to each particular by the repetition of 

a conjun^icH). :^* I am perfuaded that neither 

** death, nor, life, nor angels, nor principal 

*' lities, nor powers, nor things prefent, nor 

*' things to cpme, nor height, nor depth, nor 

** any other creature, fliall be able to feparate 

** us from the love of God.'* Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

So much with r^ard to the ufe of Copulatives. 

-4; 

I PROCEED to a third rule for promoting the 
Strength of a Sentence, which is to dilpofe of 
.the papital word, or words, in that place of the 
Sentence where they will mike the fulleft im- 
preflion. That fuch capital words there are 
in every Sentence, on which the meaning prirt- 
cipally rells, every one tnuft fee ; and that thefi 
words fliould poiTe^ a conipicuous and diflin* 
guiflied place, is equally plain. Indeed, that 
place of the Sentence where they will make the 
beft figure, whether the beginning or the end, 
or fpmetimes even the middle, cannot, as far 
as I know, be aicertained by any precile rule. 
This muft vary with the nature of the Sen- 
tence. Perfpicuity muft ever be ftudied in the 
firft place, and the nature of our Language aU 
lows no great liberty in the choice of colloca- 
tion.. For the moft part, with us, the import- 
ant words are placed in the beginning of the 
Sentence. So Mr. Addifon j " The pleafures 
^^ of the imagination, taken in their full ex^ 

" tent, 




^* tetit, are not £o grQ& as tbofe of fenCe, lipr &^ 
^' refined as thofe of theiradeiiUnding/^ Afid 
this, indeed, feeois the moft plain and naturai 
order, ^to place that in the front whioh is tiie 
chief objedfc of the prc^lition we are laying 
down. Sometimes, however, when W£ intend 
to give height to a Sentence^ it is of advan« 
tage to fuipend the meanitig for a little^ and 
then bring it out foil at the dofe i ^< Thus,** 
^ys Mr. Pope, ^^ on whatever fide we €on« 
<^ template Homer, what prineipally Arikes 
" us, is his wonderful invention/^ (Pref, to 
Homer.) 

Th£ iGreek and Latin writer i^ had a eottfider^ 
able suivantage above us$ in this part of ftyle^ 
By the great liberty of inverfion whicli their 
Languages permitted, they could chufe the moft 
advantageous fituation for every word } and had 
it thereby in their power to give their Sentences 
more force. Milton^ in his profe works, and 
fixne other o£ our old Englifh writers, endeavour 
to imitate them in this. But the forced con- 
ftru6i;ions which they employed^ produced ob^* 
fcurity ; and the genius of our Language, as it 
is now written and fpoken^ will not admit fuch 
liberties. Mr. Gordon, who followed this in^ 
verted ftyle, in his Tranflation of Taeitus, has^ 
fomeiimes, done fuch violence to the Lan- 
guage AS even to appear ridiculous ; as in this 
expreffion t ^^ Into this hole thruft themfelves, 
<^ three Roman lenators/* He has tranflated 
fii fimple a phxafe as, <^ Nullum e^ tempeftate 

10 « bellum/' 
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*^ ttelltmi,'^ by, ** War afc that time tMne was t e c T* 
"• none/^ However^ within certain bounds, ^ ^^ 
and to a limited degiree^ our Language does 
a^it of inverfions ; and they are pra£li£ed 
with fuccels by the beft writers. So Mr. Pope, 
fpeaking i^f Homer, " The praife of judgment 
*^ Virgil has juftly conkefted with- him, but 
" his invention remains yet unrivalled*" It 
is evident, that, in order to give the Sentence 
it». due force, by contrafting properly the two 
capital words, " judgment and invention,*' 
this is a happier arrangement than if he had fol*. 
lowed the natural order, which was, " Virgil 
'^ has jufUy contefted with him> the praife 
*^ of judgment, but his invention remains yet 
** unrivalled.'^ 

^ SoMS writfiors praiSiiile. this degree of inveriion^ 
which our Languages bearis, much morse than 
others ; Lord Shaftelbury, for inflance, much 
more than Mr. A^di&n ; and to this ibrt of ar- 
mttgement is owing, in a great meafure, that 
^pearance of fltength, dignity, and varied har« 
mdny^ which Lord Shaftesbury's ftyle poflefles. 
This will appeac fh>m the following Sentences 
o£his Enquiry into Virtue ; where all the words 
ace pkced, not ftri&ly in die natural or/ier, but 
with tiiat artificial conAnuSbion which may give 
the period moil emphafis and grace. He is 
faking of the Bii&ry of vice : ^^ This, as to the 
^> complete imno^uai ftate, is, what of their own 
^^ asceord mcsmreadUy riemarlL WJieceiib^eisthis 
.<« ab&lute degeaecacy, this t£»lal apoftacy £x>m 
I. T « all 
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L E c T. ^* all candor, truft, or equity, there are few who 
^ , ** do not fee and acknowledge the mifery which 
^^ is confequent. Seldom is the cafe mifcon- 
" ftrued when at worft. The misfortune is, 
** that we look not on this depravity, nor con- 
^^ fider how it (lands, in leis degrees. As if, 
*^ to be abfolutely immoral, were, indeed, the 
" greateft mifery ; but, to be fo in a little de- 
'^ gree, fhould be no mifery or harm at all. 
^* Which to allow, is juft as reafonable as to own, 
" that 'tis the greateft ill of a body to be in the 
*^ utmoft manner maimed or diftorted j but that, 
" to lofe the ufe only of one limb, or to be im- 
*^ paired in fome fingle organ or member, is no 
« ill worthy the leaft notice." (Vol.ii. p. 82.) 
Here is no violence done to the Language, 
though there are many inverfions. All is ftately, 
and arranged with art ; which is the great cha- 
ra£leriftic of this author's Style. 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addiibn^ 
to fee quite a different order in the conftru£tion 
of Sentences. •* Our fight is the moft perfe3;, 
^^ and moft delightful of all our fenfes. It fills 
^^ the mind with the largeft variety of ii^eas, 
^^ converfes with its obje6l;s at the greateft di£^ 
^ tance, and continues the longeft in aftion, 
" without being tired, or latiated with its pro- 
** per enjoyments. The fenfe of feeling can, 
^^ indeed, give us a notion of extenfion, fliape, 
^' and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex* 
U cept colours ; but, at the fame time, it is very 
^^ much ftraitened and confined in its opera- 

"tiOns," 
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•^  

«« tions/* &c. (Spedtator, N°4i i.) In this ftrain L E c Tl 
he always proceeds, following the moft natural ^^ 1 
and obvious order of the Language ; and if, by 
this means, he has lefs pomp and n^ajeily than 
Shaflefbury, he has, in return, more nature, 
more eafe and fimplicity ; which are beauties of 
a higher order. 

But whether we praftife inverfion or not, and 
in whatever part of the Sentence we difpofe of 
the capital words, it is always a point of great 
moment, that thefe capital words ihall (land 
clear and difentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are 
any circumftances of time, place, or other limi- 
tations, which the principal obje6t of our Sen* 
tence requires to have conne6ted with it, we 
mud take eipecial care to difpofe of them, fo as 
not to cloud that principal obje£t, nor to bury 
it under a load of circumftances. Tliis will be 
made clearer by an example. Obferve the ar- 
rangement of the following Sentence, in Lord 
Shaftefbury's Advice to an Author. He is fpeak- 
ing of modem poets, as compared with the 
antient : ** If, whilft they profefs only to pleafe, 
" they fecf etly advife, and give inftru^ion, they 
" may now, perhaps, as well as formerly, be 
" eileemed, with juftice, the beft and moft ho- 
<< nourable among authors." This is a well con- 
ftru6led Sentence. It contains a great man/ 
circumftances and adverbs, neceflary to qualify 
the meaning ; on/y, fecretlyy as well, perhaps^ 
npm^ iKiiih jtiftke J formerly ; yet thefe are placed 

T 2 w\th 
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L B C T. with (6 much Aft as neither to embarrafii not 
^ , weaken the Sentence ; while that which is the 
capital obje^ in it, vi2. " Poets being juftljr 
*^ efteemed the beft and moil bonMraraMe aimong 
" authors/' coihes out in the conclufion clear 
and detached^ and pofleflei its proper place* 
See, now, what would have been the eSe€t of a 
different arrangement. Suppofe him to have 
{)laced the membiers of the Sentence Urns : ^^ If, 
*• whilfl they profeft to pleafe only, they advife 
** and give inlirufikion fecretly, they may be 
^^ efteemed the beft and moft honourable among 
" authors, with juftice, perhaps, now, as well 
•* as formerly." Here we have precifely the 
fame words and the ikme ienfe ; bat, by teeam 
of the circufiiftances being ib intermingled 
as to clog the capital words, the whole be* 
comes perplexed, without grace, aind without 
ftrength. 

A FOURTH rule for conftrudking Sentences 
with proper ftrength, is, to make the members 
of them go on rifing and growing in their 
importance above one another. This fort of 
arrangement is called a Climax, and is alwa^n 
confidered as a beauty in compofition. From 
What daufe it pleafes, is abundantly evident. 
In all things, we naturally love to afcend to 
what is more and more beautiful, rather than 
to follow the retrogtade order* Having had 
once fome confiderable obje^ ibt before us, it 
is, with pain, we are pulled back to attend to 
an inferior circumftance. *VCavendum eft," 

10 fays 
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&3^ QaiaSilian, whofe authority I always l £ c T. 
wiUiagly quote> " ne decc^fcat oratio^ & for- ^^^ 
tiori f^ibjungatur aliquid infirmius; ficut, 
iacrilegio, f^ir 3 aut latroni p^tulaias. Augeri 
enioa dehant fententi^s & infurgere*/' Of 
this bQauty» in the cQnftrii6tion of Sentences, 
the orations of Cicero /urnif|i n)^ny examples. 
His pompous manner naturally led him to fludy 
it ; W^9 g«ner£^lly in order to render the dimax 
•perfe^Sl, he m^kes both the fenle and the found 
rife together^ with a very magnificent fwel}. 
.30 in his oration for Milo, fpeaking of a defign 
of Clo^ius's for aflaffinating Pompey : " Atqui 
<^ fi.refl, $ vir, fi tempus uUum dignum fuit, 
«f p^rt^ ha^c in ilia caufa fumma omnia fuerunt. 
^' Jn^diatpr erat ip Foro eoUocatus, atque in 
'^^ y^ftibulo ipfo Senatus ; ei viro autem mors 
. *^ parabatnr, cujus in vitS nitebatur falus civi- 
♦* tfitis;} eo porrd reipublicae tempore, quo fi 
^' unus ille occidiflet, non haec folum civita$, 
'^ fed gentes omnes coneidiflent." The fo]* 
lowing inilance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is alio 
beautiful : " This decency, this grace, this pro- 
" priety of manners to chara6i;er, is fo eflential 
** to princes in particular, that, whenever it 
*• is neglei^ed, their virtues lofe a great degree 
^^ of luftre, and their defedls acquire much 



* << Care nmft be taken that our compofition flull not bH 
** oSy and that a weaker expref&on (hall not follow one of mote 
" ftrength ; as if, after facrilege, we fhould bring in theft ; or, 
<< having mentioned a robbery, we fhould fubjoin petulance* 
** Sentences ou^t always to rife and. grow.". 

T 3 " aggrava- 
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L E c T. " aggravation. Nay more ; by negleftmg tbis 
XII. ic decency and this grace, and for want of a 
** fufficient regard to appearances, even their 
*' virtues may betray them into failings, their 
" failings into vices, and their vices into habits 
** unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men." 
(Idea of a Patriot King.) 

I MUST obferve, however, that this fort of fiill 
and oratorial climax, can neither be always 
obtained, nor ought to be always fought after. 
Only fome kinds of writing admit llich Sen- 
tences ; and to ftudy them too frequently, elpe- 
cially if the fubjefit require not fo much pomp, 
is afie£led and difagreeable. But there is ibme« 
thing approaching to a climax, which it is a 
general rule to ftudy, " ne decrefcat oratio,** 
as Quin6lilian fpeaks, " et ne fortiori ftibjun- 
" gatur aliquid infirmius." A weaker aflertion 
or propofition (hould never come after a ftronger 
one, and when our Sentence confifts of two 
members, the longeft (hould j generally, be the 
concluding one. There is a two-fold reafon 
for this laft direction. Periods thus divided, 
are pronounced more eafily; and the ihorteft 
member being placed firft, we carry it more 
readily in our memory as we proceed to the 
fecond, and fee the conne6lion of the two more 
clearly. Thus, to fay, " When our paffions 
** have forfaken us, we flatter ourfelves with 
*^ the belief that we have forfaken them,*' is 
both more graceful and more clear, than to 
begin with the longeft part of the propofition : 

3 "We 
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•* We flatter ourfelves with the belief that we L E c T. 
•* have fbrfaken our paffiong, when they have for- ^^' 
** iakenus/^ In general, it is always agreeable to 
find a Sentence rifing upon us, and growing in 
its importance to the very laft word, when this 
conii ruction can be managed without affe6ta- 
tion or unfeafonable pomp. ** If we rife yet 
** higher," fays Mr. Addifon, very beautifully, 
^^ and confider the fixed flars as fo many oceans 
•* of flame, that are each of them attended with 
a different fet of planets ; and ilill difcover 
new flrmaments and new lights, that are funk 
farther in thofe unfathomable depths of aether ; 
we are lofl^ in fuch ^ labyrinth of funs and 
^^ worlds, .and confounded with the magnifl- 
" cenae and immenfity of Natur^.'* (Spe£t. 
N^42p*) .Hencei follows clearly^ 



4( 
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A FIFTH rule for the fljrength of Sentences ; 
which is, to avoid concluding them with an « 
adverb, a prepofition, or any ihconfiderable 
word. Such conclufions are always enfeebling 
and degrading. There are Sentences, indeed, 
where tlie fl^refs and fignificancy reft chiefly 
xipon fome words of this kind. In this cafe 
they are not to be confidered as circumftances, 
but as the capital figures ; and ought, in pro* 
priety, to have the principal place allotted them. 
No fault, for inftance, can be found with this 
fentence of Bolingbroke's ; " In their prof- 
** perity my friends (hall never hear of me ; 
<* in their adverfity, always.'* Where never^ 
and alwaySj being emphatical words, w^ere 

T 4 to 
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ii £ c T. to be ib ^cedi fis to rn^ke a ftrMig isnprii£. 
fion. But I ipeak now of diofe inferior piutl^ 
of ipeecfa, when introduced as circumftance^, 
or as qualifications of more impootant words* 
In fuch cafe they fhoujd alwa^rs be diipofed 
of in the leail confpicuous parts of the Period ; 
and fo daifed with otiier words of jester ^dig^ 
nity, as td be kept in their prc^t feoondary 
■Nation. 

Ageeeablt to 'this rule, we ffaould always 
avoid concluding with any of thofe particles 
which mark the cafes of nouns,*^:^;^ to^j^rom, 
mffi, by. For inftance, it is a great deal better 
Xo fay, ^* Avarice is a crime of which, wife men 
5* are often guilty,-' than to fay, ^* A^varice 
^^ is a crime which wafe men' are ofteli guilty 
** of." This is a phrafeology which all cor* 
Te£l writers fliun ; and with reafon. For, be* 
fides the want of dignity which arifes from 
ihofe monofyllables at the end, the imagina* 
tion cannot avoid refting, for a little, on the 
import of the word which clofes the fentence ; 
And, as thofe prepc^tions have no import 
of their own, but only ferve to point out the 
relations of other words, it is di&greeabie for 
the mind to be left paufing on a word, which 
does not, by itfelf, produce any idea, nor forn9 
any pi6tui^e in the fancy* 

Foe the fame reafon, verbs which are ufed in 
a compound fenfe, with fome of thefe prq)ofi- 
tions, are, though not io bad, yet ilill not fo 

beau- 
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Aue^xjtHwi conduiiotis .o£a period $ fudi as, Iwiftg X £ c X. 
\sdKmtj kg/ bald nfy ^eopte wer to^ dear up^ and 
aoauy other dP this kind.; inflead of whidi, if 
'Wfi can jemploy a fimple Veidb, it always temni- 
najtes the fentence with .more ftrengtfa. Even 
the pronoun, itj though it faa8 the import o£ a 
fubftantive noun, and indeed often forces itfelf 
upon us unavoidably, yet, when we want to 
give dignity to a Sentence, fhould, if poffibte, 
be avoided in the conclufion ; more eipecially 
i^hen it is joined with fome of the prepofitions, 
as, mth itj in iV, to it In the foUowisig Sen- 
tience of the Spectator, which otherwise is abun- 
datitly noble, the bad effeS; of this cloie is 
ienfible : '* There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleafing and triumphant confideration in re- 
ligion, than this, of the pei:petual progreft 
^ which the foul makes towards the perfection 
** of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
" period iii if (N° iii.) How much more 
graceful the Sentence, if it had been fo con* 
ftruCfced as to clofe with the word, period* 

BssiDEs particles and pronmms, any phrafe, 
whii^h exprefles a circumflsmce only, always 
brings up the rear of a fentence with a bad 
-grace. We may judge of this, by the follow- 
ing Sentence from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter 
on the State of Parties at the Acceffion of 
King George I.) • " Let me therefore con- 
*^ elude by repeating, that divifion has caufed 
*^ all the mifchief we lament ; that union alone 
'' can retrieve it^ and that a great advance 

*« towards 
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js EC T. ^ towards this anion was the coalitian cit pou^ 

ties, ib happily begun, ib fiicce&folly caiiied 
^ <Hi, and of late fi> unaccountably ne^efted ; 
^ to lay no worie.'' This laft phraib, to Jag 
no wor/e^ occafions ^ lad fiilling dS at the 
end; fo moch the inore unhaj^j, as the reft 
^ the Period is condud;ed after the manner 
of a climax, which we espeS: to find growing 
to the laft. 

* 

Tab proper diQiofition of fiich circumflances 
jqp a Sentence is often attended with confider- 

• 

JlkAf^ trouble, in order to xuljuft them fo, as ihall 
iConfift equally with the peri|)iciuty and the 
'grace of the Ptf iod« Though necefiary parts, 
.they are, however, like unfliapely ftones in a 
Jniilding, which tiy the ikill of an artift, where 
to place them wiUi the leaft offence. ^^ Jun- 
^ gantur," fays ^lin&ilian, '' quo congruunt 
«« maxime ; ficut in ftru^ura faxorum rudium, 
c< etiam ipla enormitas invenit cui applicari, et 
** in quo poffit infiftere *.** 

The clofe is always an unfuitable place for 
them. When the ienf^ admits it, the Iboner 
they are diipatched, generally i^eaking, the 
better; that the more important and fignifi- 



^ *^ Let them be inlerted whereTer the happieft place for 
*' them can be found ; as, in a ftm^uie compofed of longh 
*< ftones, there are always places where the moft irregular and 
^ nniliapelj' may £nd fome*a^acent one to which it can be 
^.joioedy and fome bails on whichh may reft." 

cant 
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cant words may poflefs the laft place, quite dif- L EC T. 

encumbered. It is a rule too, never to crowd 

too many circumftances together, but rather 

to interiperfe them in different parts of the 

-Sentence, joined with the capital words on 

^hi6h' they depend; provided that care be 

taken, as I before directed, not to clog thofe 

capital words with them. For inftance, when 

Dean Swift fays, " What I had the honour 

-^ of mentioning to Your Lordfliip, fome time 

^** a^o, in converfation, was not a new thought.'? 

^tetter to the Earl of Oxford.) Thefe two 

circumftances, fome lime ago^ and in cofwer/a- 

tiofiy Which are here put together, would have 

had a better effeCi disjoined thus : *« What I 

** had the lionour, fometime ago, of mention- 

** ing to Your Lord(hip in converfation." And 

in the following Sentence of Lord Boling« 

broke's (Remarks on the Hiftory of England) : 

^* A monarchy, limited like ours, may be 

^^ placed, for aught I know, as it has been 

*' often reprefented, juft in the middle point, 

<< from whence a deviation leads, on the one 

" hand, to tyranny, and on the other to anar- 

^ chy.** The arrangement would have been 

happier thus: ** A monarchy, limited like 

** ours, may, for aught I know, be placed, as 

*^ it has often been reprefented, juft in the 

<* middle point," &c. 

I SHALL give only one rule more, relating 
to the ftrength of a Sentence j which is, that 
in the members of a Sentence where two 

things 
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LECTi things ar^ ^e^wpated or coiitraAed tQ each 

^ other;, where cither a rfifewAlaace . w aa oppo. 

fitian i9: inteiuled to t>e ^xprefled ; fome re*- 

femblanee^ in tbe jiatig^^g^i ^^d cwf^i^o^^ 

ihould h^ jptdkrved.. ^r Vi^ben thie ^i^iiigt; 

themfelves cprre%jQ^ to each ptber» we n^ 

turaUy expei^l to ^d the words icoi^reipoiadr 

log too* . We are difappointed when it is other*. 

■wife; and the iiiottipariion, or jooiitm&kf ^jffpeavs 

waone impex£&&^ Thusi^ wbeo I/ord l^dt^kg- 

broke fays, « The lailgheifs will be f&r 4h<^ 

*^ who haVe moil wit ; ^he ierioup pi^t {^^ fn^por 

*^ kind for thofe who hiikve nK>il r^e^on Y>p. their 

** fide J*' (Differt. on J^artie^ PfgfO ^t^® <3>ppo- 

fition would (have h^n mpr'e ^ofnpleiie, if he 

had faid; '' Tbe laughers wiUl ^ for thofe 

**« who have nwft ivit; the fqriou0 for tbofe 

" who have moft 'reaft)n on ttheir fide." The 

following paflage &piq Mr, Pope's Preface to 

bis Horner^ fuUy e^seoi^lifies the rule I am 

rnow giving : <^ Hom^ was the greater genius*; 

•* Virgil the better artift ; in the one, we moft 

^' admire the man ; in the other, the work. 

^^ Homer hjurries us with a commanding im- 

" petuofity ; Virgil leads us with an attrao- 

^^ tive migefi:y« Homer fcatters with a gen?- 

*< rous profufion ; Virgil beftows with a qarefiil 

** magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours 

** out his riches with a fiidden ov€?rflow ; Vir- 

" gil, like a river in its banks, with a conftant 

*' fi;ream^ -^— *- And when we look upon their 

" machine?. Homer feems like his own Jupiter 

<< in bis terrors, fliaking Olympus, fi:attering 

" the 
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" «lreMig!rtniiigs, and firing the heavens; Vir- LE c T. 
•< gilj fflse the fame Power in bis benevolence, ^^ 
«* connfellihg with the gods, laying plans for 
*^ empire*, and wdering his whole creation/^ 
•— Periods thus conffinKSed, when int^odtaced 
with propriety, arid not returning too often, 
have a fetifible beauty. But we muft beware 
of catrying our attention to this beauty too 
far. It ought only to be occafionally ftudied, 
iJvhen eomparrfon or oppofition of objeAs natu^ 
rally leads to it. If fuch a eonftru6i:ion as 
this be aimed at in all our Sentences, it leads 
to a difagreeable uniformity ; produces a regu- 
larly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the ear; and plainly difcovers affedla- 
tion. Among the antients, the ftyle of lib- 
erates is faulty in this relpe6i:; and, on that 
account, by fome of their beft critics, par- 
ticularly by Dionyfius of Halicarnafltis, he is 
feverely cenfured. 

This finiflies what I had to fay concerning 
Sentences, confidered, with reipe6l to their 
meaning, under the three heads of Perlpicuity, 
Unity, and Strength. It is a fubje6l on which 
I have infilled fully, for two reafons: Firft, 
becanfe it is a fubjefl:, which, by its nature, 
can be rendered more dida6tic, and fubjedted 
more to precife rule, than many other fubje6ts 
of criticifm ; and next, becaufe it appears to 
me of confideraUe importance and ufe. 
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F0R9 though many of thofe attentions, which 
I have been recommending, may appear minute^ 
yet their effe6t, upon Writing and Style, is 
much greater than mighty at firft, be imagined^ 
A fentiment which is exprefled in a Period, 
clearly, neatly, and happily arranged, makes 
always a ilronger impreflion on the mind than 
one that is feeble or embarraiTed. Every one 
feels this upon a comparifon ; and if the efie6t 
be fenfible in one Sentence, how much more in 
a whole difcourfe, or compofition, that is made 
up of fucb Sentences. 

The fundamental rule of the con(lru6Uon of 
Sentences, and into which all others might be 
refolved, undoubtedly is, to communicate, in 
the cleared and moft natural order, the ideas 
which we mean to transfufe into the minds 
of others. Every arrangement that does moft 
juftice to the fenfe, and expreiTes it to moft 
advantage, ftrikes us as beautiful. To this 
point havt tended all the rules I have given. 
And, indeed, did men always think clearly, 
and were they, at the fame time, fully mailers 
of the Language in which they write, there 
would be occaiion for few rules. Their Sen- 
tences would then, of courfe, acquire all thofe 
properties of Precifion, Unity, and Strength, 
which I have recommended. For we may reft 
afTured, that, whenever we exprefs ourfelves ill, 
there is, befides the mifmanagement of Lan- 
guage, for the moft part, fome miftake in our 
ipanner of conceiving the fubjeft* Embarraffed, 

obfcure, 
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obfcure, and feeble Sentences, are generally^ L E c t* 
if not always, the refult of embarraiTed, obfcure, ^°' 
and feeble thought. Thought and Language 
a£t and re-a£b upon each other mutually* 
Logic and Rhetoric have here, as in many other 
cafes, a (Iridt conne6lioh ; and he that is learn- 
ing to arrange his Sentences with accuracy and 
order, is learning, at the fame time, to think 
with accuracy and order ; an obfervation which 
alone will juftify all the care and attention we 
have beftowed on this fubje£t. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 
HARMONY, 

TTiTHERTo we have confidered Sentences, with 
refpe6l to their meaning, under the heads 
6f Perfpicuity, Unity, and Strength. We are 
now to coniider them, with refpedt to their 
found, their harmony, or agreeablenefs to the 
ear; which was the laft quality belonging to 
them that I propofed to treat o£ 

Sound is a quality much inferior to fenfe; 
yet fuch as muft not be difregarded. For, as 
long as founds are the vehicle of conveyance for 
our ideas, there will be always a very confider- 
able conneStion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the found which con- 
veys it. Pleafing ideas can hardly be tranfmitted 
to the mind, by means of harlh and difagreeable 
founds. The imagination revolts as foon as it 
hears thetn uttered. ^^ Nihil,'' fays Quindtilian, 
'^ potell intrare in affectum quod in aure, velut 

^' quodam 
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** quodtfpi veftib«il6 ftfeim effhidit*,*' Mufic leg* 
has itf^umlt^^a great'pc^^r over all men ta *^ 
Jit^nipt atid^^&cilitftt^Hcertain emotions: inib^ 
much, that there are baifdly any difpofitioni 
\irhich we wifh to raife in others, but certain 
^nds may lie foutid^ concordant to thofd diC 
|k^ti^ns, find 4iending' to promote them^ Now^ 
lianguAg^ may, in fome degree^ be rendered 
capablel of this power cf mufic } a circumftance 
which mull needs heighten our i^lea of Language 
as ^ wonderfl)! invention. Not content with 
Sm(pfy interpreting our id^sas to others, it can 
j§^¥e them thofe ideas enforced by corre^ond^ 
tugfotmds; and to^ the pkafure of communk 
ctfted> thought, can add the new and feparatt 
pltteifurik of melody* 

Ik th0 HfWftiony «f Periods, two things may 
be eon^^red^ Firft, agreeable ibund^ or mo- 
dulation in general^ without any particular ex- 
preffion : Next, the found fo ordered, as to 
become expreffive of the fenfe. The firft is 
the more oommon ; the fecond, the higher 
beauty. 

EiksT,' Let us confider agreeable found, in 

general^ ai^ thd property of a well-conftnifled 

Sentence e add, as it was of profe fentences we 

%aire hitherto treated, we fhall confine ourfelves 



^ <f No^o; cap enter into thiaSe/Sionh wUch ftumtiiUi at 
« the threfliol4, liy offendi^g.thc ear,*' 
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l« B c-Ti to tltem Under this head. ThiB hwxtyof mu^ 
iical €Ofiftru£tion ia{Mrpfe». it ia pkiit^ .wiU de* 
pend upon two thki^yth^ehi»c& of woids^ and 
the 9XtmgemexA of th€[tn« , : 

* \ ' it. u f I 

I BBGtK withithe-c^ceiof word? ; on tvluch 
head theare is not jauch to:be fluid, ;iinle£i X were 
to descend Into a t^diQua aikd frivol^Qu^, detail 
CQEicenung the powers oS the/ &vertd Jetters^ or 
iimple .iotitids, 4^ wbi«b jQ)^9ieah 13 /c^mtpofed. It 
is evident that wbrcJU aro.moft igr^^s^ to the 
ear which; are coiepded) of fittonth and }S^iifM 
ibundB^ wherjb thwai is a^ pjx>pei! . inteistfnxture 
of voiw^b and con£>f a»l9 ;{ wiitbQut too ttianjr 
harih confonants rti^bbing agaii^ eaoh. cH;h€ir; 
or too many open vowels in fucci^ffip'Oi to oaiJfe 
a hiatus or difagreeable aperture of the mouth. 
It may always be aflutiidd a9 a pciUciplQ, that, 
whatever foutidi are dilHcult in pra<uMi€JAlioii, 
are, in the fame prc^rtiop, harih a&d paixiful 
to the ear. Yoweh giUe foftaefs $ coniaoMta^ 
Itrength to the found of Words# The mmfic of 
Language requires: a joft proportion of both ; 
and will be hurt, will be rendered either grat- 
ing or effeminate, by an excefs of either. Long 
words are commimly moire agreeable to th0 ear 
than monoiyllables. They pleafe it by the com- 
^fition or fucceffion of founds Which they pre* 
fent to it ; and accordingly, the * moil mnfical 
Languages abound moil in them. Among 
words of any length, thofe are the moft mufical^ 
which do not run wholly eitfaw upon long or 
fliQrt iyllables, but are cotnpofed of an interi 

•mixture 



*lktUf*e of^thetti ;' (n^'^ST^p^i, prhUSS^y t»B- 1 jib i. 

Tfefi heit he**!,' t^QJeaftf^ th6 feS^hlb?^ 
•\«liKji *elUlte ftoth d pitipdf SH-ah^6tfltot.Bf tlife 
Woi-dk attd methbers 6f a P^bd^^ ^Is Hioi'i' Wrtfr- 
^eSt, aiidofgi'Aatei' <iicdy. '.' l\jt l^l'ihe' Wtlrife 
theihfelves' b<y eVer fiy '#«l 6h<9(fe, 'afld'^vWJk 
feandingi y<H!, ti^ ttf^lite ^ >dH|)6fet, tHe ttiiilic 
tti" the fehteiH^ J^'tittetfly ibft'; ''IH^awfiiirtnb. 
niou6 Amau^ ahd di!^d^?oW^ (^ l¥HMls( ' Hb 

Citier^i He hUA^ iUidled' tfi1$'*w!Vh' dli'^ ; '^d 
was fond, perhaps to excels, of what %e eilfs, 
the " Plena ac numerofa oratio." We need only 
^0 hi«) wtilibgs i^ifin^ikiftM^^ Uili^'^will 

ttkiAm the> eff/^ of thiillt!^ liiaH^udgd Illt^Ib 

-Set^tiifii:^ <»f 'tHs-^tij o^mm^^a ^kistn} 

<<' Ckjgfifdte^ubmii'ltfbbt<ibif»dydatik iiflpferi^ 
** ifUahtS irittttt^ ftgMlkiim 4}b6^te^i ^^ihM 

* ^ifun'Mi Utt» ii{>«i^fle4l«l^.^^'"Iri!Eiigi^, 
t^^ tf^ tfak^, l^f hit ihMm^ bf-tt- itJUfiba!-8^if- 
«eti6«, the follbWidg fh<mi MfltdH, {n1^ h'^ttie 
^ £(laGatidn-t '*'' We ihaS' dbttdiija: you to k 
•* hUl.Me, laborious', iiideedj at<«hb firft ^etii^ 
*^ Mf el(b,i(» fiMbe^^lb greeii^ loittll of g66% 
^ ^di|>eaf« a»d tn^lodioos fodtlds cfn every 
** AdSi thiC the kafp of OrpheiiS Wits noli ttbre 
** ihtkiiakig." Every thi^ in Ihi^ (ehtbnc6 
(SDtii]^l#e§ td protttote Uie btlhndny. "the vfot&i 
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t E c T. are htppily cfiofen ; firU of liquids and foil 
^^'^ IbundB ; laborious^ JiMOthj greeuy goodhf^ melo^ 
dioui^ charming: and thefe words fo artfully 
arranged, that were we to alter the collocation 
of any one of them, we fliould, prefently, be 
feniible of the melody fuiFering. For, let us 
obfetve, how finely the members of the Period 
fwell one above another. <^ So fmooth, fo 
" green/'-r" fp fuU.of goodly profpefts, and 
•* melodious founds on every fide;*' — till the 
ear, prepared, by this gradual rife, is cond«i3;ed 
.to that fuU clofe on which it refts with pleafure ; 
-r-^* that the harp^ of Orpheus^.w^s not more 
** charming/' . 



ilru6tuf t; of Periods, theq,, being fuf- 
e^tible of a.ver]r jfedfible melody^) our next in- 
quiry fliould be, : How this nie^dious ftrufture 
is formed,' what are the priucij^j^s of it, and by 
what laws is it regulated ? An4^. upon this fub- 
j?£i^ were I to follow the ancient, rhetoricians, 
it wQuId Ife eafy tp giyci a great variety of rules. 
.For here they hfi^ entered into a very minute 
and particular detail, more particular, indeed, 
.ihan>on'^ny other head that regi^rds Language. 
They hold, that to profe, as well as to vede, 
therej b.elop^ certain numbers, 4efs fi;ri€t indeed, 
yet filch as can be acfertained by rule. They 
gofo iar as toi^ecify the feet, as they are called, 
that is^ thefucceflion of long apdihort iyllablei^ 
which fiiould enter into the different members 
of a Sentence, and to fliew.what the.effe£(of 
each of thefe wil^b^. Wherever they treat of 
XI "the 
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the Strufture of Sentences, it is always t^®'*'|£"'^' 
mufic of them that makes the principal obje6l. 
Cicero and Quin6lillian are fiJl of this. The 
other qualities of Precifion, Unity, and Strength, 
which we confider as of great importance, they 
handle flightly; l)Ut when they come to the 
^^ junSiura et mmertcs^** the modulation and har« 
niony, there they are copious. Dionyfius of 
Halicamaflus, one of the mod judicious critics 
of antiquity, has written a treatiie on the Qm^ 
pojition of Words in a Sentence^ which is alto^ 
gether confined to their mufical effedt. He^ 
makes the excellency of a fentence to confiil in 
four things, firft, in the fweetnefs of fingle 
ibunds; fecondly, in the compofition of founds; 
that is, the numbers, or feet ; thirdly, in change ' 
or variety of ibund; and, fourthly, in found 
fuited to the ienfe. On all theie points, he 
writes with great accuracy and rellnement, and 
is very worthy of being confulted; thoi|gh, 
were one now to write a book on the Struc- 
ture of Sentences, we fliould expe6t to find 
the fubjedfc treated of in ^ more extenfive 
manner^ 

In modern times, this whole fubjedt of the. 
mufical itru6lure of difcoui^e, it is plain, has. 
been much lefs fi^udied : and, indeed, for feveral. 
reafons, can be much left fubjefted to rule. The 
reafons it will be neceflary to give, both to jui^ . 
tify my not following the tra6b of the ancient 
rhetoricians on this fubje6t, and to fliew how it 
has come to p^s, that a part of compofition^ 

u 3 which 



L£ € ^ which Gmce made (b conTpicuoas r. figure, nwit 
'^^: ^ draws muc^i lefs attention. •: 
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In th^fiHl. place, l^e audont Ximguageft^ I 
mean the .Gref k < and . itha Romao^ : yteie ittvich 
iBoie fufceptible than ours, of the gracea and 
the pbweoscof mdlody, . T^ie quawtitiea of their 
iyHablesr wfiHd mQre<fix;ed and determined ; their 
words wiere lof^ger and more fonacous; their 
ni6thod:6f>ai7ing the terminations pf nounaand 
verhfi, both introditced a greater variety of lir 
quid founds, andifireed them from that nudti- 
pAicitjr of little auxiUaxy words >which we axe 
cdaUged to employ -^ and, what is of tli^ greateft 
Cjcol&quei^e, the iaverfions which their Lan- 
gi^^gefiaUowed, gav§ them the power; o^^ placing 
their wocds in.irhatevar or^er.was moitfuitedto 
a itiiufical aifraiigement. All thefe were great ad- 
vantages which they ei^yed above ^s, for Har* 
Hiony erf Period. 



. In the ne%t plaee^ the; Greeks and Romans, 
the^foimer eipeciaUy, were, in truth, mu^ more 
mufical nations than we ; their genius was more 
turned to delight in the melody of fpeecb. 
Muiio is knbwn to have be^n a more extenfive 
art among them than it is with us ; mare gene- 
rally ftudied, and applied to a greater variety 
of objects. Severa,! leariied men, particuku^iy 
the Abb6 du Bos, in his Refie6kions on Fbetry 
and JBainting, • have clearly proved, . tb^ the 
theatrical compofitions of thei ancients,' both 
their tragedies and comedies, w^Q^t tea kind 
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of mttjB/Q. ' Wi^ieace, ,%kei Modosj^fk^^skvA the le c li^ 
Ti(kik> dextns ^fm/kis^ prefixed tp the editions ,^^ 
q£ Tereoce'a Pl^y^. AU fort of ded^matiod 
and public fpeaking was qarn^d on by th^m in 
9 much more inufical tope than it h amon^ u$« 
It approached to a kind of chanting or rgqita^ 
tive. Am<;>ng the Athenians, there was Avha( 
wa& called the Nomic Melody ; or a particulair 
IBiea&re prefcribed to the public officers^ in which 
they were to promulgate the laws to the people } 
left by reading them with improper tones, the 
law9 ]?cught bp ^xjKofed to cox^tempt. Among the 
Bon^ansiji the^re is a nested ftqry of C. Gracchus^ 
when he wa9 declaiming in public ^ having « mu« 
igcian Handing at his back, in order to give bin) 
the proper tones with a pipe or flute. Even 
w^en proi^ouncing thoTe terrible tribunitial ha* 
n^guest b^ which he inflaoved the one half of 
the citizQP9 of Rome ^gainil the other, this at^ 
tention to the nnific of Speech, was, in thofe 
tiiiBes> it feems^ thought neceflary to fucce&» 
QjtfimStiUapi^t'^though he condemns the excefs of 
thJU fort of pi;t>nun<^iation, yet aUows a ^ cantus^ 
<^ ohfeurif:^" to he a beauty in a pubhc ^'eaker. 
Hence that variety of acceiits, acute, grave« and 
c»rci^n)ftex» which we find marked upon tho 
Qr^Qk fyUabless to e^pre(s„ jpol; the. quantity of 
^heuiit h^t thi^ tone, in which they wei:e to be 
ipoken, the application of which is now wholly 
unknown to tnsr. And though the Romans did 
not mark thofe ajccents in their writing, yet it 
s^pear^ iwm Quj^n^Uiani, that they ufed them 
in pronunciatioa: ^ QumOum qitatty^ &ys he, 

u 4 " com- 
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UECT.*^ toanparantesgravi, interrogantes acute tenore 
^t^ ** ccmcludunt.'* As mufic, then, was an ob- 
jeft much mcMre attended to in Speech, among 
the Greeks and Romans, than it is with ns ; as, 
in all kinds o£ pubfic Qieaking, \hej eniployed a 
much greater variety of notes; of tones, or in- 
flexions of voice^ than we uie $ this is one clear 
reafon of their paying a great attention to that 
conftroflion of ^ntences, whieh might beft fuit 
this mi^cal pronunciation. 

It is Airther known, that, in eonfeqaence of 
(be genius of dieir Languages, and of their man- 
ner of pronouncing them, the muficsd arrange- 
ment of Sentences, did, in £i&, produce a 
greater effe£l in public ^peaking among them, 
than it could poffibly do in any modem oratfiMi ; 
another reaibn why it deferved- to be more 
iludied. Cicero, in his lareatiie intitled, OrateTy 
tells lis, ^^ Conciones faepe exdamare vicM, cum 
verba apt& cecidiflent. Id enim expectant 
^^ aures */' And he gives a remarkri>le inftance 
of the efle£l:of an harmonious period upon a whcJe 
Aflembly, from a Sentence of one oi Carbons 
Orations, ipoken in his hearings The Sentence 

was, ^^ Patris dictum iapiens temeritas filii com- 

«... ■* 

?* probravit/* By means of the found of which, 
alone, he tells us, ** Tantus clamor concionis 
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* >* I have often been witnefs to burfts of exdamatkm tn 
f* the public afiemUies, when fentencet dofiid imificaDyt for 
f* Aat isa pleafute which the ear expeds^*' 

'^ excitatus 
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^ 'excibatuis eftv ut prorfiis adsimbHe .eiKt.^ L isc t> 
fie akakes us remack the &eta£;<w^^ , ^^ 

wcff d3 confift, to which : he^ aibribes) the povftt 
of the melody; andihew^ how^ by altering thie 
coUoc^oti, the: wbo]i»:!^feA Would be Idlf aH 
thus: *^ Patria diAum fii^eiis ^omprphravit 
<^ temeqtas fiiii/' ]^ow^ though' it be true that 
Carbo's iSenteuce is extri^mely mufical^ ,aud 
would be agreeable at thds day^ to anaudietice^ 
yet I caunrot believe that an £ngliih Sentencoi 
equally harmonious, would by its harmony alone^ 
produce any'fuch eifeSb on a Britifli audience, 
or excite any fuch wonderful applaufe arid ad- 
ihiratmn, as Cicero informs us this^ ^f Garbo 
produced. Our northern ears are tod coarfe 
and ofotufe. The melody of Speech has lefs 
power over us ; and by our fimpler and plaiOef 
method of utterii^ words^. Speech is^ tn jtrutb» 
accompanied with lefs melody than it Was among 
the Greeks and Romans *"• 

For tfaele reafbns, I am of opinicm, tlmt it is 
vain to think of bellowing the fame attention 
upon the harmonious. ftruS;ure of our SeoteAces^ 
that was beftctwedhy diefe ancient nations. The 



* ** la verftt quidenif theatra tota exclamant fi .fiiit ima 
^*, fyUaba* aut bievior aut bpgior* Nee vero mqltitudo pedes 
** novitf nee uQos muserot tenet ; nee illud ^uod offendit, aut 
« cur, aut in quo offendat'» intelligit ; et tamen omnium longi* 
^ tudinum et bitvkatum in '{oni%f ficut acutarun, gittviunuplfe 
^ vocttxn^ judicium i^iuftuta in.aiugbus noftris cpBoJcairit^^^ , 

CicB^o* Orator. c*5x. 
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lEcr. doOiiiie of .«be Or66k and Roottfi CfitieB^ on 
^^^^ tbk head) haa* snified fi>nM to noj^oe, thai it 
migh<i be eqsuXly applicid te our TtKigoe ; tfad 
that Qiif ^Mt> vriting might bf vagolated by 
gpoodees^' and Treehtes^ and laoiboB^s and 
Masons, 4iid»eth€r aMtrical*ftiet« Bat, firft, our 
imrdg- oanivat b0:m6afufed, or, atlesft, can be 
ixieafured iiwy imfmAAly by any d^t of this 
kind. Fofy the qqan^y, the kagth and Ihort- 
nefaof ottf';Qrttahle8, k fiir from being ib fixed 
and fii^ye^d to tnleiy aa in the Greek and 
iloman Tooguaa ; but iiery often left arfaitrafyy 
and detemuiei^ by the enphafb mid the fenfe. 
Next, tSioiigh our piofe oould admit ef fneh 
metricai regcdatkniy yet ftom onr plainer me^ 
thod of piroBopncing att fort of difionift, die 
iiteift woukl nqt be at a)l fa feniJUe to. I^e ear, 
noi^ be relifhed mi$k £(^ mueii ftoataase^ aa aoaumg 
^ Gre^LSP and ]^eaMna: And, iaftly, tfab 
whole dodtrine about the meafiiref : and numbers 
of profe, even ap it is^elivered by the ancient 
thetctrieiaQ» theinftlvea, is^^ im trath^ m a gf eat 
meaftise leoA^^and wKeitaml It appears, n^ 
deed, thaC the mdedyef difeonc&ineaB a matter 
ef infinitely more attentionfto them, than ever 
it has been to the modems. But though they 
write a great deal about it, they have never been 
able to redttee it to any riidee whieh celild be 
oif re;al uf^ to jfxiif^ce. If we conftdt Cicero's 
fk<(f9rn W^iietft tbi? J^mt. W. dSlcuffed with th? 
mfi&i m»\;Affm&^ ¥S« ft^ f««* Wk nwfthr tb^fe 
aiieknt entioa diifiteed f aem ond afiai^r^^ adwut 
the f(tet proper for the conclufion, and other 
^ ^ parts 
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VA| kA %<\ tHe jadgraeot of the ete. ^ar, lin^ . ^ 
dQ94i ia It pD^.bl« to ^ive fxreeUb mdcs onncem* 
in|p tHtft Wfttter, in ftpy irangun^ ) aa ail pxde 
<H))mpoflti90 mnA ho allowod-tift ran loaCbiinl its 
^uo^^ ; m/Si» a«!QO$dlng os tbe tenor- of a.dif. 
Q^<:l§ vnrieik the iiK)dulAti9Q: «fiS0iitenocs muft 

!ftu7^ dl^ugh I appiehend) lihsil this auiiical 
sp^^Rg^s^fWt^ fianmt bo igedudsd iaito a fyftem, I 
^lA &r . frpasi t)utiki^g» that iA is a quality to be 
n^le^ed in €;^mp(^fitaoiei«'r Oqi tbe eantrary^ I 
h^d i^ elfed tto>ihe vevy confifieraUe j and 
thfttrei^ery one who Audiea ta ivfrtte itith gknoe, 
i]g[npji;mor0 wbc^ ilfeek$ (to fproirionnoeiiii^ipiuh^ic 
witb^ fttocei«^ vrttl«)>d^ oblige^ to. atteiidi to Itsot 
^ little^ / But it m biaeat^ oii)tivatdd'b3ratt6n« 
tiozi wd piradlke^libait muft oMsfty direft himl* 
For. any rules that caii) be gtn^^ oivihis^fiibjisA^^ 
aiv^ Y^ry general. ) iSoodetrtilea^ bowe^es^ lii^e 
aire^ whjieh* may ^ '^ ^ !tQ foiU tbe>jear to the 
proper bArmony of difc<^iirib« 1 prodeedte men^ 



» . 



There are two things on which the mufic of 
a Sentence dbiefly dependts. Tbefe are, die pro- 
per dtftributieiiL of th^ femral membetis of it } 
aodd, thi9> dbier oc . C2|4eile& of t)ie ' wbele« 

, Ftxai^,.! £ty^ the difla-iibutioa ei^ t^e feveiiai 
meiQi>ef a ia td be caEe^lfy abteHfled'tQ. Si is of 
impQe^ai&fifr to. obfeinne^ that, whsttevei^ i» eaiy 

and 
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,K. £ c T. ahd agreeable to tire oi^ans of ^eech, always 
jg^ ^ ibiinds gratefiil to the ear. While a period is 
going on, the termination of each of its mem- 
bers forms a paufe, or rdft, in prondunciug: 
and thefe refta fliould be fo diitributed^ as to 
make the courfe of the breathing eafy, aiid, at 
the fame time, fliould fall at fuch diftances, as 
to bear a certain mufical proportion to each 
other. This will be bed illuftrated by examples. 
The following fentence is from Archbifhop Til- 
lotfon: ^^ This difcourfe concerning the eafinefs 
^^ of God's commands does, all along, fuppofe 
^< and acknowledge the difficulties of the firft 
^^ entrance upon a religious courfe; except 
only in thofe perfbns who have had the hap- 
pinefs to be trained up to religion by the eaiy 
and infeniible degrees of a pious and virtuous 
*f education.'* Here there is no harmony ; nay, 
there is. fome degree of harfhnefs and unplea- 
ikatneffii ; owing principally to this, that there 
is, properly, no more than one paufe or reft in 
the Saitence, failing betwixt the. two members 
into which it is divided ; each of which is fo 
long, as to ocbafion a confiderable ftretch of the 
breath in pronouncing it. 

Observe, now, on the other hand, the eafe 
with which the following Sentence, from Sir 
William Temple^ glides along, and the graceful 
inter\'als at which the paufes are placed. He 
is fpeaking farcaftically of man : ^V But, God be 
^^ thanked, his pride is greater than his igno* 
^^ ranee, and what he wants in knowledge, he 

" fupplies 
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^< fupplies by fuffidency. When h^ has looked j^b.ot^ 
** about him, a« &r as he can, he concludes, , -^^ 
^ there is no more to be feen ; when he is at 
^^ the end of bis line, he is at the bottom of the 
^^ pc^sm; when he) has fhot his beft, he is fure 
**' none ever did,i or ever can, (hoot better, or 
f ^ beyond it. His own reafon he holds to be 
^^ the certain meafure of truth; and his bwtt 
*f knowledgei, of what is poffible ia nature *J* 
Here every thing is, at once, eafy to the breadi^ 
and gifateful to the ear ; and, it is thia fort cGT 
fiowang meafure, this regular and proportional 
divifion of the membera of his Sentences, which 
renders Sir William Temple's ftyle sdways agrees 
ablc^. : di^muft obierve,' at the fame time^that a 
Sentence, with too many refts, and thefb placed 
at intervals too apparently meafured and Regular, 
is apt to'iavour of afieffcation. 



•I't'i « ... >( 

• i 

'. * Orthhinftance.'-*'Hei9addreffingliiinfeIf toLadyEfiex, 
upon the death of lier child r ** I was once m hope» that what 
<^ was, fo :violent could not be long: Butt when I obferved 
** yo.ur .rrief t.o grow ftroi^rer with,age» and to increafe, like 
*^ a iiream, tlie farther it ran ; when I faw it draw out to fuch 
*' unhappy confequences, and to threaten no lefs than your 
** childy your health and your life, I could no longer forbear 
** this.endeavour» nor end it without begging of you, for God's 
** fake and for your own, for your children and your {nends, 
'* your country and your family, that you would no longer 
** abandon yourfelf to a difconfolate . pafBon ; but that yott 
** would, at length, awaken your piety, give way to your pru* 
** dence, or, at leaft, rqufe the invincible fpirit of the PercJ^s, 
« that never pt flurunk at any difafter/' 



THfi 
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tH ct% > Tnui: aext thing to be.attStoded to»i^^ the 
**^ , defe <Hr oadeikce of the whote fenteiide^ Mwbich; 
te it is alwdyfi the pait molt fenfible t6 the^ear^ 
dAtnands tiM gteateft ^re*. ' So QiiinftiUaii't 
^ Nob igitar duriim £11, ndqufe abtuptuf&i quo 
*^ anittiiy vieliill^ refpirant ac* rdfiduatur/ Ha^ 
^ eft ibded oi*atioms{ feoc aftlditor fexpe^t; 
^v/itic litiis omnb dectlamaft.^/' The only im* 
fiottant rale t2idfc can be j^ivto hete^ is^ that 
i4iea !^e Unr at dignity or efevation^ the ibuild 
&olild be 'made to igrow to thd laft ; thelongeft 
inembers' of tibe Period^ und 1;he fulieft aqd moft 
fbndromr wordB^ IboAld . be rbfenred to the kiott'' 
clafkm« . Ab; ah teiUiiple of thiisl^ the followiag 
&tt6Aceio£ Mr. Addilbxi'j!ima^>be giveh : <^ It 
^ fiUi. the mind (faking 4xf figiit) ¥rikh tbd 
^* iai^i^ Tmriety ofiidite; conv^elt willi its 
^^ obje6ls at the ^di^ diftance j and oon^ 
** tinues the longeft in a6lion, without being 
•* tired or fatiated with its proper enjoyments/' 
B^ery reader iRuft be.fenfihle.of a beauty here, 
both vk the^^nroper dt^fion of th^ mimbeifa ttod 
pallleii, ^M the mskMer in whidh the feBtenc6 
is rounded, aiid cOhdudlred tO^fuU aildlikrMo* 
aious eioiiei . 



rV r*,r 



 i» tet tfore be nOtWh^ haytti oi* ibr^jpt iA tllCf fc6ndttiion 
«« of tte fentende, 6h WlJich tiig ililfid ^iufeg altia rttt's. ttis 
« 18 the moff ihaterial p^rt iii the ttrtiauw 6f iJifcbUf ft. Sfere 
<^ every hearer exp^lfti (0 t>e^U&ed ; hei« hls^^hUfe btcaks 
<« forth," ' 
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THB'&me hoUb in melody^ that I dbfervtd li b c iv 
^ taike plate With ttfyeA to &gpi6c9siby ( ihat a ^ j^ 
ikUing ^ at tha end alHrays hurts gre^tlyc !Far 
iJm reafiKiy partickfiy pronouns^ and little wordi^ 
a;re 091' ungrabious to the ear» 4t thd conclcifioti, 
«ft I fannerly fiie^red they were inocmfifteat 
with iirength of exprcflion. It ia more than 
(nrobabfev thilt th^ fenfe .and: tine ibund hayfe 
hj^rea mutilal infitt80oe«n idach. other*/ ^hdt 
vhichifafsirts the «ar^ feetea to ifaai^the .ft»ngth 
df the meaning ; aend tUdk trhicb really dbgraites 
theffBofiB, m^eoli&qiiemteiofithisiipiiinaryiaffedy 
'^pisiiM. aUb 4t> i ihaviki a^ bid fotindj llo^ diil 
agi«fra]o|le id theihUenrn% S^otendeof an Author, 
%^iBg of ^ Ttmity! '^It ia a aiyftery 
.*^ wfaidh iPBfe firmly beliara tht: trtitb a#^ and 
>f humbly adore the de{>tbo£'' Atidhotraafily 
nuig^atiMive been mended by this tranfftqfitton ! 
^ It ia amyftery^ tfaeirQth:0f whicdi^weflrflily 
^^ beliew^ 4nd ttie d^thlof winch we fadmUy 
<« adorei^^ ' In general, it Jbems to bold^ that 
a mufital dofe^ in our- khgiiagie^ requires eitbte 
the Ittft fyllable^ or the laft bot one^ to bd a 
long fyttabte. Wordi which codfift moftly of 
ihort i})ilable6^ as^ conh*my^par1kulwt^ ntrq/^eB^ 
leldom o6ndude a Sentehed barmomouily, uoleik 
a run of long fyllables, before^ hali rMderekd then} 
agreeable to the ear. 

It is neeeflkry^ how6irer, to oWferve, that 
Settt^nces^ fo c6nftru6ted as t(y make the found 
always fwell and grow towards the end, and to 
reft either ott a long or a penult long fyHaM«, 

give 
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XiE >c T« gvra a difcourfe the tone of declamation.. The 
j^ ear foon ^becomes acquainted with the meloAyi 
and is apt to be cloyed with it If we would 
keep up the attention of the reader or hearer^ 
if( we 1 would preferve vivacity and ilrength in 
our cesnpQfition, we muft be very attentive to 
^vmty OUT' meafures. This regards tl^ diftribi:^ 
tiojDL df tbe members, as well as the cadence of 
.the' Period, ' Sentences' conftrufted in. a fimilar 
'tli^fiear, with the pau&s falling .at e^^ inter- 
.vals^ ihould never follow one another. Short 
Sentences ihould be^ intermixed with long and 
.fwelling.ones, to: mnder difcaurfe fprightlyy as 
well afs . magniiiceait. , Even difcbrds,. properly 
introduced,, abrupt : fbunds, departures from 
rieguW f^dence^ have fometimes aigood effedfr. 
.Mon^ony ia^the great fault into which writers 
are ftpt.tiot fall, \^ho are fond of harmonious 
arratogexncoit : and. to. have only. one\tune or 
meafute^ ris . not much better than having none 
at^ 'aU* . K very vulgar ear will enable a writer 
to catch Tome x>ne melody, and to forth the run 
of his Sentences according to it: i which foon 
proves dilgufting* But isi juft and. correct ear \& 
requiiite for varying and diverfifying the ,me- 
. lody, and hence we fo feldom meet with authors, 
who are remarkably happy in this refpfeft. 

* • i 

Though attention to the mufic of Sentences 
muft not be negle6ted, yet it muft alfo be kept 
within proper bounds:, for all appearances of 
an author's affe£ting harmony, are difagreeable ; 
ei^ecially when the love of it betrays him lb far, 

• as 
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^ to&crifice, in any inftance, perfpicuity, pre- L £ c T. 
cifion, or ftrength of fentiment, to found. All ^ ^^* 
unmeaning words^ introduced merely to round 
the Period, or fill up the melody, complementa 
numerorum^ as Cicero calls them, are great bte- 
miflies in writing. They are childiih and puerile 
ornaments, by which a fentence always lofes 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by 
fuch additions to the beauty of its found. Senfe 
has its own harmony, as well as found; and, 
where the fenfe of a Period is expreifed with 
cleamefs, force, and dignity, it will feldom 
happen but the words will llrike the ear agree* 
ably ; at lead, a very moderate attention is all 
that is requifite for making the cadence of fuch 
a Period pleafing : and the efie6t of greater 
attention is often no other, than to render com- 
pofition languid and enervated. After all the 
labour which Quinffcilian beftows on regulating 
the meafures of profe, he comes at lad, with 
his ufual good fenfe, to this conclufion : ^^ In 
^^ univerfum, fi fit neceife, duram potiiis atque 
^^ afperam compofitionem malim efle, quam 
^* eflTeminatam ac enervem, qualis apud multos. 
^^ Ideoque, vin£ta quasdam de induflria funt 
^^ folvenda, ne laborata videahtur; neque ullum 
" idoneum aut aptum verbum praetermittamus, 
" gratia lenitatis*.*' Lib.ix. c.4. 

Cicero, 



• «» Upon the whole, I would rathef chufe, that compofition 

M Ihould appear rough and harih, if that be neceffaiy, than 

VOL. I. X « that 
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t £ 6 4*. CiCIMOi M I beford obferved, is ome of tlie 
^* tnofl remaiScable patterns of a bannonious ftyle. 
Hii^ love of it, iiowever^ is too vifible ; asid tiie 
pomp of his lyiimbcrs (bmetiMres detraSbd frotn 
bis ftrength* That nlited clolb of his, ^jffe t«cfe- 
iit/»r, wfaich^ ill ihe Qratito Pro Lege Maijilia, 
occurs lekiven trnfies, ex^<^d biln to cenfure 
aibong his CGrhteni|)oj:afies; We muft ob&rve, 
however, in dtfence of thus ^reaft OrsltdF, thiit 
there ii^ a relmarkable union, ^. has iljle^ of hai^- 
rtiony.with eafe, \^fa«ch is al Way4 a great beauly ; 
and if his harmony be Urudied, that ftudy appedis 
to have ooft him Ufitte trouble. 

m 

Among- cfur EiigUfil claffi<ili, nHdit, ma»y ate 
diftinguifhed for miificlil arrang^osffnt. MiitoD, 
in iamb of bis jJfofe tvorks, bid very &ieLy 
tt£rAed pmods ; but thd writers df his age 
indulged a liberty of krveifion,* which now 
would be reckoned cofatrary to purity of ftylfe : 
ffnd tberu^h this allowed their Sentences to be 
more ftately and foiiorous, yet it gave them 
too much of a Latinifed coiiftrnAion ande^der. 
Of later writers, Shafbeftmry is, upon fche Whok, 
the moft corre6t in hts nutfibers. As his ear 
wais delicate^ he iids attended to mu6c it! all 



' that it fhould be enervated and effeminate^ fuch as we find 
the ilyle of too many. Some fentences, therefore, which we 
have ftudioufly formed into melody, fhould be thrown loofe, 
that they may not feem too much laboured ; nor ought we 
ever to omh angr proper ortfxpreffive w^d, ior tkf Mk of 
fmoothiag a period." 

his 



this tbG^rB^ tliat k^ Iw^ *v^o(idpd /the a^e^4<^/ ^ ^j^ 
itttd Mffcich- nwiiriters, who ftw4y X\^ igraee -<rf 
fouBidy 2iri5 vj&ry i^t to f^ ; haying ^iv^ffifie^ 
Iws. periods with gre;«t yjiriety. Mf..AMi^ 
h»s jalfo much j^diriiiemy . m :his »ftyk ; i^f^fe 
e«fy land finooth^ bt$i kfe vari^ tliis^ii jLjo^d 
Shaft^iiry. JSir Witliam Te»ftple ifii, in gwerall^ 
verjr floivi«g mid ngceenble, Afi^hbifh^p. Tjil.* 
lotfxm i^ iQo i^&SL caM^&.aiid l«^guid«; acip^ A9 
much Quyove by jBifln^ AtA^bury ii^ /thptpk^fic 
of his p(&iipd$. Dfewi Swift /di^fiifei W^ufip^l 
afrfiadgimient '»U.Qg^thar. 



' I 



Kn^KtaiTO I have difoourfed of agre^abtl^ 
fouhd, or coodalatiw, in general. It yet re- 
mains to treat of a higher beauty of this kindj 
the iomid adapted )to the fenfe* The former 
was no more than a fimple accompaniment, to 
pleafe the, ^ear ; the Utter fi^pofes a peculiar 
^leprefiion given tp the «):u{ic. We may remark 
two degrees of it : Firft, the e.urxent of found, 
adapted to 'tk» tenor of a djfoourfe : next, a 
|iartiobIair cefembknce effected (between fon^ 
objedt,. aotd 'the founcb thajb ^e employed in 
derdrihing.it. . ' 

!FxRi3T9 i )fay^ itbff )Cuiv^t ,of i^tid may be 
Adapted to dihe MvM of a dift^oorfe. Sounds 
Jiave, in many i»fp^9$, a .cori^efpQnden9e ;with 
our ideas j partly natural, partly the effedl of 
artificial aflbciations. Hence it happens, that 
any one modsSuMolOi>9{£atisi!^ continued, imprints 

X 2 on 
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X E c T. on our Style a certain character and expreffion. 
Sentences conilrudted with the Ciceronian ful- 
nefs and fwell, produce the impreffion of what 
is important, magnificent, fedate; for this is 
the natural tone which fuch a courfe of fenti- 
ment aflumes. But they fuit no violent paffion, 
no eager reafoning, no familiar addrefs. Thefe 
always require meafures • brifker, eafier, and 
oflen more abrupt. And, therefore, to fweU, 
or to let down the periods, as the fuligedi de- 
mands, is a very important rule in oratory. No 
one tenor whatever, fuppofing it to produce no 
bad efiedl from fatiety, will anfwer to all difFe* 
rent compofitions ; nor even to all the parts of 
the fame compofition. It were as abfurd to 
write a panegyric, and an inve6live, in a flyle 
of the fame cadence, as to fet the words of a 
tender love-fong to the air of a warlike march. 

Observe how finely the following Sentence 
of Cicero is adapted, to reprefent the tranquil- 
lity and eafe of a fatisfied flate : ^' Etfi homini 
^^ nihil efl magis optandum quam proQ)era, 
^^ aequabilis, perpetuaque fortuna, fecundo vitse 
^^ fine uUa ofienfione curfu; tamen, fi mihi 
*^ tranquilla et placata omnia fuiflent, incredibili 
^^ quadam et pene divind, qud nunc veflro be- 
" neficio fruor, Isetitiss voluptate caruiflfem *.*' 
Nothing was ever more perfedl in its kind : it 
paints, if we may fo fpeak, to the ear. But, 



* Onit. ad Quiritcs, poft Redituou. : . . . 

wha 
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vrho would not have laughed, if Cicero had L E c T. 
employed fuch periods, or fuch a cadence as ^^^* 
this, in inveighing againft Mark Antony, or 
Catiline ? What is requifite, therefore, is, that 
we previoufly fix, in our mind, a jull idea of 
the general tone of found which fuits our fub- 
jeft; that is, which the fentiments we are to 
exprefs, mod naturally aiTume, and in which 
they moft commonly vent themfelves ; whether 
round and fmooth, or ftately and folemn, or 
brifk and quick, or interrupted and abrupt. 
This general idea muft dire6t the modulation 
of our periods : to fpeak in the ftyle of mufic, 
muft give us the key note, muft form the ground 
of the melody; varied and diverfified in parts, 
according as either our fentiments are diverfi*. 
fied, or as is requifite for producing a fuitable 
variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark, that our tranf- 
lators of the Bible have often been happy in 
fuiting their numbers tg the fubje^l. Grave, 
folemn, and majeftic fubjedts undoubtedly 
require fuch an arrangement of words as runs 
much on long fyUables ; and, particularly, they 
require the clofe to reft upon fuch. The very 
firft verfes of the Bible, are remarkable for this 
melody ; " In the beginning, God created the 
^^ heavens and the earth ; and the earth was 
^^ without form, and void; and darknefs was 
<^ upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of 
«* God moved upon the face of -the waters." 
Several other paflages, particularly fome of the 

X 3 Pfalms^ 



hi&'i. TMvh/^^ a^rd iltikmg' exam|>les' of thisr fort of 
***" grate, m^iodidus cofrflru^ieiD. Any compcfi- 
f ion that rife» confide? «Wy afeove the ordinary 
to!i€ of profe, fuch as monumental infcrxptioiis, 
And panegyrical charafter^, naturally funts into 
ilumbers of thid kind. 

JBltJT, in the next place, be6des» the giraefal 
eoffefpomtence of the cuyrcnt offocrnd with the 
cdrrent of thought, there may h% a. more par^ 
ticular eXpreflion attempted, of certain objefils, 
by means of refembling founds. This can be 
femetimes aceomplilhed in profe coiBpofition j 
but there only in a m&ft faint degree ^ nor is it 
fo liinch expelled there. In poetry, chiefly, it 
11^ looked for ; ¥Fhere attention t0 fo*ind is more 
demand€fdy and \rhere ibe inverficjms and libw- 
ties of poetical ftyle give us si greater comtmnd 
of found ; affifted, too, by the verfification, 
and that can^s eb/curior^ to which we are nsltu- 
rally led in reading poetry. This requires a little 
mote illuttration.  ^ 

Ths founds 6f words ttiay fee eftiptdyed for re*- 
ffrefenting, chieiSyj threfe dafles of objefts ; firft, 
other founds ; fecondly, tootkm 5 and, tfiinJly, 
the emotions and paffiond of the mind* 

FiRs^, I fay, by a proper choice of woi^dsy we 
f^Uy produce ft refemblaiice of bther fii»nds 
which we mean to defcribe ; flieh a^, the fioife 
of waters; the roaring of wittdi^. Of the ntur- 
nmvmg of dreams. Hiis is th^&dplelt kiftance 

of 
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of tbb fijrt fsd beauty* For the medium through t e c t, 
which we imitate^ here, is a natural one ; founds , ^^ 
reprefented by other fcumds ; and between ideas 
of the fame fenfe, it is eaiy to form a connec- 
tion. Np v@ry great art is required in a poet, 
wh^en he is defcril^ing fweet and foil founds, to 
make ufe of fuch «words as have mod liquids 
and vowels, and glide the fofteflj or, wh^q 
he is defcribing harfh founds^ to throw toge- 
ther a number of harih Syllables which are of 
difficult pronunciation. Here the common 
ftru&ure of Language affifts him ; for, it will 
be found, that, in moft Languages, the names 
of many particular founds are fo formed, as to 
carry fome affinity to the found which they 
iignify ; a^ with us, the whiftUng of winds, the buz 
and hum of infects, the hifs of ferpeats, the crq/h 
of fidliog timber j ^s^ many other inftances, 
yf]i9tQ the ^ord has b/een plainly framed upon 
the found it reprefenb^. I ihall produce a^ re« 
iQ^xkable ex^jimple of this beauty from Milton, 
%^n froB^i two pafl*ages iiji Paradife Loft^ 
describing tl^e found made, in the one, by th^ 
opening of th^ gf^tjes i^* If ell ; in the other, by 
t^ op^^ng of tbpfe of ^eaven• The contr^ 
bf t^een tbe two, difplays, to great ^vwtagei 
^e poet's wtf Tb^ $rft is the opening of Hell^^f 
ga^es : 

— --— — r- Oa a fuddep, open fly. 



With impetuous recoil, and jarring found, 

Th* infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

Harfli thunder B.L 

X 4 Obferve, 
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L £ c T. Obferve, now, thefinoothnefi of the other: 

XIII 

 Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonions founds 
On golden hinges turning*—*— * B.ii« 

The following beautiful paflage from Taflb's 
Gierufalemme, has been often admired, on ac- 
count of the imitation effected by found of the 
thing reprefented ; 

Chiama gli habitator de I'ombre eterne 
II rauco fuon de la Tartarea tromba : 
Treman le fpaciofe atre caveme, 
£t Taer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba \ 
Ni ftridendo cofi de la fupeme 
Region! dele cielo, il folgor piomba ; 
Ne fi fcofla giammai la terra, 
Quand i vapori in fen gravida ferra, 

Cant.IV. Stanz.4. 

The fecond clafs of objedts, which the found 
of words is often employed to imitate, is. Mo- 
tion ; as it is fwift or flow, violent or gentle, 
equable or interrupted, eafy or accompanied 
with effort. Though there be no natural aflSnity 
between found, of any kind, and motion, yet, 
in the imagination, there is a ftrong one; as 
appears from the connection between mufic 
atid dancing. And therefore, here it is in 
the poet's power to give us a lively idea of 
the kind of motion he would defcribe, by means 
of founds which correfpond, in our imagination, 
with that motion. Long lyllables naturally 
give the imprefiion* of flow emotion ^ as in this 
line of Virgil ; 

Olli inter fcfe magna vi brachia toUunt- 

A fuc« 
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A fiicceffion of ihort fyllables prefents quick L E c T. 
motion to the mind ; as, , ^"^ 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungula campum. 

« 

Both Homer and Virgil are great mafters 
of this beauty, and their works abound with 
inftances of it ; moft of them, indeed, fo often 
quoted and fo well known that it is needlefi 
to produce them, I ihall give one inflance, 
in Englifh, which feems happy. It is the de- 
fcription of a fudden calm on the feas, in a 
Poem intitled. The Fleece^ 



With eafy courfe 



The veflels glide % unlefs their fpeed he ftopped 
By dead cahns, that oft lie on thefe fmooth feas 
When every zephyr fleeps ; then the ihrouds drop \ 
The downy feather on the cordage hung 
Moves not ; the flat fea fhines like yellow gold 
Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of fome old temple wide, i .1 

- The third fet of obje£ls, which I mentioned 
the Ibund of words as capable of reprefenting, 
coniifts of the paffions and emotions of the 
mind. Sound may, at firfl view, appear foreign 
to thefe ; but, that here, alfo, there is fome fort 
of connexion, is fufficiently proved by the 
power which mufic has to awaken, or to affift 
certain paffions, and, according as its ftrain 
is varied, to introduce one train of ideas, rather 
than another. This, indeed, logically Q>eal&r 
ing, cannot be called a relemblance between 
> the 
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I 

l^BCT. the fen& mi tke ibund, teiiriwlmm at Aort 
'^^^ iyllables have no natui^ rtfiunbfabce to anjr 
thought or paffion. But if the arrangement of 
lyUables, by their foiimd aione^ recai one f^ of 
ideas more readily than another, and difpofe 
the mtnd for entering ipto tliat ilSkStion ^/v^ch 
the poet means to raife, fucb arraiig#ment may, 
juftly enough, be &iA to refeoible the &nfe, or 
be fimilar and correi|>ondent to it. I admit, 
that, in many inftances, which are fappoft|d to 
dtfplay this beauty of accommodation of found 
to the fenfe-, there ie much room fwr ima^a^ 
tion to work; and, according m a reader is 
ilruck by a pafTage, he- will often fancy a refem- 
blance between the found and the fenfe, which 
others cannot difcoven He modulates the num- 
berg to his own 4iQ)ofition pf mind; and, in 
effect, makes the mufic which he imagine^s. him- 
felf to hear. Hqwever, that there are rejJ in- 
fiances of this kind, p.nd that ppetry i$ capable 
of fome fuch expreffion, ca&iK)t be doi9)>ted. 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, affords a 
very beautiful ex^mpI]fieatio»)t of it» iu the l^^g- 
];ih hnguage. Withpot mudi Andy w reflec- 
tion, a poet defcrilMng pleaftiKe, joy, and 4g}F€^ 
a^e obje£U, from the feelirig 0I' bin fu^jf^ 
nsturally runs into finoo^ ti/pi4> iMi4 4(>wiQg 
niunbeirs-; 



i. 



tlTav^^lue if fa ^f^Qraij^ 



Cafarienp n?to genetrjj^, |u^(»»yjj^e ii^yepjtx. 
Purpur^um^ et lartos oculis affi^t honofes. 



ii.i 



.1. 

Or. 
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Op, LECT. 

Devenfire locos latos & amaena vircta, , . ^^^* 

Fortunatorum memorum^ fedefque beatas ; 
Largior hie campo^ aether, & lumine veftit 
Purpureo, folemque fuum^ fua fidera no rant. 

iEn.VI. 

» , 

Briik and lively fenfations exa6t quicker and 
more animated numbers : 



Juvenum manus emicat ardens 



Littus in Hefperium. ^n.VII. 

Melancholy and gloomy fdkje&s naturally ex- 
prefs themfelves in flow meafures, and long 
words : 

In thofe deep fc^itudes and awful cefb, 
"Where hearenly penfivc contemplation dwells, 

£t caligantem nigra fgrmidine lucum. 

I have now given fufficient openings ;nto this 
fubjedt : a moderate acquaintance ^ith the good 
poets, either anicient or modern, will fugge£^ 
man^ inftances of the fam^B kind. And with 
this, I finifli the diicuflion of the Sfxu6lure of 
Sentences ; having fully confidered them ^luler 
all the heads I mentioned; of Perlpicuity, Unity, 
Strength, and Mufical Arrangesn^nt. 



J : 
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ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE. 

L E c T. pjAviNG now finifhed what related to the con* 
3HV. * ilru6lion of fentences, I proceed to other 
rules concerning Style. My general divifion 
of the qualities of Style, was into Peripicuity 
and Ornament. Perfpicuity, both in fingle 
words and in Sentences, I have confidered. 
Ornament, as far as it arifes from a graceful, 
ilrong, or melodious conflru6lion of words, has 
aiib been treated of. Another, and a great 
branch of the ornament of Style, is. Figurative 
Language j which is mow to be the fubje£t of 
our coblideration, and will require a iUU dil^ 
cufiiQti. 

OuB firll. inquiry muft be, what is meant by 
figures of Speech ?* 

In 



9 

* On the fubjed of Figures of Speech, all the writers who 
treat of rhetoric or compofition, have infifted largely. To 

make 
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In general, they always imply fome departure L £ c T, 
from fimplicity of expreffion j the idea which ^ ^ ^ 
we intend to convey, not only enunciated to 
others, but enunciated in a particular manner^ 
and with fome circumftance added which is 
defigned to render the impreffion more ftrong 
and vivid. When I fay, for inftance, " That 
a good man enjoys comfort in the midfl of 
adverfity ;" I juft exprefs my thought in the 
iimpleft manner poifible. But when I lay, " To 
" the upright there arifeth light in d^knefs ;" 
the fame fentiment is expreifed in a Figurative 
Style ; a new circumftance is introduced ; light 
is put in the place of comfort, and darknefs is 
uied to fuggeft the idea of adverfity. In the 
fame manner to fay, << It is impoffible, by any 
*« fearch we can make, to explore the divine 
" nature fully,*' is to make a fimple propofitiom 
But when we fay, " Canft thou, by fearching, 
" find out God ? Canft thou find out the M- 
^ mighty to perfeftion ? It is high as Heaven^ 
^^ what canft thou do ? deeper than Hell, what 
" canft thou know ?*' This introduces a Figulre 
into Style ; the propofition being not only ex- 
prefled, but admiration and aftonifliment being 
exprefled together with it. 



make references, therefore, on this fubje£^, were etidlefs. On 
the foundations of Figurative Language, in general, one of 
the mod fenfible and inftru6iive writers appears to me to be 
M. Marfais, in his Trait e det Tropes four fervlr d* Intro Juffion 
a la Rhetorlqutf ^ a ia Logiqui* For obfervations on par- 
ticular Figures, the Elements of Critici/m may be confulted, 
where the fubjeft is fully handled, and illuftrated by a great 
variety of examjdes. 

But, 



3i6 oRimv Aia> Wijrms of 

x £ c T. i^T^ (hough j^%ttf 6S imply a deviat^n firom 
^°^* iHiit may be reckoned the nif^ fimple fprip of 
S)>eeck, me »re not tbienae jb^ >c0wckide» that 
tltej amply any thing nnDonmon for unnatuml. 
Tills is Ho far j&om foei% the caf^^ tiiat on vefy 
many ocCa6ons, they .«f e (both the moil natural, 
and the moil <:amtn0n method of utteri^^g tOur 
fentiirients* It is ii^poi&hle to compo£e any 
dEttmT& mitkont ufing them ^ften ; nay, there 
ane few iententies <jtf any length, in which fame 
fopasfflon or otber., that may he terined a Figure, 
doiefitiDt ocern*. Fiirom -what caufes this happens, 
Ihall be fi^etrwards expls^ned. The fa6l, in the 
mean &Be, floie:ws that <they are to be accounted 
{isrt ibf thafi Litqgtiage ^hich Nature ^i^Utes 
to mdn. Hkey are not the HwentieBS of the 
iclKxiAs j nor l^fae meif^ product of fludy : on the 
cantraaj.p dibe mod iUUerate fpeak in Figures, 
Z8 oiiton ^s the 0K)fl .learned. WheiieTer the 
iHAagitrations of i:he vulgar are muioh awakened, 
jor tfa^r paflions itiflli.nied agamil ^e another, 
iiaky will jpour forth a tiort ent of Figuorative Lan- 
rgraage, as forcibly 4s could be employed by the 
^QDft artificial declaimer. 

What then is it, wihich has drawn t^he atten- 
tion of critics and rhetoricians £0 much to tbefe 
lorms of Speech? It is rthis : Tkey dreitiarlQed, 
-fhat in theiti coAffifts mudi of Hie beauty and 
{he force of Ijanguage; and found thetn always 
to bear fame characters, or diftii^uilhihg^marlcs, 
hf the help of ^dHUh they cnuld arfiduae them 
'|zttd«r tfbj^tfte claffeB miA ^is^bAsi ^fot this, ^. 

16 hapSjt 



jiapi^v ihejr owe '1ii<£f mrne of Figwres. As.tlie sect. 
figure Oft fliistpe ^of one bodbf dtfttnguiibes it fimii ^'^^ 
aiii6%her) fo tfade fiirihs of Speedb have^ ela^h 
<!^ them, a call K)r Mm (ptcv^Urth itSeify'^idk 
haiih ^rftingtafiies it from the reft, aod diiftki^ 
guifliesit fram Simple Expreffioo. S£topl^ £&- 
^dtion juft mafaes' ouir idea kno^ ta txthens; 
i>ut Figurative Language^ over and above, 
beftoip^i^ a particuiiF dreis tpom ibat idea!^:iti 
idr^s ^hich both makes it io be xe^rtiairSbed, iatld 
adorns it. Hen ce, this ibrt of Language became 
early a caipital ot96£l of attention to thofe who 
ftudied the powers of Speech. . , 

!Fi6URi3S, in general, may be deferred to be 
that Language, which is prompted either i^ 
the imagination, or iry^ tfaeipaiflioos. Tjroijuft- 
ne& of this defcription will rappear, irom the 
more particidar aceoimt l* am afberwbrds* tb 
give of them. Rhetoricians conunonly divide 
them into two great daflbs ; J^^igiires of Wbcds, 
and Figures of IJbougHt. The former^ Fi^iirds 
of Words, are eommcxnly trailed Tropes, and 
ooilfift in a word's beinrg enbplojed to fignify 
fomething that is different iisom its origindi and 
primitive meaning; fo thatif^ii alter the word, 
you deftroy the Figure. Thus, in the inftance 
I gave before ; *^ Light arifieth to Ihe upiight 
*«« in danrknefs." The Trope confills in ^* %ht 
^ mrd dflirkneft,'' being not meant Hteredly, 
bilt ifiibftftuted &r icom&rt and advarfii^, ion 
itcMAitit of efisone Tefemblanoe err analogy wh«eh 
^Al^ Are ^p&fed to MaBcrto^ihefe Jdoilditian kif 

life. 
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L £ c T. life. The other clafs, termed Figures of Thought, 
^°^* fuppofes the words to be ufed in their proper 
and literal meaning, and the Figure to confift 
in the turn 6f the thought ; as is the cafe in 
exclamations, interrogations, apoftrophes, and 
comparifons ; where, though you vary the words 
that are ufed, or tranflate them from one Lan* 
guage into another, you may, neverthelefs, 
ftill preferve the fame Figure in the Thought. 
This diftin£tion, however, is of no great ufe ; 
as nothing can be built upon it in pra£lice ; 
neither is it always very clear. It is of little 
importance, whether we give to fome parti- 
cular mode of expreflion the name of a Trope, 
or of a Figure ; provided we \f emember, that 
Figurative Language always, imports fome co. 
louring of the imagination, or fome emotion 
of paffion, exprefled in our Style : And, per- 
haps. Figures of Imagination, and Figures of 
Paffion, might be a more ufeful diflribution of 
the fubje£t. But, without infifting on any arti- 
ficial divifions, it will be more ufeful, that I 
inquire into the Origin and the Nature of 
Figures. Only, before I proceed to this, there 
are two jgeneral obfervations which it may be 
proper to premife. 

The firfl is, concerning the, ufe of rules with 
reipe£t to Figurative Language, I admit, that 
perfons may both fpeak and write with propriety 
who know not the names of any of the Figures of 
Speech, nor ever ftudied any rules relating to 
them. Nature^ as was before obferved, dictates 

xo the 
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the ufe of Figures j and like Monf. Jourdain, L ec t. 
in Moliere, who W fpokeu for forty years ia ^^* 
profe, without ever l^iowixig it, many a one 
Jufee met^horieal exprefiions for good purpofe, 
without any idea of what a metaphor i$. It will 
not, however, follow tbjeuce, that rules are of 
no fervice* All fcieoce arifes from obfervations 
on pra6tice. Praftice has always gone befo^^ 
rnijethod and rule; but method and rule have 
<ailerwards improved and perfe^d practice, in 
every art. We every day, meet with pex^foa^ 
who fing agree^y, without knowing one note 
b{ the gamut Yet it has been found of import- 
ance to reduce thefe notes to a fcale, and to 
form an art of mufic ; and it would be ridiculous 
to pretend, that the art is of no advantage, foe- 
,caufe the praSbice is founded in nature. Pro^ 
priety ajad beauty of Ipeecb .are certainly as im- 
pxoveable ^ the ear or the voice i and to know 
the principles of this beauty, or the reafo^ 
which render one Figure, or one manner of 
Speech, prefor.able to another, cannot &il to affiil 
and dire6t a proper choice. 

But I rmufft obferve, in the next place, that, 
although this part of ftyle merits attention, and 
is a very proper obje6l of fcience and rule ; al- 
though much of the beauty of compofition de- 
pends on Figurative Language j yet we muft 
beware of imagining that it depends folely, or 
even chiefly, npon fuch Language* It is not fo. 
The great place which the dodlrine of Xropes 
;md Figures has Ojccupied in J^ems of rhetoric ; 

y9U L Y the 
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L E c T. the over-anxious care which has been fliewn in 
^^^* giving names to a vaft variety of them, and in 
ranging them under different claffes, has often 
led perfons to imagine, that if their compofition 
was well-befpangled with a number of thefe or- 
naments of Speech, it wanted no other beauty ; 
whence has arifen much ftiffnefs and affe6tation. 
For it is, in truth, the fentiment or paffion, 
which lies under the figured expreffion, that 
gives it any merit. The Figure is only the 
drefs ; the Sentiment is the body and the fub- 
ftance. No figures will render a cold or an 
empty compofition interefting ; whereas, if a 
fentiment be fublime or pathetic, it can fup- 
port itfelf perfefilly well without any borrowed 
affiflance. Hence, feveral of the moft afie€ling 
and admired paiTages of the bed authors, are 
expreffed in the fimpleft language. The foUow- 
ing fentiment from Virgil, for inftance, makes 
its way at once to the heart, without the help 
of any Figure whatever. He is defcribing an 
Argive, who falls in battle in Italy, at a great 
diftance from his native country. 

Sternitur, infelix, alieno vulnere, coelumque 
Afpicit, et dulces moriens reminifcitur Argos *. 

Afingle 



* *« Anthares had from Argos travell'd far, 
** Alcides' friend, and brother of the war ; 
** Now falling, by another's wound, his eyes 
<< He cafts to Heaven,^^ on Argos thinks, and dies.*^ 

a . ' In 
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A fingle ftroke of this kind, drawn as by. the t B c T. 
very pencil of Nature, is worth a thoufand Fi- 
gures. In the fame manner, the fimple ftyle of 
Scriptui:e : ^^ He {poke, and it was done ; he 
f ' commanded, and it flood fall." — " God faid, 
** Let . there be light ; and there was light jV 
imparts a lofly conception to much greater ad- 
vantage, than if it had been decorated by the 
*moft pompous metaphors. The ia6l is, that the 
flrong pathetic, and the pure fublime, not only 



In this tranflati6n much of the beauty of the original is loft. 
** On Argos thinks, and dies/' is by no means equal to 
** dttlces moriens reminifcitur Argos:" ** As he dies, he re- 
** members his beloved Argos." — It is indeed obfervable, 
that in moft of thofe tender and pathetic paflages, which do fo 
much honour to Virgil, that great poet expreifes himfelf with 
the utmoft fimplicity ; as, 

Te, dulcis Conjux, te folo in littore fecum, 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. GeoRg. IV. 

And fo in that moving prayer of Evander, upon his parting 
with his fon Pallas : 

At vos, O Superi ! et Divftm tu maxime redor 
Jupiter, Arcadii quaef© miferefcite regis, 
£t patrias audite preces. Si numina veftra 
Incolumem Pallanta mihi, fi fata refervant. 
Si vifurus eum vivo, et venturus in unum, 
Vitam oro ; patiar quemvis durare laborem ! 
Sin aliquen infandum cafum, Fortuna, minaris. 
Nunc, O nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam ! 
Dum curac ambiguae, dum fpes incerta futuri ; 
Dum te, chare Puer ! mea fera et fola voluptas 1 
. Amplexu teneo ; gravior ne nuncius aures . 
Vulneret iEN. VII. 572. 

y 2 have 
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t B C t. hiave littte dependa^ce on figwes of Speiech^ but, 
. »V. ^nferally, rejeft them* The prefer region of 
thefe ornamelits is, ^where a smid^ate degree of 
filevatioil and pistflion is predominant ; and t^ere 
they contribute to the enib(3lliflnii<^nt 4f£ diC- 
courfe^ only i^dien thens is a bafin^ of iblid 
thought and natural fentiment $ when they are 
inferted in their proper place j aisd when they 
life, of themfelves, from the fufoje3;> without 
being fought aften 

Having premifed thefe obfervatlons, I pro- 
ceed to give an account of the wigin and 
nature of Figures ; principally of fiidi as have 
theit dependance on language ; indnding iJiat 
numerous tribe, which the rhetoricians call 
Tropes. 

At the firft rife of Language, men would 
begin with giving names to the different obje£ls 
which they difcerned or thought of, This no- 
jnendature would, at the beginning, be very 
narrow. According as men's ideas multi- 
plied, and their acquaintance with obje^ in- 
creafed, their flock of names and words would 
increafe alfo. But to the infinite variety of 
objefts and ideas, no language is iadequate. No 
language is fo copious, as to have a feparate word 
for every feparate idea. Men naturally fought 
to abridge this labour of multiplying words m 
infimtwn ; and in order to lay lefi burden on 
tjheir memories, made one word, which they 
had already appropriated to a certain id^a or 

objeS^ 
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ol^e^i;, ftand alio for fome other idea or objed, L £ c t. 
between which and the primary one, they founds ^^* 
or fancied fome relation. Thus, the prepofition, 
iUy was originally invented to expreis the cif'* 
cumftance of place : '^ The man was killed in 
** the wood.'* In progrels of time, words were 
wanted to exprefs men's being conne6led with 
certain conditions of fortune, or certain fitua- / 

tions of mind, and fome refemblance, or ana- 
logy being fancied between thefe, and the place 
of bodies, the word, m, was employed to ex-^ 
prefe men's being fo circumftanced ; as, one's 
being in health, or in ficknefs, in profperity, or 
in adverfity, in joy, or in grief, in doubt, or in 
danger, or in fafety. Here we fee this prepoi- 
fition, in, plainly aiTuming a tropical fignification, 
or carried off from its original meaning, to 
fignify fomething elfe which relates to, or rc« 
fembles it. 

Tropes of this kind abound in all Languages; 
and are plainly owing to the want of proper 
words. The operations of the mind and a£fec<» 
tions, in particular, are, in mofl languages, de* 
fcribed by words taken from lenfible objefits. 
The reafon is plain. The names of fenfible oh- 
je^ were, in all languages, the words moft 
early introduced; and were, by degrees, ex- 
tended to thofe mental obje6ls of which men 
had more obfcure conceptions, and to which 
they found it more difficult to affign diftin£fc 
names. They borrowed, therefore, the name 
of fome fenHble idea, where their imagination 

T 3 found 
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L E c T/ found fome affinity. Thus we fpeak of a pierc- 
^^^* i^g judgment, and a clear head ; B-Jofi or a Aarrf 
heart ; a rough or ajinooth behaviour. We fay, 
inflamed by ange», warmed by love^ Jwelled with 
pride, melted into grief; and thefe are almoft 
the only fignificant words which we have for 
fuch. ideas. 

But, although the barrennefs of language, 
and the want of words, be doubtlefs one caufe of 
the invention of Tropes ; yet it is not the only, 
nor, perhaps, even the principal fource of this 
form of fpeech. Tropes have arifen mdre 
frequently, and fpread themfelves wider, from 
the influence which Imagination pojQTeffes over 
Language. The train on which this has pro- 
ceeded iamong all nations, I ihall endeavour to 
explain. 

Every obje6l which makes any impreffion on 
iiie human mind, is conflantly accompanied with 
certain circumftances and relations, that ilrike 
us at the fame time. It never prefents itfelf to 
voni* view j/o/e, as the French exprefs it ; that is, 
independent on, and feparated from, every other 
thing, but always occurs as fomehow related to 
other obje6i;s ; going before them, or following 
them ; their effe6l or their caufe ; refembling 
them, or oppofed to them ; diflinguiihed by 
certain qualities, or furrounded with certain cir- 
cumftances. By this means, every idea or ob- 
ject carries in its train fome other ideas which 
may be coniidered as it« acceiTories., Thefe 

accef- 
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acceflbries often ftrike the imagination more l £ c t. 
than the principal idea itfelf. They are, per- ^^* 
paps, more agreeable ideas, or they are more fa- 
miliar to our conceptions ; or they recal to 
our memory a greater variety of important cir- 
cumilances. The imagination is more difpofed 
to reft upon fome of them ; and therefore, in- 
flead of ufing the proper name of the principal 
idea which it means to exprefs, it employs, in 
its place, the name of the acceffory or corret 
pondent idea; although the principal have a 
proper and wellrknown name of its own. 
Hence, a vaft variety of tropical or figura-* 
tive words obtain currency in all languages, 
through choice, not neceffity; and men of 
lively imaginations are every day adding to 
their number, 

Thus, when we defign to intimate the period 
at which a ilate enjoyed mod reputation or 
glory, it were eafy to employ the proper words 
for exprefling this ; but as this is readily con- 
nefiledj in our imaginatioiij, with the flourilhing 
period of a plant or a tree, we 1^ bold of this; 
qorrefpondent idea, and fay, " The Roman 
" empire flouriflied mod under Auguftus/* 
The leader of a fafilion is plain laijguage ; but 
becaufe the head is the principal, part of the 
human body,, and is fuppofed to dire6l all the 
animal operations, reding upon this refem- 
blance, we fay, '* Catiline was the head of the 
^* party^'* The word Voices was originally in^ 
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X. £ c T. vented to fignify the articulate found, formed 
^_ , by the organs of the mouth ; but, as by meang 
of it men fignify their ideas^and their intentions 
to each other, Voice foon aflumed a great many 
other meanings, all derived from this primary 
effe6t. *^ To give our Voice"* for any thing, 
iignified^ to give our fentiment in favour of it* 
Not only fo ; but Voice was transferred to fig- 
nify any intimation of will or judgment, though 
given without the leaft interpofition of Voice 
in its literal fenfe, or any found uttered at alL 
Thus, we fpeak of liftening to the Voke of 
Confcience, the Voice of Nature, the Voice of 
God. This ufage takes place, not fo much from 
barrennefs of language, or want of a proper 
word, as from an allufion which w^e choofe to 
make to Voice^ in its primary fenfe, in order 
to convey our idea, connedled with a circum- 
flance which appears to the fancy to give it 
more lj)rightline{8 and force. 

The account which I have now given, and 

which feems to be a full and fair one, of the 

introdu6tion of Tropes into all Languages, 

coincides with what Cicero briefly hints, in his 

third book de Oratore. " Modus transferendi 

" verba late patet ; quam neceflitas primum 

" genuit, coa6la inopia et anguftias : poll 

** autem dele6latio, jucunditafque celebravit. 

Nam ut veftis, frigoris depellendi cauf^ re- 

perta primo, poft adhiberi caepta eft ad or- 

natum etiam corporis et dignitatem, fie verbi 

" tranflatio 
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** tranflatio inftitota eft inopis calufi, frequen- L E c T. 
«* t»ta, ddeflfcationis *.*' ^^* 

I 

I 

F|iOM what has been faid it clearly appears, 
how that miiil come to pafs, which I had occa** 
lion to mention in a former Le6lure, that all 
Xanguages are moft figurative in their early ftate. 
Both the caufes to which I afcribed the origin 
of Figures, concur in producing this effe6l; at 
the beginnings of fociety. Language is then 
moft barren ; the ftock of proper names which 
have been invented for things, is fmall ; and at 
the lame time, imagination exerts great influ<* 
ence over the conceptions of men, and their 
method of uttering them ; fo that, both from 
neceffity atnd from choice, their Speech, will, at 
that period, abound in Tropes. For the lavage 
tribes of men are always much given to wonder 
and aftonilhment. Every new obje6t furprifes, 
terrifies, and makes a ftrong impreffion on their 
mind ; they are governed by imagination and 
paffion more than by reafon ; and, of courle, 
their fpeech muft be deeply tinfilured by their 
genius. In fa6l, we find, that this is the cha- 
mber of the American and Indian Languages } 



u 



* " The figurative ufage of words is very cxtenfive; an ufage 
to which neceffity firft grave rife^ on account of the paucity of 
** wordsy and barrennefs of Language ; but which the pleafure 
*^ that was found m it afterwards rendered frequent. For» as 
** garments were firft contrived to defend our bodies from the 
<< cold> and afterwards were employed for the purpofe of oma« 
<< ment and dignity^ fo Figures of Speech^ introduced by want* 
^ werc cultivated for the fake of entertainment.'^ 

bold. 
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L E c T. bold, pi^lurefque, and metaphorica,! ; full of 
"^^^ ftrong aUufions to fenfible qualities, atid to {ach 
objedls as flruck them moil in their wild and 
folitary life. An Indian chief makes a harangue 
to his tribe, in a flyle full of ftronger metaphors 
than an European would ufe in an epic poem. 

As Language makes gradual progrefs towards 
refinement, ahnoft every objeft comes to have a 
proper name given ,to it, and Perijpicuity and 
Frecifion are more ftudied. But, ftiU, for the 
reafons before given, borrowed words, or, as 
rhetoricians call them. Tropes, muft continue 
to occupy a confiderable place. In every Lan- 
guage, too, there are a multitude of words, 
which, though they were Figurative in their 
firft application to certain obje6ls, yet, by long 
ufe, lofe that Figurative power wholly, and 
come to be confidered as fimple and literal ex- 
preflions. In this cafe, are the terms which I 
remarked before, as transferred from fenfible 
qualities, to the operations or qualities of the 
mind, a ^iVrcm^' judgment, a clear head, a hard 
heart, and the like. There are other words 
which remain in a fort of middle flate ; which 
have neither loll wholly their Figurative appli- 
cation, nor yet retain fo much of it, as to imprint 
any remarkable charafiler of figured Language 
on our Style ; fuch as thefe phrafes, *' appre^ 
" hend one's meaning ;'* " ente;r on a fubje6l ;" 
*^ follow up an argument ;'* " ftir up flrife ;" 
and a great many more, of which our Language 
is full. In the ufe of fuch phrafes, corre6l 

writera. 
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writers will always prefervs a regard to theLECT* 
figure or allufion on which they are founded, ^^ ^ 
and will be careful not to apply them in any 
way that is inconfiftent with it, . One may be 
•* flieltered under the patronage of a great 
** man ;** but it were wrong to fay, ** flieltered 
^* under the mafque of diflimulation ;" as a 
mafque conceals, but does not ihelter. An ob- 
je6t, in defcription, may be " clothed,*' if you 
will, *• with epithets ;*' but it is not fo proper 
to fpeak of its being '^ clothed with circum- 
•* fiances 5" as the word " circumftances'* alludes 
to flanding round, not to clothing. Such atten- 
tions as thefe, to the propriety of Language, are 
requifite in every compofition. 

What has been faid on this fubjedl, tends to 
throw light on the nature of Language in ge« 
neral ; and will lead to the reafons. Why Tropes 
or Figures contribute to the beauty and grace 
of Style. 

First, they enrich Language, and render it 
more copious. By their means, words and 
phrafes are multiplied for expreffing all forts of 
ideas ; for defcribing even the minuteft dif- 
ferences ; the niceft fhades and colours of 
thought ; which no Language could poiSbly 
do by proper words Jilpne, without affiftance 
from Tropes, 

Secondly, They beftow dignity upon Style, 
The familiarity of common words, to which our 
ears are much accuflomed, tends .to degrade 

Style, 
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L £ c T. Style. When we want to adapt our Language 
^^" ; to the tone erf an elevated fubje6t, we fhould be 
greatly at a lofs, if we could not borrow affift« 
ance from Hgures ; which, properly employed, 
have a fimilar effect on Language, with what is 
produced by the rich and fplendid dreft of a 
perfon of rank ; to create refpeS;, and to give 
an air of magnificence to him who wears it« 
Affiftance of this kind i& often needed in profe 
compofitions ; but poetry could not fubiift with- 
out it. Hence, Figures form the conftant Lan- 
guage of poetry. To fay, that ** the fun rifes," 
is trite and common ; but it becomes a mag- 
nificent image when exprefled, as Mr. Thomfon 
has done : 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the eaft. . 

To fay that " all men are fubje6t alike to death,** 
prefents only a vulgar idea ; but it rifes and fills 
the imagination, when painted thus by Horace : 

Pallida mors xquo pulfat pede, pauperum tabemas 
Regumque turres. 

Or, 

Omnes eodem cogimur j omnium, 
Verfatur urna^ ferius, ocyus, 
Sots exitura, & nos in eternum 
Exilium impofitura cymbx *. 



Or, 



With equal pace impartial fate 

Knocks at the palace, as the cottage gate. 

We all muft tread the paths of fate ^ 

And ever (hakes the mortal urn, 
Whofe lot embarks us, foon or late. 

On Charon's boat ; ah 1 never to return. Francis. 

Ik 
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Im: the ithird phicty Figisres give us the plea* x £ c T* 
fun Orf enjoying twaDbje^ prefented together , ^' 
to <mr idew, without cmiufion ; the pdrtnnpal 
. jdeat, wkkk is tbe fubjfedb lof the di&oixrfe^ along 
mth its ooe^iibrjr^ Mthich gires it the figuntive 
Hdhrd's. W« fee one thttig in another, as Ariftotle 
exf rdSbs it ; wliich is always agreeable to tiie 
fisind. For there ss nothing with wiiich the 
fancy i^ mme delighted, than with oompBrnfiins, 
and refemblMces of objeSs ; and all Tropes 
$er^ fbtttided upon ibme relation or analogy be- 
tween one thing and another* When, for in« 
ftan<^, in place of <* yout V I Iky, the ** morn- 
*^ ing of Itfs ;" the &ncy is immediately enter- 
tained with all tbe refewbling circumftances 
which prefentiy oomr betw^een thefe two objedts. 
At one, moment, I have in my eye a certain' 
period of human life, and a certain time of the 
day, fo related to each other, that the inciagina- 
tion plays between f^em with pleafure, 4nid 
^contemplates two ifimilar objects, in one view, 
without embarrafiment or confufion. Not only 
fo, but, . 

In the fourth place. Figures are attended 
with this farther advantage, of giving us fre* 
^ttendy a much clearer and more ftriking view 
of thfe principal object, than we could have if 
it wer-e ^xprefled in iimple terms, and divefted 
of its acceifory idea. This is, indeed, their 
principal advantage, in virtue of which, they 
are very properly faid to lUuftrate a fubjeft, or 
to throw li^t upon it. Fior they exhibit the 

obje^i;^ 
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L £ C T. object, on which they are employed in a fi&ji^ 
^°^' refque form ; they can render an abftra£t con- 
ception, in fome degree^ an object of ienfe ; 
they furround it with fuch circumilancesj as 
enable the mind to lay hold of it ileadily, and 
to contemplate it fully. " Thofe perfons/* lays 
one, ^^ who gain the hearts of moft people, who 
** are chofen as the companions of their. (bfter 
*< hours, . and tlieir reliefs from anxiety and 
^^ cai^, are feldom peribiis of ihdning qualities, 
" or ilrong virtues : it is rather the foft green 
«* of the foul on which we reft our eyes, that 
^^ are fatigued with beholding more glaring 
*^ objeflis." Here, by a happy allufidn to a 
colour, the whole conception is conveyed clear 
and ftrong to the mind in one word. By a well 
chofen Figure, even conviftion is affifted, and 
the inipreffion of a truth, upon the mind made 
more lively and forcible than it would other- 
wife be. As in the following illuftration of 
Dr, Young's : " When we dip too deep in plea- 
** fure, we always ftir a fediment that renders 
it impure and noxious :" ^ or in this, ** A 
heart boiling with violent paifions, will 
always fend up infatuating fumes to the 
*^ head." An image that prefents fo much 
congruity between a moral and a fenfible^ idea, 
ferves, like an argument from analogy, to en- 
force what the author aflerts, and to induce 
belief. 

Besides, whether 'we are endeavouring to 

raife fentim^nts of plea(ure or averiion, we can 

, always 
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always heighten the emotion by the Figures L E c T. 
which we introduce ? leading the imagination ^^^ 
to a train, either of agreeable or difagreeable, 
of exalting or debafing ideas, correfpondent to 
the impreffion which we feek to make. When 
we want to render an obje6b beautiful or mag- 
nificent, we borrow images from dl the moil 
beautiful or fplendid fcenes of nature ; we there- 
by, naturally throw a luftre over our objeSi; ; we 
enliven the reader's mind, and difpofe him to 
go along with us, in the gay and pleafing im* 
preffions which we give him of the fubjeS:. This 
efieA of figures is happily touched in the follow- 
ing lines of Dr. Akenfide, and illuftrated by a 
very fublime Figure : 

 Then the inexpreflive drain . 



DifFufes its enchantment. Fancy dreams 

Of facred fountains and Elyfian groves. 

And vales of blifs, the intelleftual Power 

Bends from his awful throne a wond'ring ear. 

And fmiles. — — Pleaf. of Imaginat 1. 1 24. 

What I have now explained, concerning the 
ufe and efie£ts of Figures, naturally leads us to 
Tteflefil on the wonderful power of Language ; 
and indeed, we cannot reflect on it without the 
highefl admiration. What a fine vehicle is it 
now become for all the conceptions of the hu- 
man niind ; even for the moft fubtile and deli- 
cate workings of the imagination ! What a pliant 
and flexible iiifirument in the hand of one who 
can employe it fkilfuUy ; prepared to take every 
form which he chufes to give it ! Not content 

^ with 
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L B CT. with t Ample oommumciMion of Hesrn «ad 
^^ ^ thoughts, it paints thole ideas to tl^ ejre ; it 
^ves colouring and relievo^ even to the woi; 
abftraft conceptions. In the Figures whiefa it 
uies, it fets mirrors before us, where we may 
behold obje6ts, a fecond time, in their likeneis. 
It entertains us, as with a fucceffioH of tiie moft 
^Aeodid pictures ; diipofes, in the moA artifidal 
manner, of the light and fliade, fiwr viewing 
every thing to the beft advantage; in fine, 
from being a rude and imperfeft interpreter 
of* men's wants and neceffities, it has now pafied 
into an inftrument of the moft delicate and 
refined luxury. 

 

To make thefe effe£ts of Figurative Language 
ienfible, there are few auth<H's in llie £nglifh 
Language whom I can refer to with more ad- 
vantage than Mr. Addifon, whofe imagination is 
at once, remarkably rich, and remarkably cor- 
r^^ and chaile. When he is treating, fqr in- 
dance, of the effe£fc which light and colours 
have to entertain the fancy, oonfidered in 
Mr. Locke's view of them as fecondary ^qpialitiea, 
which have no r^al exigence in matter, but are 
only ideas in the mind> with what beautiiul 
painting has he adorned this philofophic i^pecfi- 
lation ! ^^ Things," fays he, ^' wiould make ibnt 
*^ a poor appearance to the eye, if we ikw 
^^ them only in their proper figures and motions- 
<* Now, we are every where entei^^i^ied with 
*^ pleafing fliows and apparitions; we difcever 
^^ iipaginary glories in ^e h«aven9> «OdaQ ^ 

i6 earthy 






** '^artb, ana- fee Tome of this vifionarjr 'hHitity L E t iP. 
« jjoured out bjJttn the whole cfewtfon.' 'Bit ^^• 
« what a r<mgh uftfightty- iket(ih of Natur6' 
• ihould we be enieirtsdned with, did All her? cd- 
louring difippear, and the'fevcfral diftiridfcioiiis 
of light arid fliade vaiiifli?' In (hort^ oUr liiuls 
*^ are, at J)feferi«^ delightfiitfy Idfti sintt be-' 
** wildered iii a pldafing delufidrt^ knd wte wsQk 
^ about like the ^eliainted hero of a romknfcfe, 
•'who fees ' beautiful c^ftfes^^wobds, ilrld ife^a- 
•* dows; and at the*&ih6 tiftie hears the war- 
«* bling of bitds, a^ the* puriing of'ttreatnS; 
"but upott t*e fittiflflftg of fdWidfedet'^tfB, th^ 
" fkntaflic fdeiie bi^MjAiis upvji/fk^^ the dif^o&fblate 
^ knight^findf^ biittfelf oil''a ^rtm b«athi'or in a 
« folitary defert. Ri is' not Iftipi-obabie that 
" fomething like this may be the ftate of the foul 
*« after its firftfe'p^ration,itt i*eilj^e6l of the images 
" it will receive from thUtt^t,^* ''N0. 413.' Spec^ 

Havikq thus explained, at fufBcient lengthy 
the Origin, the Nature, and 'the Effe6ts of* 
Tropes, I (hould proceed next to the l*everal 
kinds and diyifion^ of theM. But, In tt'eating 
of thefe, were I to follow the •common traA of 
the fcholallic writers on Rhetoric, I ihould fooil 
become tedious, and, I uppretiend, ufelefi;, at 
the feme time. ' 'Their greit bufinefe h&s bfeefl, 
with a moll patient and frivoloUs induflry, to 
branch them out under a tail number of divi-^ 
lions, according to aiU the feveral modes in 
whicli a word m^ly be carried from its literal 
meaning, into one thttt is Figurative^ without 

. roz. I. z ! doing 



^|C 3P. dpmg any wpjre; » if the fpepe knowledge of 
^^* ijf^^ names i)^d , claflf^s of aU t)w Tropes th»t ean 
be feorne^ co^ld jbe p^ apy advaa^^t ta^y^ds 
tbjB propejT pr gpc^gl ufe 9f |!iaiigwtfi9f AU 
tb^t I purppfe 18, to giye, i|^ s^ few wprda, l^pfore 
^niihiqig thia .Jofture, a geil^r^^ yw pf t^^ 
ikver^l ipurpef whepce die tropi/c^l mejining of 
i^orda is derived } 9fter which I Amll, in A)))fe-^ 
q^ept L^^ur^^, defcend to a mQv^ partipi^ar 
copfidjer^ion of fqo^e of tbe ipoft cpnftderAl^le 
Figwreft of Speech, at}d fwb as »r0 in qwft fre- 
quent i)fe } by treating qf which I Q^ give latt 

ijte i^ftru^iion I can conceromg tfe? proper «n- 

plpymemt; of figurintive lja^pmgfi$ mi pmnt^ out 

the eri?qr», mA abufes ^Wcb ac e apt tP be cnm* 
minted m til»is part of S^yle« 

Ali^ Tropes, as I before obferved, arg founded 
on. th^. relfi^iqil which onp obje^ bj^ars tp ^tir 
odier; in virtue of which, the liame of the one can 
b^ fubflitn^ed inftead of the n^tne of th^ Qthi^ ; 
i^d by Aicii a f^bilitution, the vivacity of the 
i4e^ is cpp^nj^Qnly meant to be increafed* Theie 
rel^tiops, fom^ more, fpme lefs intimate, inay 
all give rife to Jfropes. One of the firft and 
mpft obvious relations isj that b^^t^een ^ oaiife 
aTid it;? effect Hence, ip Figurative l^qguage, 
the c^ufft is fometimes put for the ^ffeisi. . >liji3, 
Mr. Addifpp, writing of Italy : 

Blofibms, and friiits, and flowers togedier rife, 
AuLd the wMe year in gay cQpfufiQp Ua^ ; 

whei>e the ^^ whole year** is plainly intended te 
figniiy the efkSU or p4"odu£l;ions of all the fta* 

lo ftos 



*flfea >B {kdjt for Oie em&i as " grey hairs'' fre- ^^^ 
qji^n^y % >q}4 ttge» which cmifes grey hairs ] 
9cBd ^^ iWde/*. for imei that produce the fhadis« 
The r^lfticnk h«tnre^ the cdatainer and the 
thing contained, is alfo fo intifliate and obvipus, 
as naturally to give riie to Tropes : 



I li 
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Spuipaatem pateraiii ft jleti^ te proUit auro* 

Where every one feeSi that the cup ai)d tji? goW 
are pujt for the ligiior th^t was contained in the 
gol4en cup. in the faxQe ipanner^ the name of 
kny country is often ufed to 4^note the inhabit 
Umts of that co^ntfyj and Heaven, v^ery com*^ 
mpnly i^oiployed ^p fignify God, becauie he is 
conceived ^s dwelUng ;n Heaven, To ipiplore 
the ^ftan9e of Jleayen i9 the fame as tp imf 
plpre the f^ftance pf God. The relation be- 
twij^t any eilabliihed fign and the thing figni^ 
fled, ijs a further fource of Tropes. Hence, 

Cedaot ^ipc^a tpg;« } coaced^t laurea linguas. 

Die ^ toga*' being the badge of the civil profefS^ 
fiong, aqd the ^^ laurel/' of military honours, tha 
badge of eadi 19 put for the civil and military 
^ikBLiaJEk^tB themfelves. To ** atfume the fceptre,^^ 
is a comtqon phrafe for entering on royal autho* 
rity. To Tropes, founded on thefe feveral re« 
lations, of eaufe and eSsSt^ container and con# 
tained, figpu and thing fignifiedy is given the 
name of Metonymy. 

When the Trope is J^ii^ed p|i tibe relatiafi 
b^^fireen an antecedent and a' confequent, or 

a 2 what 
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^'x^** what goes before^ and immedwtely follows, it 
is then called a Metalepfis^pasiin the Roman 
phrafe of" Fuit/' oif «• Vixit,'* •* expre6 that 
one was dead. " Fuifi Ilium et mgieM^^dria 
^ Dardanidum/^ fignifies, that the -^tery of 
Troy is now no loiorei ' < • ' ' i^: { 






When the whole is put for a^part» or a part 
for the whole ; ageni^ for a fpecies, or aipecies 
for a genus ; the ii^gular for the pluraL or the 
pltitai for the Angular number jin general, when 
any thing lefs, or' any thing niorQ, is put for the 
precife obje6t meant ;^ the figure is'Uieh called 
a Synecdoche. It is very common, for inftance, 
to defcribe a whole objeft by fbme remarkable 
part of it 2 as, when we i^y,^* a fleet of fo many 
" fail,'* in the place of " fliips ;'/ wheii we ufe 
the ""head'* for the ." perfori," the "pole** for 
tlie ^« earth," the " wav.es'* for the « fea/' In 
like manner an attribute* may be put for a fub- 
je6l ; as " Youth aiid Beauty,*' for " the young 
*^ and beautiful;" and fometimes a lubjeft for its 
attribute. But it is needlefs to infift longer on 
this enumeration, which ferves little purpofe. I 
have laid enough to give an opening iQto that 
great variety of relations between objedts, by 
means of which the mind is aifiiled to pais eafily 
firom. one to another ; and by the name of th§ 
one^uhderftauds the other to be meant.. It is 
always fome accefibry idea, which recals the 
principal to the imagination; and cotDmonly 
recals it with more force, than if the principal 
Idea had been fexprefftd. 
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The relation which is far the mod fruitful of l E c T. 
Tropes, I have not yet mentioned ; that is, the ^ ^^* 
relation of Similitude and Refemblance. On 
this is founded what is called the Metaphor : 
when, in place of ufing the proper name of any 
obje6l, we employ, in its place, the name of 
fome other which is like it ; which is a fort of 
picture of it, and which thereby awakens the 
conception of it, with more force or grace. This 
Figure is more frequent than all the reft put to- 
gether ; and the language, both of profe and 
verfe owes to it much of its elegance and grace. 
This, therefore, deferves very full and particu- 
lar coniider^ticui ; and fliall be the fubje^ of the 
next Le£lure, 
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LECTURfe XV, 



METAPHOR. 

XECT* A^^^^ ^® preBmmary obfetvi>tiaft* I 
XV. * made relating to Figurative Laftgliage ill 
general, I come now to treat feparately of iuch 
Figures of Speech as occur moft fre^uently^ ancl 
require particular attention ; and I begin with 
Metaphor. This is a figure founded entirely on 
the refemblance which one objedfc bears to an« 
other. Hence, it is much allied to Simile, or 
Comparifon; and is indeed no other than a com- 
parifon, expreffed in an abridged form. When 
I lay of fome great minifter, ^* that he upholds 
^^ the itate, like a Pillar which fupports the 
" weight of a whole edifice," I fairly make a 
comparifon ; but when I iay of fuch a minifter^ 
^^ that ^e ^s the Pillar of the itate,** it is now 
become a Metaphor. The comparifon betwixt 
the Minifteir and a Pillar, is made in the mind ; 
but is e^preffeci without any of the words that 
denote comparifon. The companion is only infi« 
nutted, not exprefled ; the one objeft i3 fuppo&d 

' " ' * to 



b^ fo like t4e dth6^, fhitt^ without tomiSif lb c f. 
dti^ng tfife compseriM^ the name of the otife ,^^ 
mdy bfe ^ut ifi the ^iace of the name of the 
6theh *« The minifter is the Filial of thfe Mte.^ 
T/ri^v therefbfe, is a more lively and ainifiiated 
fnan^e^bf expte&ng th6 refemblanc^is which 
ini^ginatiOfi traced among obje6ls. Ther6 is no* 
tMit^ t^hich d^lightu the fancy txidre than this 
a6b i3l£ coth|>^ring things to^eth^r, difcoVerin^ 
rdSmblances between fhem, aftd defcribing 
them by their likenefs. The mind thui em- 
ployed, ili eii^ercifed withoitt being fatigued; 
Md is gratified with the confcioufAei^ of its 
6^n ingemiity. We ne6d not ht fuf^rifed, 
(her^fote, at finding all Lai^uage tinftured 
htbngly with Metaphor. It infinnates iifelf 
eieh into faibiKir conveHatioii ; and, unfotrght, 
r9^ up^ 6f itii own accord in the niihd. The 
V6iy words which I have cafhally employed ih 
defcribing this, are a proof of what I feyj 
UnBurMi infifmates^ rijfks up^ are all of theniL 
inAteti(|[>hofic^ e!tpi^eMons, borrowed from tomt 
f ei^iitiblahee which fabcy forms b^tw^eh fbnfible 
6I^^6i;s ahd th6 internal operations of tbe mind ; 
aMd yet th6 terms are no lefs clear, and perhaps, 
fh6lre cixpr^flive, than if words had been nf&d, 
SiirMeh M^ef e to be taken in the ftrift aind Htend 

Thoitgs^ all Metaphor imports eomparifon, 
ahd, therefore, is, in that rerpe^^ 2i f^^f e of 
thought ; yet, as the words- fn af Metaphdr are 
not taken literally, but changed from their 

z 4 proper 
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L £ c T, proper to a ^Figurative fenfe, the Metaphor is 
^^* cop[)a]|PDly ranked among Tropes or Figures of 
words. But, prpvided the pature of it be well 
underflood, it figtiifies very little whether w^ 
call it a Figure or a Trope. I have confined it 
to the expreffion of refemblance between two 
pbj^dls* I mu& remark, however, that the word 
Metaphor is fometimes ufed in a loQfi^r and mor? 
extended fenfe ; for the application of a term in 
any figurative fignification, whether the Figure 
be founded on refemblance, or on fome other 
relation which two objeSts bear to one another* 
For instance ; wl^en grey hairs are put for old 
age, as, ** \p bqi^g one-s grey hairs with forrow 
to tfhe grave }'' fbme w^^^^^^s wquld call this a 
Metaphor, though it i§ not properly one, but 
what rl^f toricians c^YL a Metonymy } that is, 
the effefil put for the caufe j f* grey hairs*^ being 
^he effed; of pl4 age, but npt beariqg any ibrt 
of refemblai)ce to it. Ariftotle, in his Poetics, 
yfes Metaphor ^ this extended fenfe, for any 
figurative n^eaning impofed upon a wor^j as 
a whole put for ^he part, or a part for the 
whole ; a ipepies for the genus, or a genus for 
the fpecies. But i1^ wovil^l be unjuft to tax this 
inqft acute writer \^ith any inaccuracy on this 
account i the ininut^ fub^i^yifions, aii^ various 
names of Tropes, being unknown in his days, 
and the invention of later rhetoricians. Now, 
however, when thefe 4iyifioii9 are eftabliihed, 
it ii^ inaccurate to call every figurative. uf§ of 
|erms promifcuoufly a MfitSLphijtj;^ 
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Of all the ]E%uro$ of i^ieech^ none comes £^ h B c t* 
near to painting as Metaphor. Its peculiar '^^* 
^ffe^tis to give light and flrength to defcrip« 
tion ; to make intellectual ideas, in fome fort^ 
vifible to the eye, by giving them colour, and 
fubflance,, and ienfible qualities. In:order to 
produce this effe6l, however, a delicate han4 
is required j for, by a very little inaccuracy, we 
are in hazard of introducing confufion, in. place 
of promoting perfpicuity. Several rules, there- 
fore, are neceflary to be given for the proper 
management of Metaphor. But, before enters 
ing on thefe, I fliall give one inftance of a very 
beautiful Metaphor, that I may Ihew the Figure 
to full advantage* I ihall take my inftance from 
XiOrd Bolingbroke's Remarks on the Hiftory 
of England. Juft at the conclulion of his work, 
he is fpeaking of the behaviour of Charles I. 
to his lad parliament : " In a word,'V fays he, 
^^ about a month after their meeting, he did 
^^ folved them ; and^ as foon as, he had diflblyed 
^^ them, he repented ; but he repen^d too l^te 
" of his raflineis. Well might he repent^ for the 
^^ veflel was now full, and this lail drop mad^ 
<^ ^e watefs of bitterpefe overflow." " Here," 
he adds,. ;*^ we draw the curtain,, and put .an 
^^ ^^d to our remarks." Nothing could be 
more happily tjirpwn off. The Metaphpr, we fee, 
is continued through feveral expreflions. The 
veffel is put for the flate qt temper of the^ na- 
tion already^//, that is, provoked to the higheft 
]|)y former oppreffions.andwrqngs ; this Iqfidrop^ 
ilai^^s fpf :the prpvopiB^tiofl xeqently receivi^d by 

\ the 
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*^l^ flie &t^et^iiding ofihi H^diers ofUHm^s^ Be&titi- 
fiiUy ^xpreffes all tbe effea* of r^efiimeiit l«t 
loofb hf ah exafperitM peoJ>le. 

Q]7 tliia|^aflkg6 we thay i!ntUte t#6 tfsmstlLkik 
^affifag. Tbe one, that nothiri^ /<M^<ni< A iiM>ti 
i|)lritdl aiid digtiMed coiircIttfidtK of a fubj^, 
^aii St Figure of this kind happily plaeecl dt the 
el6fe. We fee the efie£t of it in thii$ ifi!fttoc6. 
The Author g6es off with' a good grs^ ; aAd 
leaved a ilrdfag and fuH impreffiotf of his fiibjea 
on the f eadeP^ mind. M j other retoilrk i^, ibt 
advantage which a Metaphor freqtietttty bdi 
iibove a formal compatifon. How much Would 
the leiiitifltient here have been enfeebled, if it 
Itad been exprefled in the A jle o^ a tegnlaf 
fimile, tbns ; ^^ Well niight h^ repent ; fo^ thi 
^ Ante of IJie nation, loaded with griev^tfcei 
^ and provocation, refembied a veffcfl that was 
^ now full, ai!rd this iupei^Mded provocaiion, 
^ Uke the lail drop infufed, made their rage and 
^ ietttim^ht, as Waters ot bitterneik, overflow.'* 
It hte Mfihitely More f|iirit and force a^ it niow 
^ds, in the form of a Metaphor^ ^^ Well 
^ might he repent ; for tlie veffel Was now foil ; 
^ and this lail drop made the waters of bitter- 
•^ liefg ovei^flow/* 

Having mentioned, with ap][^nfe^ this £&• 
iKance firbtn Lord BoliiUgbroke, I think: it incutt^ 
bent dii rat here to take notice, tbit l3Mm]^h J 
tia&y faiave f eeourf^ to this aiinSioi', foknetitntr, 

for 



fet ^UkrtipUi 6f ft^fle^ i| ii bid ftyte duty, and & e c T. 
not his fefntim09t^9 that defefve prdfe. It i», ^_^ 
indeed, tny (ipinion, that there are few writings 
Itk the l^nglifh Language, which, for the mattet 
<;ontained in them, tan be r^ad with lelil^ profit 
or frait than Lord Bolingbroke's Wort:s« His 
FoKticQl Writings haVe the inlerit of a very lit^el^ 
ftfld eloquent fljle ; but they faave^ ti6 other ; 
being, as to the liibftance, the ndere tein|>6!rary 
productions of fa6tidn and party ; ilo better^ 
indeed, than pamphlets written foi" the day. 
His Pofthttmons j or as they are caDed, hii; Philou 
fophical Works, wherein he attacks reBgidn, hav6 
ftill lefs merit ; for they are as loofe in the ftyle 
as they are flimfy in the reafdning. An unhdppy 
inftance, .this author is, of parts and genius fo 
miferably perverted by faction and paiBon^ thai 
as his memory will defcend to pofterity With 
Httle honour, fo his produ6lioliiJ will fbtih pafi^ 
and are, indeed, already paffing into neglefifc 
and oblivion. 

Returning from this digreffion to the ^h^ 
jeSt before us, I proceed to lay down the rides 
t6 be obferved in the condu^ of Metaphors ; 
and which are much the fame for Tropes of 
every kind. 

The firft whieh I fiiall meMion, is, tharfc they 
be iiiited to the nature of the fubje6t of wbicK 
we treat : neither too many^ nor too gs^y ; nor 
too devated for it } that we neithe!r atfeiftipt td 
fbrce file fi^jeSI^ by means of iAieoti into a 

degree 
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^ L £ c T. d^ee of dtevation which is not congruous to it ; 
^ ^ nor, oa the other hand, allow it to fink below 
its proper digQity. This is a direction which 
belongs to all Figurative Language, and fhould 
be ever kept in view. Some Metaphors are 
allowable, nay, beautiful in poetry, which it 
would be abfurd and unnatural to employ in 
profe ; fome may be graceful in orations, which 
would be very improper in hiflorical or philo- 
fophical compofition. We mult remember that 
Figures are the drefs of our fentiments; As 
there is a natural congruity between drefs and 
thie character or rank of the perfon who wears 
it, a violation of which congruity never fails 
to hurt j the fame holds precifely as to the 
application of Figures to fentiment. The ex- 
ce|fiv.e or unfeaibnable employment of them is 
mere foppery in writing. It gives a boyilh air 
to compofition ; and inftead of raifing a fubje6t, 
in fa£t, diminiflies its dignity. For, as in life, 
true dignity mult be founded on chara6ter, not 
on drefs and appearance, fo the dignity of com- 
pofition muft arife from fentiment and thought, 
not from ornament. The affectation and parade 
of ornament, detra£t as much from an author, 
as they do from a man. Figures and Metaphors, 
therefore, ihould, on no occafion, be ftuck on 
too profufely ; and never ihould be fuch as re- 
fiife to accord with the ilmin of our fentiment. 
Toothing can be more unnatural, than for a 
writer to carry on a flrain of reafoning, in the 
fame fort of Figurative Language which he 
would ufe in defcription«. When he reafons, w^ 

4 look 
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look only for perfpicuity ; when he defciibes^ t E c T. 

we expeSb embellifliment ; when he divides, or * xv. i« 

relates,* We tfefire plainnefs and flmplicity. One 

o£^ the greateft fecrets in compbfitidn is, to 

know when to be fimple* This always gives a 

heightening to ornament, in its proper place. 

The right difpolition of the Ihade makes the liglit 

and colouring ftrike the more: " Is enitn eft 

** eioqueris,** fays Cicero, " qui et Immilia fiilii- 

** tiliter, et magna graviter, et medidcria teta- 

" peratd j poteft dicelte. — Nam qui nihil poteft 

** tranquiMe, robil leni^Cer, nihil definite, diC 

** tin^^ p^eft dicere, is, cuiii non prfeparatis 

^ auribus inflammare rem ca?pit, furere apUd 

**^'&nQS^ et quad inter ibbrios baccharl t^mu- 

*« leiitus yidfetur *.** This admonition IHould 

b« particularly attend^ to by yoUng prafiki- 

tioners in the art of writing, who are apt to be 

carried away by an undiflinguifhing aditiiration 

o£ what is (howy and florid, whether in its place 

or not t. 

The 



* *^ He 18 truly eloquent who can difcourie of humble fub- 
^ je&s in a plain ftyky who can treat important one& with dig- 
** nitjs and fpeak of things which ave of a middle nature^ in- a 
^ temperate ftrain. For one who, upon no occaiiony can ex«' 
** prefs himfelf in a calm, ordeily, diftin6i manner, when he 
'< begins to be on fire before his readers are prepared to li;indle 
<' along with him, has the appearance of raving like a madman 
^ aniong perfons who are in their fenfes, or of reeling like a 
** drunkard, in the midft of fober company.'* 

f !What perfon of the leaft tafte can bear the foUowing paflage 
in a late hiftorian i He i» giving on accoudt of ikt famous adt 
^f pv&ment againft irregular Marriages in England : ** The 

"^ ' *«bilV' 
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^ i^jEM^ ii) th« ftjle of Figures* opew »tii i3^i^«8 
to MS, ap4 »dp)lt9 m tp gatbejr, frpm »Q f^afil^fi 

9l)}fi^9s: wl«*Byer $gn iUiiftrate intottci^^ or 

«9rfd :44eM. Not iwly the gai^y and i^$n4i4 
o^fil<^l i9f /Gpn^, Vu* the gi»ye> the t&wiymgi 
w4 /evj^p the glq^rny ffip4 cUfm»l) ni»y> .09 dtlTe- 
i)f# fjcjpfffipiMf he intEoduced into F^wfie with 
PK^pri^f Put w? lAvft bew«r0 of «vw wfing 

0)ch #i)0oQs 9S rftil^ JQ ih^ m^<^&9S99Mei 
mmfif^t ywlgw* Of (Jir^ Me«Sf Bve» wlieR 
Ii$(^pl}9f9 ar^ chpfeq ib order to vi^ mi 
4§gpt4e my otue^ ni aujiioi? <ftiaiu]4 ftndy 
OQvftr to h« pa<^ow m Ian jsjlu^ons. Oeeio 
fa>l|ii;9^ an orator of his tinie, for ternijog jaa 
^(^my *^ l^ciis Curw >** ** qBawA^s fit iSmUe ," 
%f M«. ^^ tamen eft 4eii)nni9 co^tatlo SimU' 

*< tudinis/' But, in fubje6ts of dignity it it an 



^ bill," bf» he, « underwent a great nnmber of titentiam 
H and anmdaentf^ vbidx were not epeded without violent 
*f canteft.'f Thia ia {daia buigaage &tte«l to die fttbjeft ^ apd 
IK aaf mally expeft, that, he Aould go on in ^ tuae Itnin, 
to tefi ttt, that after the(e contefts, it was carried by % great 
n^ori^jofToioet, and obtained the rojqiaftat. Bsthowdoei 
ho acpraft himfUf in finifhii^ the period { *< At leagtl^ how- 
*f netf it was floated through both heofiM ^n die tide of a 
'f great majority, and fteend into the fiife harbour of rojral 
** approbation." Nodnag can be aMte ptterSt than fiidi 
L/tagofgh SnaUet'sHtftorf of Enj^and^ as footed iaGiitteal 

unpar* 



kind, wbprein ftutl^pra, ip%a4 <?f ei^^ing, h-WW 
9f Met^Rboc# i m wl^eSL. f»#aking ftf % P«y ojf 

yI^ mmsm^Q^ ^^ mh mA Wia h 9- mmh 
Simtsr 4^grse tbrn ii Vf»s de}i(?«jb!^ ^He^ jr«U» 

ti^M^rfl^^ } in hh Hqary V., hasmg m^ri' 

\i9mit 4 dung-yJLl, be fiweTe^^ issj&a a. lyCetan 

phor from the fteam <^ it $ »9d on » fi^je^ tOO» 
that naturally led to much nobler ideas : 

And thofe that leave |heir valiant \>oiu^8 la Ff ance^ 
Dying like men, tfep^gfe J)^pe4 in yQ»r 4^Pghi}I|> 
They (hall be fanie4 ; ifit ii^ete the fun fiiall grejet ih^in^ 
And drajssr ll^ejijr honput^ r^^kuig up to heaven. 

A&. TV. Sc. 8. 

In the third place, as Metaphors fhould her 
4ra\fp fcom pbj^S;? pf fcmp i^ignity, fp parti. 
Qulw G^e {hQvi^ \i& takm that the refemblaBCie, 
vbich is the foundation of the Metaphor, be 
clear and perfpicupus, not far-fetchec)^ nor diffi*^ 
cult to difcoven The tranigreffion of this rule 

makeS) 
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L £ C T. lif akes, what are cedled harfli or forced Meta- 
^^' jlhoriy which are always di^leafing, becaufe 
Aey pmsde the reader, and inftead of illuftratiiig 
Ibe thought; render it jperf^exed and intricate. 
"With Metaphors of this kind Cowley abounds. 
He, and fbme of the writers of his age, leemed 
to have confidered it as the peifeftion of wit, 
to hit upon likenefles between objects which no 
other perfon could have diicovered ; and, at the 
fame time, to puifiie thofe Metaphors fo far, that 
it reqmres fbmle ingenuity to tfc^ow them out, 
and comprehend them. This mdkes a Metaphor 
refemble an senigma ; and is the very reveife of 
Cicero's rule on thief head : ^^ Verecunda debet 
^ e€e, tranflatio; ut dedufta efle in alienum 
^ locum non u^ifle, atque ut voluntario non 
" vi venifle videatur *.'* * How forced and ob- 
fimre, for inftance, are: the following veries of 
Cowley, fpeaking of his miftreis : 

Wo to her ftubbom heart, if once mine come 
Into the felf-fame room. 
Twill tear and blow up all withinp 
Like a granada (hot into a magazine. 
Then (haU love keep the aflies and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 



* « Every Metaphor fhould be modeft, fo that it may cany 
** the appearance of having been led, not of having forced 
^ itfelf, into the place of that word vrho£e room it occupies ; 
^ that it may feem to have come thither of its own accordy and 
«« not by conftraint." DeOratore, Iib.iii. c.53. 

ShaU 
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\ i r ; JiflhaH disfc of bodi dae new one mAfi I . . & E >C;T; 
Rroifthrfsjtl/ .^»oyi. jfwn mine Ae meH( isik^ i. ; ^ 3Pr. 
V^ (^ 4>^er Jk?a^^. he ifom the diui^ wUI ^4 
.;.,.., . Bu( Kttlelrft behind t , ; 

Mjine only will remain entire, , 

Nodtofs.Was there, tp perifli In the fire# 



4 r • 



thki matoer lie dd^ff^u Sto^ ; 

In VafflA, thou dix)wfy God, I thee inToke, 
Foi^iSkou who dbft At^iti fumes ari&. 
Thou who man's foul doft OTerflmdtt 
With a thick cloud by Vapours made ; 
- pMlft^^e M' p4MiMt< to ibot his eyesy ' ^ 

Whe&jflafBft^f lib ftxTi^ that»it fends up 110 fnadie s 
y^ t^^fr .ilpl t^iffi ,b*t fropa foipe vapours rifci . 
rf T^^rs, jjiat . Jbewint^r all my yisar i 
The, fete pf Egypt I fuftain. 
And never feel the ^ev/ of rain^ 
From clouds which in the head appear : 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of Ae heart below ♦. 

Trite ajid common refemblances ihould indeed 
be avoided in our Metaphors, To be new, and 
not vulgar, is a beauty. But when' they are 
fetched from fome likenefs too remote, and 
lying too far out of the road of ordinary thought, 
theti, befides their obfcurity, they have alfo the 
difadvantage of appearing laboured, and, as 
the French caJU it^, " recherche:*' whereas 
M#taphor, like every other ornament, lofes its 
wholt grace, when it does not feem natural and 
eafy. 

? ^ " V  . • • 

* See an excellent criticiTm on'l^'s fort of metafhyficail 
poetry, in Dr. Jbhnfou'9 £(i^e of Cowley. 

y^L. I. A A It 
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L E c t; It is but a bad and ungraceful foftening, 
^* . which writers fometimes ufe for a harfli Meta* 
phor, when they palliate it with the expreffion, 
as it were. This is but an awkward parenthefis ; 
and Metaphors, which need this apology of an 
as it werey would, generally, have been better 
omitted. Metaphors, too^ borrowed from any 
of the fciences, efpecially fuch of them as belong 
to particular profeffions, are almoft always 

faulty by their obfcurity. 
« 
In the fourth place, it muft be carefully at- 
tended to, in the condudb of Metaphors, never 
to jumble metaphorical and plain language toge- 
ther ; never to conflru6t a period fo, that part 
of it muil be undei'llood metaphorically, part 
literally : which always produces a moft difagree- 
able confuiion. Inftances, which are but too 
frequent, even in good authors, will make this 
rule, and the reafon of it, be clearly under-, 
flood. In Mr. Pope's tranflation of the OdyfTey, 
Penelope, bewailing the abrupt departure of her 
fon Telemachu^, is made to fpeak thus : 

Long to my joys my deareft Lord is loft, 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaft j 
Now from my fond embrace by tempefts torn, 
Our other column of the ftate is borne, * 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent *• 

IV.962. 

* 

Herej^ 

'^mmmmmmm^tm^mmm t II  ■■■■II m t   »■ ■— — a n  i>  mm— — ^— ^ 

* In the originali there is no allufion to a Column^ and the 
Metaphor i$ regularly fupported : 
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: Here^ in one line, her fon is figured as a Co- l e c t. 
L lumn ; and in the next, he returns to be a Per- ^ ^^ 
{ fon, to whom it belongs to take adieu, and to 
aik confent. This is inconfiftent. The Poet 
i ihould either have kept himfelf to the idea of 
i Man, in the literal fenfe ; or, if he figured him 
! by a Column, he fhould have afcribed nothing 
i to him but what belonged to it He was not at 
f) liberty to afcribe to that Column the actions 
and properties of a Man, Such unnatural mix- 
tures render the image indiitin6t ; leaving it to 
*^ waver^ in our conception, between the figurative 
5 and the literal fenfe. Horace's rule, which he 
applies to Charafiters, fhould be obferved by all 
writers who deal in Figures ; 



•ServetUT ad imum, 



Quails ab incepto proceflerit, et iibi cohftei. 

Mr. Pope, elfewhere, addreffing himfelf to the 
King, fays. 

To thee the world its prcfent homage pays. 
The harveft early, but mature the praife. 

This, though not fo grofs, is a fault, however, 
of the fame kind. It is plain, that, had not the 
rhyme mifled him to the choice of an improper 
phrafe, he would have faid, 

The harveft early, but mature the crop : 
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L E c Ti AM fd WMild hfive emitimied «h« Ffgufe wbidb 
^^^ , lie had begun* Wh«rea«, by dropping it utt- 
fydih&d^ iSLtkd by employing fbfe liteiHl Wotti^ 
jprdi/e, when we were eSpefiHttg^ fomethir^ that 
related to th« Harveil^ the Figure id bitdbfett^ 
and t^e two meMbefs of the fentente hsive ii«^ 
^oper 60rfef][)aflden<3e with each othetl 

The liarueft eatly^ but mattire the l^raiji. 

Tbfi Wbfks of OflTian aboiiha tdth Jbeaudftil 

ittd cohreft MetaJ)ho!rs t ftieh as that Oft a Hew : 
* ttt peace, thou Art thi$ Oal6 of Sprfngj ift 
^ wkf, the Mountain Storm.** Of this, on a 

Woman l ^ She Wa^ lioverfed with the Light of 
** Beauty J but her heart wasr the* Houfe of 
" Pride.'* Thety aflford, however, one inftance 
of the fkuH we are now cepforing \ " Tf dthal 
•* went forth with the Stream of his people, but 
<^ they ihet a* Rock : ^Fingal flood unmoved ; 
«* broken they rolled back from his feie : not 
« did they roll in fefety j the fpear of the King 
*^ purfued their flight." At the beginnings, the 
' Metaphor is very beautiful. The Stream, the 
unmovtsd R6ek> the Waveft fOlfin^ buck broken, 
kvA e^^r^ffions eltn][>}oy6d in the jp^roprif *nd ton* 
lifte»t Langu^ «f f^gai^; but in the end, 
when we are told, " th*y did hot roli in i^ty^ 
^^ becaufe the fpear of the King purfued their 
** flight," the literal meaning is improperly 
mixed with the Metaphor; they are, at one 
and the &me time^. prefented to us as waves 
that roll^ and men that may be pmfned and 
»o^mfei/ mth a^igiri If it be faulty to jumble 
^ together^ 
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togftheft in this manner, metaphorics^ and hEcx. 
fkm language, it is ftill mom fo, . ^^; 

In the fifth place, to make two different Mer 
taphors meet on one obje6l. This is what is 
called Mixed Metaphor, and is indeed one of 
the grofleft abufes of this Figure ( fueh as Shake^ 
Ipeare's expreflion, ^< to take arms againft a fea 
*^ of troubles/' This makes a moft unnatural 
medley, and confounds the invagination entirely. 
Quitii^iaa h^ fuifici$»tly guarded U3 9gaia(l it. 
" Id imprimis eft cuftodieodum, ut quo gepere 
*^ c«peris trauflationis, hoc finiaSf Multi autw> 
^' cum initium a temp^ftate fUmlerunt, jsc^ndip 
** aut ruiua finiunt ; qua? eft incopfequentia r^ 

" rumfoediffima*." Obferve, for inftance, what 

au inconfiftent groups of obji^s is brought toge* 
tber by Shakefpeare^ iu the following p^^e of 
the Tempeft ; fp^kiug of paribus recovering 
their judgment after the eui?baBtmwt, wWeo 
held them, was diflblved : 

* The charm diflblyes gpace^ 

And gs ih^ mprmag ^^dl^ vpon the niglH 
Melting the darknefs, fo their riffng fenfes 

Jkpn IP ^fir tbf ifftomat (xukm tiat pModa 

TMf ekf^r^ f^^ ' ^^ • ■' •■ » 

80 many ill-£Mrte4 flings are here Joined, tha^ 
the mind can fee nothing d^aiiy y the morniBg 



 « We muft be particularly, attentive to end with the fame 
toJ pf Mrtajihffl: Bfjtfc tridyh y JMiwe ii^^ Some^ wiien 
thgf begin A^ £givft wnA a Iknpcft, AnuJiuie k wkh a 
CooflagratiiQIi^) whi^ fonns a Ibmieful «K>odUI^«ncy.'' 

A A 3 JteaMn^ 
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L £ c T. JieaUng upon the darknefs, and at the fame 
^^' time melting it ; the fenfes pf men chafing fumes^ 
igncyr ant fumes BXiAJumes that mantle* So again 
in Romeo and Juliet : 

 as glorious, 

As is a winged meflenger from heaven. 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortalS) that fall back to gaze on hin^^ 
When he beftrides the lazy-*pacing clouds^ 
And fail^ upon the bpfom of the air*. 

Here, the angel is reprefented as, at one mo*' 
ment heftriding the clouds, ^nA. failing upon the 
air ; and upon the hofom of the air too ;' which 
forms fuch a confufed picture, that it is impof- 
fible for any imagination to comprehend it. ' 

More correfil writers than Shakefpeare fome- 
times fall into this error of mixing Metaphors. 
It is furprifing how the following inaccuracy 
ihould have efcaped Mr. Addifon in his letter 
from Italy : 

I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain. 
That longs to^ launch ii^to a bolder ftrain*^. 

The mufe, figured as a hqrfe, may be bridled; 
but when we fpeak of launching^ we make it a 
(hip ; and by no fprce pf iqiagination, can it be 
fuppofed both SL hprfe and a fliip at one mo- 
ment ; bridled^ to hinder it from launching. 



 In my obfervation on this pafiage/I find, that I had coin- 
cided with Dr. Johnfon, who pafles a fimilar cenfo^ upon it in 
bis life of Addifon. 

The 
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The fame Author in one of his Ntitilbers in the L £ c t. 
Spectator, fays, " There is not a fingle view of ^^' 
^^ human nature, which is not fufficient to ex- 
" tinguifli the feeds of Pride/* Obferve the 
incoherence of the things here joined together, 
making ^< a view extinguifli, and extinguiih 
•* feeds/* 

Horace, aifo, is incorrect, in the following 
paflage: v- 

Urit enim fulgore fup qui pregravat artes 
Infra fe poGtas. 



f <. 



ZTrit qui pregravat. — He dazzles who bears 
down with his weight ; makes plainly an incon. 
fiftent mixture of metaphorical ideas. Neither 
can this other paifage be altogether vindicated : 

Ah ! quanta laboras in Charybdi, 
Digne puer, meliore flamma ! 

Where a whirlpool of water^ Charybdis^ is faid 
to be a flame, not good enough for this young 
man ; m^aqipg^ that he was unfortunate in the 
pbje£l of his paflion^ Fl^me i3, indeed, become 
^moft a literal word for the pafiion of love ; but 
as it ilill retains, in fome degree, its figurative 
power, it fliould never have been ufed as iyno- 
nymous with water, and mixed with it in the 
Ikme Metaphon When Mr, Pope (l^loiia to 
Abelard) fays. 

All then is full, pofleffing anil pofleft, 
No craving void left aking in the breaft ; 

A A 4 A void 
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I, E c T* A t)9idmzy^ metHphoriotUy^ be fiod to ermffer^ 
^ , but aw a void be fiiid to a&^f 

A ftooD riile has been given fbr emnining 
ihe prc^riety of Metaphors, when ipre doubt 
whether or not they be of the niixed kind) 
namely, that we fhould try to form a ^ifture 
upon them, and confider hqw the parts would 
Agree, and what fort of figure the whole wMild 
prefent, when delineated with a penpil. By 
this means we ihould become fenfible, whether 
inconfiilent circumilances were mixed, and a 
monftrous image thereby produced, as in all 
thoCe fi^ulty inftances I have now bi^n giving^; 
or whether the object waa, all along, prefeqted 
in one natural ^nd oopfiftent point of view. 

As Metaphors ought never to be milled, fo^ 
in the fixth place, we fliould avoid crowding 
them together on the fame objeft, SuppoQng 
each of the Metaphors to be preferved diftinft, 
yet, if they be heaped on one another, they 
produce a confufion ftmewhat of the feme 
kind with the itoi*ed Metaphor. We may 
judge of this by the following ps^flkg:e firom 
Horace ; 

Motum ex Metelto cpnfule civlcum, 
Bellique caufas, «t vitia, et modos, 

Ludumque fortunae, gravefque 

Principum amicitias, & arma 
Nondum explatis un£ta cruoribu9j 
j^ericttlofae plenum opij^s alesp 

Traftas, 
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Thii prtflHgje, thoagb very poetical, is# however, 
h^rib aad dbiR^itfej owiog to no otbm cmxfk 
hut tbiB, that three difti»£); Metaphors are 
crowded to^ther^ ta defi^ribo the difficulty of 
PaUio's writing a hiftoiry of fc)u9 ciyil wara* 
Fiirft^ << Tr^&gs arma U9&9> cruoribus noiidum 
*^ /dxpiatiB ;" Bext, * Opus plenum peiiculore 
** 4lea^ j" aud then> *^ Itioedia per ignes^ fiip^. 
^^ pofitofi daloib <?iQeri.'' The mind baa dif»> 
ficulty in paffing rQiudily through fe many difr 
lerent views gtvea iU i^ quick fuooeffion^ of (be 

The o^ly other rule oooceroing Metapbora, 
which I ihaU add, in the feveoth place^ is, that 
they be not too far purfued^ If the refemfolance 
oil which th^ Figure is ibunded# be long dwelt 
tipcH), aad carried into aU its minute circam*^ 
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^- Of warm «ottmotk>ns, wrtttUTul jan, 
Thff grovving ifirads of otvil hi&fs ; 

Of double hrtimt^e i:r^A gwati, 

The fpecious meanat tiie priyate msn 
And fatal friepdfhlps of the guSty great, 
Alas ! how fatal to the Roman ftate I 

Of mighty legkms late •foibda*d» 

And anna with Lstian Uoodombm^i 

Yet unatonedf (a labour vaft 

Doubtful the die, and dire the call 1) 
You treat adventurous, and incautipus tread 
On firei whh laiUilefa qpbeca overfjpiread, Fbahcuw 

ftanceSj^ 
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I; £ c T. ftancesp we make an allegory inftead of a Me- 
^^' taphor ; we tire the reader, who foon becomes 
weary of this play of fancy ; and we render 
our difcourfe obfcure. This is called^ draining 
a Metaphor. Cowley deals in this to accefi; 
and to this eftor is owing, in a great meafure, 
that intricacy and harflinefs, in his figurative 
Language, which I before remarked. Lord 
Shaileibury is fometimes guilty of purfuing his 
Metaphors too far. Fond, to a high degree, 
of every decoration of ftyle, when once he had 
hit upon a Figure that pleafed him, he was ex- 
tremely loth to part mth it. Thus, in his 
Advice to an Author, Having taken up foli- 
loquy, or meditation, under the Metaphor of 
a proper method of evacuation for an author, 
he purfues this Metaphor through feveral pages, 
under all the forms ^ of difcharging crudities, 
*' throwing off froth and fcum, bodily operation, 
^^ taking phyfic, curing indigeftion, giving vent 
^ to choler, bile, flatulencies, and tumours ;" 
tiU, at lafl:, the idea becomes naufeous. Dr. 
Young alfo often trefpafles in the fame way. 
The merit, however, of this writer in figurative 
Language is great, and deferves to Jbe remarked. 
No writer, ancient or modem, had a ftronger 
imagination than Dr. Young, or one more fer- 
tile in Figures of every kind. His Metaphors 
are often new, and often natural and beautiful. 
But his imagination was fi;rong and rich, rather 
than delicate and corredl. Hence, in his Night 
Thoughts, there prevails an obfcurity, and a 
bardnefs in his ilyle. The Metaphqrs are fre- 

lo quently 
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quenlly too bold, and frequently too far pur: t E c Tr 
filed } the reader is dazzled rather than enlight- ^^' 
Bned; and kept conftantly on the ftretch to 
keep pace with the author. We may obferve, 
for inilance, how the following Metaphor is 
Ipun out : 

Thy thoughts are vagabond ( all outward-bpund, 

Midft fands and rocks, and ftorm^, to cruife for pleafure ; 

If gain'di dear bought ; and better inifs'd than gain'd* 

Fancy and fenfe, from an infe£ted ihore, 

Thy cargo brings ; and peftilence the prize ; 

Then fuch the thirft, infatiable third. 

By fond indulgence but ihflam'd the more. 

Fancy ftill cruifes, when poor fenfe is tired. 

Speaking of old age, he fays it Ihould 

« 

Walk thoughtful on the filent folemn fhore 

Of that vaft ocean, it muft fail fo foon : 

And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 

That fliortly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two firft lines are uncommonly be^uti^ 
ful ; ^' walk thoughtful on the filent," S^c. but 
when he i:ontinues the Metaphor, " to putting 
^' good works on bop^rcl, and waiting the wind,*' 
it plainly becomes ftrained, and links in dignity. 
Of all the Englifh authprs, I know none fo 
happy in his Metfiphors ^s Mr. Addifon. His 
imagination was neither fo rich nor fo ilrong as 
Dr. Young's ; but fajr more chafte and delicate. 
Perfpicuity, natural grace, and eafe, always 
diftinguilh his Figures. They are neither i^aiih 

nor 
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L s c T. nor ftrtioed ; they never «{>pe9r to hav^ t^^n 
j|[^ ftttdied or ibught ailei:; but iwm ta rife of 
their owo accord from ii» ful^a^t aod con-' 
ftaotly embdliih it. 

I HAVE now treated fully of the Metaphor, 
and the rules that fliould govern it ; a part of 
flyle fo importaatt that it required particular 
illuftration. I have mily to add a &w words 
concermng Allegory. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a continued 
Metaphor ; as it i$ the reprefentation of Ibme 
one thing by another that rerembles it ; and 
that is made to iland for it. Thus, in Prior's 
Henry and Emma^ Emma in the following alle* 
gorical manner defcribes her conftancy to 
Henry : 

Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furface of a fummer's fe^ 
While gentle zephyrs play with profp'rous gales^ 
And fortune's favour fills the fwelling fails. 
But would fbrfake the (hip, and make the Hiore, 
'When the winds whittle, and tbe tempefts roar f 

We may take alfb iBrom the Scriptures % very 
line example of an Allegoiy, in the Scth Haim ; 
where the people of Ifrari are reprefented under 
the image of a vine, and the Figure is fttpported 
thnMighout with great corraftneft and beaaty : 
*^ Thou haft brought a vine out of £^S7P^ ^^^ 
^ haft caft out the heathen, and ptaated it. 
^^ Thou prepafedft room before it, and didil 

4 ** caufe 







<« eMs& it %o Uike d^isp root, 'ttiid It filed the lx €T^ 
^< kud The tuUi' wen^ eevMred ¥iith the- 
** l&^w of i^i; diod the 'l&ougbs. thefeof weie 
*^ Hkb the gMdfy cedarsw i^e fent out her 
boughs into the fea^ and her branches mto 
the river. Why haft thou broken down hec 
*< hedg>ei^ fo that all fheyiwMch pa& by die 
** way do pluck hir f The boar out of the wood 
""^ doth: wafte it ; md the wild beaft of the fieUr 
*^ doth devour i«^: Return^ we befeech tiiee, 
<^ O Gi^ d" Hdft^; leok down from. Heav^ea^ 
<' ai^ beheld) aii4 viiit fliis vine !^ Heve tlierer 
iiA no cireumdatiee (except perhapg one plirafe 
at the beginnings *< thou haft caft out thel^hea^ 
*' then*') that does not ftri6lly agree to a vine, 
wbilft ait the fame time tte whole' tfuadrates 
happily witli tbe:Jewifli ilate reprt^mted by 
m^ Figure. This la tbe firft amd ]principal 
re^utfite in the cendhift of an Allegory, tkA 
the flgurati^ and tibe literal meemiig be not 
mixed iiieotifillently together. For inilanee^ 
iiiftead of ^feribing Htf^msofe^ ea wafted by the 
htat freei the im^A aiKid devoured by the wild 
beaft of the field) had the Pfalmift fi»d, it was 
affiled by heathene, or eveiH^me by. enemiee 
(whi<!rh i^ die real meMingX' thia woqld have 
rained the Allegory^ and pvodueed the ihme 
eenftifien-, of which 1 gave examples in Meti^ 
phen^, WlietY the figura^ve and literal &nfd 
are Mfis^ and }utfiM6d togetlier. Indeed, tha 
ftttte' rutesf '%hat were give^ for Meta}Aora4 
Mitety alfi) be,< e)ppKed t& Allegorieayi on account 
erttie eiUn^y the)f 4i^ v^ eai^iother. The 

-' ^ only 
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LB c,T« only material difference between them^ befikles 
^^ , the one being ihort, and the other being pro* 
longed, is, that a Metaphor always explains 
itfelf by the words that are connected with it 
in their proper and natural meaning ; as when 
I lay, " Achilles was a lion :*' an ^ able Mu 
^^ nifter is the Pillar of the itate ;'' my Lion 
and my Pillar are fufficiently interpreted by 
the mention of Achilles and the Minifter, 
which I join to them : but an Allegory is, or 
may be, allowed to Hand more difconnedied 
with the literal meaniiig; the interpretation 
not fo dire6tly pointed out, but left to our own 
refledtion. 

Allegories were a favourite method of de- 
livering inilru£tions in ancient times ; for what 
we call Fables or Parables are no other than 
Allegories ; where, by words and anions attri- 
buted to beafts or inanimate objects, the dif- 
pofitions of men, are figured ; and what we call 
the moral, is the unfigured ^nfe or meaning 
of the Allegory. An u^nigma or Riddle is 
alfo a fpedes of Allegory; one thing repre- 
fented or imagined by another, but purpoiely 
wrapt up under fo many qirjcumilances, as to 
be rendered obfcure. Where a riddle is not 
intended, it is always a fault in ^ Allegory to 
be too dark. The meaning fliQuld be eafily 
feen through the figure employed to (hadow it 
However, the proper mixture of light and Ihade 
in fuch compofitions, the exadt adjuflment of 
all the iSgurative circumftances with the literal 

fenfe, 
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fenfe, fb as neithi^r to lay the meaning too bar^ L £ c T» 
and open, nor to cover and wrap it up too ^^' 
much, has ever been found an affair of great 
nicety ; and there are few fpecies of compofi- 
tion in which it is more difficult to write fo as 
to pleafe and command attention, than in Alle- 
gories. In fome of the vifions of the Spe6ba- 
tor, we have examples of Allegories very happily 
executed. 
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HYPERBOLE — PERSONIFICATION — 

APOSTROPHE- 

t B c T. HTHE next Figure concerning which I am to 
^^ ^ treat is called Hyperbole, or Exaggeration. 
It confifts in magniifying an obje6b beyond its 
natural bounds. It may be conlidered fome- 
times as a Trope, and fometimes as a Figure 
of thought: and here indeed the diftin6lion 
between thefe two claifes begins not to be clear, 
nor is it of any importance that we fliould have 
recourfe to metaphyfical fubtilties, in order to 
keep them diftindt. Whether we call it Trope 
or Figure, it is plain that it is a mode of Ipeech 
which hath fome foundation in nature. For in 
all languages, even in common converfation, 
hyperbolical expreffions very frequently occur ; 
as fwift as the windj as white as the fiiow; 
and the like : and our common forms of com- 
pliment are almoil all of them extravagant Hy- 
perboles. If any thing be remarkably good 
Of great iu i^s kind^ we are iuftantly ready to 

add 
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add to it Ibme efxagg^mting epithet; aiad to L'EC T. 
make it the gteateft or beft we eV6r faw. The ^^* 
imagination has alwi^ys a tendency to gratify 
itfeif, by magnifying its prefent obje6t, and 
carrying it to excefs. Mof e or lefs of this hy-» 
perbolical turn will prevail in language, accord* 
ing to the livelinefi of imagination among the 
people who !Q)eak it Hence youilg people deal 
always much in Hyperboles. Hence the lan- 
guage of the Orientals was far more hyperbolical 
than that of tHe^ Europeans, who are of more 
phlegmatic,' or, iiP you pleafe, of more corre^ 
imagination. Hence, among all writers in early 
tim^s, ia!^ in the rude periods of fociety, we 
iXiiAy e^p«6t thip ft'gurd to abound. Greater 
experience, and more cultivated fociety, abate 
the warmth of imagination, and chaiten the 
manner of' expreffion. 

Thu exaggerated expreffions to which our 
ean^are acculiomed in converfation, fcarcely 
ftrike us as Hyperboles. In an inilant we make 
the proper abatement, and underftand them 
according to their juft value. But when there 
is fbmething ftriking and unufual in the form of 
a bjrperbolical expreffion, it then rifes into a 
Figure of Spc^di which draws our attention t 
and bene it is necefTary to obferve, that unlefi 
the reader^s imagination be in fuch a flate as 
dlQK>fts it to rife and fweli along with the hyper- 
bi>tical expreffion, he is always hurt and ofiended 
by it. For ft fort <tf diffigreeable force is put 
nj^nhitn} he i< required to ftrain and exert his 

you I, B ft fancy. 
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L E c T^ iancy, when hie feels no in^dinatioii to make 
^^ , any fuch effort Hence the Hyperbole is a 
Figure of difficult management; and ought 
neither to be frequently ufed^ nor long dwelt 
upon. On fomei occaiions^ it is undoubtedly 
proper, being, asi y(^ before^ iobf^rved, the na^ 
tural ftyle of a fprightly and heated i<nagkia;faion; 
but when Hyperbpl^s ar^ u.iiiearoii|tble^. or too 
6;equent, they render, 4. cpo^ofitipn frigid and 
iinaffe^ting.. Xh§y are the refourae of aa author 
of feeble ima^inja^ion i of one, defcribing>0bje£i;s 
which eithei;W9^t. native dignity in them/elyes; 
qr wbpfe. dignity he caw^% Ihew by. deCcribing 
th^m iimply, and in their jnft proportions, a^id 
is therefor^ i»b}iged to, rej6t; upon tuioid and 
exaggerated c^preffions* 

Hyperboles are of two kinds $1 either fuislias. 
are employed in defcription, or fuch as are fug- 
gefted by th^ iwarn^h of paffion* Th^ b^^by 
^r, are thofe which are the e£Ge6i .of pa^on : 
for if the imaginat^n has a tendency to magnify 
its objects beyond their natural prqportion^ paC- 
fion poiTefles this tendency in a Vjailly ftron^er 
degree ; and thei^efbre not only exeufes the moft 
daring Figure, but very often renders them 
natural and juil, lAll paffion^ without excep- 
tion, love, terror, amazement^ indignation, 
anger, and even, grief, throw the mind int^con- 
fiifio^, aggravate their qbje^s, and of cRUiie 
prompt^ a hyperbolical ftyl^^i , Hence the ji^- 
lowing fentiments oil Satan 19 Af^tqp, jais ftrpii^y 
as they ai5e. defcrib^d, poiMmn .i»typg b»t wh#t 

- ' 1 * •/■ • is 
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Is natural and proper ; exhibiting tiie pi£t(ire of 1 £ c Ti 
a mind agitated vith rage and de^air ? - , ^^i 

Me, miferable ! which way fhail I flie ' \ 

infitiite wrath, and infinite defpair ? '•• '• - 
Which way ! lie is H^Il, myfell am H^Ui ' ^ 
iAtiKlin.theloweft'dei)di>alawerd0ep> -^ :. :' 
) Still tbt^at'niiig - tp darour me, optnis wide^ ' ; > ^ 
To whipji t^. H^ I if/fe/. ffnem a Hea^YtiA. . ; -^ 

In Ample defcfiption, though Hyperboles are 
toot excluded, yet they muft be ufed with more 
caution, and require more preparation, in order 
to make the mind reUfti them. Either the 
obje6l defcribed muft be of. that kind, which of 
itfelf feizes the fancy ftrongly, and difpofea it to, 
run beyond bounds ;' fomething vaft, furprifing, 
and nievir^ or the writer's art muft be exerted in 
heating the t^nqy gradually; and preparing it 
to think higfily of the'pbje^ which he intends 
to exa^er'ate. .when" a poet is defcribing an 
earthquake* or a ftonn', or when he ha3 brought 
us into the ijaidft of a battle, We can bear llrorig 
Hyperboles without difpfeafure. But whei^ he 
is defqribing only a woman |ftf grief, it isf jm-' 
pofflble not to be dilgufted , with fuch wil(i| 
exaggeratiph as the following^ in one of our 
dramatic poets : . ' ' 

I  -r I found her on the flopr 
In all the ftorm df grief, yet beautiful ; 
Pouring forth tears at fuch a lavifli rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown^ii* 
The wmtli df HeaTeD,and qiiendi^d Aesrigh^riiin. 

■•'•■•  •"' ' Leb. 
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LE c T* This is mere bombaft. The perfon herfelf 
^^^^ who was under the diftrafifcing agitations of giiei^ 
might be permitted to hypi^rbolize ftrongly; 
but the fpe£l;ator defcribing her, cannot be 
allowed an equal liberty : for this plain roibn, 
that the oile is fuppofed to utter the fentiments 
of paflio»9 thie other l^ieaks only the language 
of defcription, which is always according to the 
di^httes of nature, on a lower tone : a diftinftion 
which, however obvious, has not been attended 
to by many writers. 

How far a Hyperbole, fuppofing it properly 
introduced, may be .lafely carried without over- 
ftretching it ; what. is, the proper meafure and 
boundary of this if'igure, cannot, as far as I 
Know,, be afcertained by any precife nue. Gfood 
f^nfe and jufl tafle muft determiQe th^e point, 
beyond which, if wa pafs, t*e become Bxtrava- 
gant. Lucan may be ppinted out as an author 
apt to b^ exceffive in his tiyperboles. .Among 
the cQiTipliments paid by the Roman l^oe^s to 
their Emperors, it had become fafliionable tp 
aik theip, :^hat part of the heavens they would 
c|iulr<» for ^eirhabitatipn, alter they Ihould have 
ttecorae Gods| Vir^l had already canpied this 
fufiicientry far m his addreis to Auguftus t 

Tibi brachia contrahit ingens , ^ 

Scorpius, & Cceli'jufta plus parte relinq^t^*; 
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fr,*\irhiH^cgfim Jinify totem 
^ :, i '< Yields half hit regioD, sad contrafU hit p«W0/* 
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But this did not fuffice Lucan* Refolved ta L £ c T. 
outdo all bis predeceflbrs, in a like addrefs ^^ 
to Nero, he very gravely beieechea him not 
to chuie his place near either of the poles, 
but to be fure to occupy juft the middle 
of the heavens, left, by going either to one 
i|de or other, his weight fliould overfet the 
univerie: 

Sed neque in ArAoo fedem tibi legeris orbe 
Nee polus adverfi calidus qua mergitur auftri : * 
^theris immenfi partem fi prefTeris unam 
Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera Coeli 
Orbe tene medio *. '  Phars. 1. 53. 

Such thoughts as theie, are what the French 
call outres^ and always proceed from a falfe 
:fire of genius* The Spanifli and African writers, 
as Tertullian, Cyprian, Auguftin, are remarked 
for being fond of them. As in that epitaph on. 
Charles V* by a Spaniih writer : 

Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine coelum> 
Sidera pro facibus, pro lacrymis maria. 



 But, oh ! whatever be thy Godhead great, 
Fix not in regions too remote thy (eat j 
Nor deign thou near the frozen Bear to (hine» 
Nor where the fultry fouthem ftars decline. 
Prefs not too much on any part the fphere. 
Hard were the talk thy weight divine to bear ; 
Soon would the axis feel the unufual load. 
And, groaning, bend beneath th' incumbent God ; 
O'er the mid orb more equal (halt thou rife, 
And with a jufter balance fix the ikies* Rowe. 

B B 3 Some- 
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h £C r. Sometimes they dusle and impofe hy their 
boldnefs; but wherever reafon and good 
ienfe are fb much violated, there can be no 
true beauty. Epigrammatic writers are fire- 
quentiy guilty in this refpaft ; refiing the whole 
merit of their epigrams . 6n fpme extravagant 
hyperbolical turn y fuch as the f<^owing of 
X>r. Pitcairn'Sy upon Holland's being gamed 
from the ocean; 

Tellurem fecere Dii ; fua littora Belgie i 
Immenfxque molis opus utrumque fuit | 

Pii vacuo fparfas glometirunt aethere terraSf 
Nil ibi quod open poffit obefle fuit. 

At Belgis, maria & coeli naturaque rerum 
Obftitit } obftantes hi domulre Deofu 

So mujch for the Hyperbole* We proceed now 
to thofe l^igures which lie altogether in the 
.thought { where the words are taken in their 
common and literal fenfe* 

Among thefe, the firft place is unqueftionably 
due to Perfonification, or that Figure by which 
we attribute life and a6tion to inanimate objeS;s, 
The technical term for this is Profopopqeia : but 
as Perfonification is of the fame import, and 
more allied to our own language, it will be 
better to uie this word. 

It is a Figure, the ufe of which is very ex. 
tenfivei and its foundation laid deep in human 
nature. At firft view, and when coofidered 
abftradtly, it wpuld appear to be a Figure of 

the 
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the tuftndft boldne(s, and to border on the ex. L EC T« 
tuvagant and ridiculous. For what can feem 
niore remote from the track of reaicmable 
thought, than to ipeak of ftones and trees, and 
fields "and rivers, as if they were living crea* 
ture»y and to attribute to them thought and 
fen&tion, affedtions and adtions? One might 
imagine this to be no more than childilh con- 
ceit^ which no perfbn of tafte could relifh. In 
fa6k, however, the cafe is very different. No 
fuch ridiculous effe€t is produced by Perfbnifi-' 
cation, when properly employed ; on the con* 
trary, it is found to be natural and agreeable ; 
nor is any very uncommon degree of paifion 
required, in order to make us relifli it. All 
poetry, even in its moil gentle and humble 
forms, abounds with it. From profe, it is far 
from being excluded ; nay, in common conver. 
fation, very frequent approaches are made to 
it. When we fay, the ground ihirjts for rain, 
or the QBXthJmles with plenty ; when we Q>eak 
of ambition's being reJUefSj or a difeafe being 
deceitful^ fuch expreffions fhew the facility with 
which the mind can accommodate the pro- 
perties of living creatures to things that are 
inanimate, or to abftra6t conceptions of its own 
forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a 
wonderful pronenefs in human nature to animate 
all pbje&s. Whether this arifes from a i<biit^ 
of alBmilating principle, from a propenfion to 
fpread a refemblaiice of ourfelves over all other^ 

B B 4 things. 
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L £ c T. things^ or from whatever other caiife it vifeSy 
^^* fo it is, that ahnoft every emotion which in the 
leaft agitates the mind, bellows upon its obje& 
a momentary idea of life. Let a man by any 
unwary ftep, fprtaan his ankle, or hurt his foot 
upon a Hone, and, in the ruffled diicompofed 
moment, he will, fometimes, feel himfelf dii^ 
pofed to break the ftone in pieces, or to utter 
paflionate expreffions againil it, as if it had 
done him an injury. If one has been long ac- 
cuftomed to a certain fet of obje&s, which have 
made a flrong impreflion on his imagination ; 
as to a houfe, where he has paifed many ;agree* 
able years ; or to fields, and trees, and moim^ 
tains, among which he has often walked with 
the . greateft delight : when he is obliged to 
part with them, efpecially if he has no pro& 
pe6t of ever feeing them again, he can fcarce 
avoid having fomewhat of the fame feeling 
as when he is leaving old friends. They feem 
endowed with life. Tliey become objects of 
his affection ; and in the moment of his parting, 
it fcarce feems abfurd to him, to give vent 
to his feeling in words, and to take a formal 
adieu. 

So ilrong is that impreflion of life which is 
made upon us, by the more magnificent and 
ilriking objedts of nature efpecially, that I doid>t 
not» in the leafl, of this having been one cauie 
cf the multiplication of divinities in the Heathen 
world. The belief of Dryads and Naiads, of the 
Genius of the Wood, and the God of the River, 

among 
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dmoBg men of Uvely imaginations, in the early £, 2 c r* 
ages of the world, eafily arofe from this turn of ^ xvi. 
mind. When their favourite rural objects had 
often been animated in their fancy, it was an 
eafy tranfition to attribute to them fome real 
divinity, ibme unfeen power or genius which 
inhabited them, or in fome peculiar manner 
belonging to them. Imagination was highly 
gratified, by thus gaming fomewhat to reft 
i^n with more ftability ; and when belief coin* 
cided fo much with imagination, very flight 
caufes would be fuffident to eftahUft it. 

Faom this dedu3ion may be eafily feen how 
it comes to pais, that Perfonification makes fo 
great a figure in all compofitions, where ima- 
gination or paflion have any concern. On innu- 
merable occafions, it is the very language of 
imagination and paffion, and, therefore, de* 
ferves to be attended to, and examined with 
peculiar care. There are three different de- 
grees of this Figure ; which it is neceflary to 
remark and diftinguifh, in order to determine 
the propriety of its ufe. The firfl is, when 
fome of the properties or qualities of living 
creatures are afcribed to inanimate obje£i;s; 
the fecond, when thofe inanimate objefts are 
introduced as acting like fucb as have life ; and 
the third, when they are reprefented, either as 
fpeaking to us, or as liflening to what we fay 
to them. 



Thb 



b£,e';V '^^^ ^^ and loweft degree of tU^' FiguM, 
y^ . confifts in afcribing to anammate ebje&M fimie 
6f Idle qualities of living creatures. Where dits 
is done, as is mod commonly the cafe^ in a 
word; or two, and by way of an epithet ad4ed 
to the dbjeSty as, ^^ a raging ftorm, a deeeitftil 
^^ difeafe, a cruel difaller,'' &c., it raifes the 
ftyle to little, that the humbleft difcouilfe will 
admit it without any force. This, indeed^ ia 
fuch an obfcure degree of Perfonificatioif, that 
one may doubt whether it deferves the name, 
and might not be clafied with fimple Meta- 
phor, which efcape in a manner unnoticed. 
Happily employed, however, it fometimes adds 
beauty and fprightline& to an expreffion, as in 
this line of Virgil : 

Aut conjurato defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. 

Geor, II. 474* 

Where the perfonal epithet, conjuratOj applied 
to the river I/irOy is infinitely more poetical 
than if it had been applied to the perfon thus : 

Aut conjuratus defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. . 

A very little tafte will make any one feel the dif- 
ference between thefe two lines. 

The next degree of this Figure is, when we 
introduce inanimate objefts adting like thofe 
that have life. Here we rife a ftep higher, 
and the Perfonification becomes fenfible. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the adfcion, which we 

attribute 



particuUtrity witlt whkh ;*e 4te&rM>e it^ fijbdk is .J^^ 
the ftrength t)f the Figure. When puiiboi ib ^ 
any lengthy itbeloiigs only to ftudied harangued^ 
to highly figured mi eloquent difcourfe) irhem 
ililghtly touched».it may be adbiitted intd fub^ 
je£i;s of left devation. Cicero^ for iiklaitce^ 
fybaking of the eafea where killing another is 
lawful in feLC^efence, ufea the following wocds.^ 
^ Aliquando nobis gladiusad occideiiduni hoi- 
^^ minem ab ipfis porrigitur legibus." (Orat. 
pro Milone.) The expreffion is. happy. The 
laws are perfonified, as reaching forth their hand 
to give us a fword for putting one to death* 
Such Ihoxt Perfonificatioiia , as thefe may be 
admitted^ even into moral treatifes, or works 
of cool reafoning; and» provided, they be eafy 
and not drained, and that we Jbe not cloyed 
with too frequent returns of them, they have 
a good effeft on ftyle, and render it both ftrong 
and lively. 

TpE genius of our Language gives us an ad- 
vantage in the ufe of this Figure. As, widius, 
no fubftantive nouns have gender, or are mafl 
culine and feminine, except the proper -names 
of male and female creatures ; by giving a gem 
der to any inanimate object, or abftra£t idea^ 
that is, in place of the pronoun H^ ufing thd 
perfonal pronouns, A^ orjhe^ we prefently raifir 
the ftyle, and beg^ Ferfonification* In iblemft 
difcourfe, this may often be done, tp good pur^ 
pole when fpeaking of rdigion^ or virtue, or 

our 
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ltBCT.oiir coontry, or any lUch olgeft of dignifyv 
j^^2^ I fhall give a remarkably fine example from a 
lemion of Bifliop Sherlock^s^ Where we ihaH 
fee natural religion beautifully perfcHiified, and 
be able to judge from it of the fpirit and grace 
which this Figure, when well condufted, be- 
ftows on a difeourfe. I muft take notice, at 
the fame time, that it is an inftance of this 
figure, carried as far as prc^e, even in its higheft 
elevation, will admit, and, therefore, fuited only 
to compofitions where the great efiforts of elo- 
quence are allowed. The author is comparing 
together our Saviour and Mahomet: ^^ Go," 
lays he, ^ to your Natural Religion ; lay before 
^^ her Mahomet, and his difcifdes, arrayed in 
« armour and blood, riding in triumph over 
<^ the Q>oils of thoufands nidio fell by his vi£to* 
^ nous fword. Shew her the cities wbich he 
*^ fet in flames, the countries which he raviflied 
^ and deftroyed, and the miierable diftrefs of 
^^ all the inhabitants of the earth. When Ihe 
^^ has viewed him in this fcene, carry her into 
^^ his retirement ; ihew her the prophet's cham- 
*^ ber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let 
^ her hear him allege revelation, and a divine 
^ commiffion, to juftify his adultery and luft. 
^ When ihe is tired with this proQ)e€i;, then 
^* ihew her the blefled Jefus, humble and meek, 
<< doing good to all the fons of men. Let her 
^ fee him in his moil retired privacies ; let her 
^ follow him to the mount, and hear his devo* 
^ tipns and fupplications to God. Carry ber 
^ to his table to view his poor fare^ and hear 

«* his 
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^ his heavenly di&oude. Let her attend Urn L £ c r^ 
^ to the ttjfa^nal, and confider the patience ^^^ 

<^ with which he*endured the, fcofis and te^ 

« 

<^ proaches of hii» enennes. L^ead her to httt 
<* crofs ; iet her vi^w him in the agony of death, 
^ and hear his laft prayer for his perfeciitcNrs ; 
^* Father^ fwgh^them^ far they . 1mm iu>t what 
<^ they do /^-^ When Natural Religion has thus 
^^ viewed b(^, .afk her> which »the Prophet 
«• of God ? Buther aniwer we have already had^ 
*« when (he faw part of this fcene, through the 
^^ eyes of the Centurion, who attended at the 
^' crofs. By hiip ihe fpoke, and iitid, Tiruhf, this 
** Man was the Son of God *." . This is more 
than elegant } it is truly fiiblime. The whole 
paffiige is animated ; and-the IRgure rifes at the 
conclufion, when Natural Religion, who, before, 
was only a ipe6lator, is introduclsd as fpeaking 
by the Centurion's voice. It has the better 
^jSk& too, that it occurs at the conclufion of a 
difcourfe, where we naturally look for mo A 
warmth and dignity. Did Bilhop Sherlock'a 
Sermons, or, indeed, any Xn^tfli fermons what^ 
ever, aifford us many pafli^es eqiiai to this, we' 
fliould oftener have recourfe to tl^m for in* 
ftances of thd beaaty of compofition. ' 

Hitherto we have Q)oken of profe j in poetry 
Peribnificattons of this kind are extremely fre- 
quent, and are indeed, the life and foul of it. 
We expert to find every thing animated in the> 

* BiftopahaliK:k>Seniu>i|8,.V»LXj ]}!&.&.'. I.' 

. ' defcrip. 
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tiB c n M&riptidtm of a poet wh^ has a: ttvely imcy* 
AocordJngly Homer^ the father and prince of 
poetky is remiarkabie for die uf« a£ this figure^ 
War^ ^eace$ darts^ ^pearsy towAs^ rirers, every 
itjkig^ in ihmt, is alive in his vrilliigs* The 
fiutte is the eaft with MiHoik ilnd Shafcef^eare* 
Nd^ Perfbnification, in any author, is moire fttdk-^ 
ing, or in4}rodtlc6d ' c^ti> n more prc^r occafion^ 
dion; the foHowiiig^bf MiUon's, 4kk occafion of 

ihie^ eating the forliidden frait : 

' i ■•••». 



• ' Sb- feyingj lier rafli Kand, In ev3 h6iit ' 

Rrt-th Teachkig toT-the frtfir, (he pIuckM^ (he eat ; 

. Safth fidlt ttie Wound $- and Natare, hotn her feat 
• . :< Bigluiig, throagh allihor. wDrks^ gave:£^iis of wae> 
o,!tTibat;|Ilrw«8l9ftf-y?4i-t- • ix.)ao^ 

illl diecirmitaAaiices.and ages of men, poverty^ 
richesj yokith^ old age^ all the di%ofitions and 
paflionc^ melancholy, love, grief^ contentment, 
akre capable of beio^plaFfonified in poetry, with- 
great pnDpriet}t;; Of this, we meet with &e* 
quent elxamfdies ita Jffilton's Allegro and Fen- 
ferofo, Pamtil^s Hymii to Contentment, Thorn* 
jbii's Seafons, and' ail the good poets: nor, 
indeed, is it eaiy to fet anyiKMihds to Ferimi- 
fications of this kind, in poetry* 

One of the greateft pleafures we receive l^om 
poetry, is, to find ourfelves always in the miittl 
of our fellows; and to fee every thing think- 
ing, feeling, and a^ing, as we ourielvea do* 
This is perhaps the principal ehaftn of this fort 
. lo of 
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of figured ^yU^ that it introduces tisiato fiiciety L^E c T* 
with all nature^ and interefts us, even in inani^ ^^ 
mate obje6i;s, by forming a conne£iion between 
tibBBpL And my thro^h thai ftnififaility whkrh it 
a&dbes . to them. This is eneiiipUfied in 1^ 
ftjikovifiB^ hdauAiful paffiigeof Tbomfon'SiSuls^; 
mecy wherein 'the life wMoh i^ iieftoit^s.iiqaMi 
all nMure, when delbribuag tiie ^GbAs,o£:tbe: 
rifingflfun, restders ilie fcenery attooiii|nonfy.<gay 
and intereftmg : ' .. 



: '.i!». 



t'u- 



But yondpr eomes the powerful king o£ day 

.Reioicing in the eaft. The leflening cloudy. . ^ 

The kindling azure^ and the mountain's brow \ * ' 

'^ ' ^pt With jethereal gold, his near approach ' ' 

'■'•■ Betoken glad,— ^'''' :■.-.* • .•.i.:r 



By thee refin'd. 



• ' . • 



.u:' 
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In briflcer meafures, tH^ relucent ftfeariti 
' thrifts o*er the niead. "The precipice a Irrupt, ' 
' • ftoJeSing horrdr oh [he blackerfd Hoodie ' 
- Sevens at thy r^urri^ Tlie defert joy^^r ' • ' - 

Wilftiy Ikr^iigh ail his melancholy boutivd^ . ' 
Rude risbs gUuet ; and the briny depp,. . , 

. Se^^ from ibme poikited promontory top,* . ;; 

Reflects from every fluctuating wave 
A glance extenfive as the day. 

"Pie ikfde dffeft is .temarkable in that ^e pa£> 
%eafMi}ton: 



•ikMI 



To the nuptial bower 



I led her blufliing like the morn. All heave ti 
And happy conftellations, on that hour, - . 
Shed their feledeft influence. The earth ' ' 

<9ftve figris of gratuhtion, and each hill. 
Joy^nn the biids: fitfli galeBy' and geadetir^ 

Whif. 
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"WhifpeT^d it to the wooJs^ and from iimt vmgs 
. i ' . Fillip rokf flung odour from the fpicy flirub^ 
Difporting.  ' . 

: Th£- third and higiieft degree of this Figure 
remains to be mentioned , when inanimate ob- 
jefts are introduced, npt only as feeling and 
afting, but as fpeakibg to us, or hearing and 
lift^ning when we addrefi ourfelves to them. 
This, though cm feveral oceafiohs far from being 
unnatural, is, however, more difficult in the 
execution, than the other kinds of Perfonifica- 
tion. Fqt this is plainly the bbldeft of all rhe- 
torical Figured ; it is the ilyle of ilrong paffion 
only ; an^y therefore, never to be atteoipted^ 
unlefs when the mind is .cDnfiderab^\ heated 
and agitated. A flight Peifonification of fome 
inanimate thing, a^ing as if it had life, can 
be reliflied by the mind, in the midit of cool 
defcription, and when its ideas are going on in 
the ordinary train. But it muft be in a ftate 
of violent emotion^ and have departed confi- 
derably from its common track of thought, 
before it can fo far realife the Perfonification of 
an infenfible obje^, as to ponceive it liftening 
to what we iay, or making any return to us. 
All ftrong paffions, however, have a tendency 
to ufe this Figure ; not only love, . anger, and 
indignation, but even thofe which are feemingly 
more diQ>iriting, fuch as grief, remorfe, and 
melancholy. For all paffions flruggle for vent, 
and if tiiey can find no other obje6t, will, rather 
than be ffient, pout themfelveS' forth to woods,, 
and rocks, and the moft inf^dible thing&^,<tifpe- 

16 cially 
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cially, if thefe be in any degree connedled L £ c T. 
with the caufes and obje6ls that have thrown ^ ^^ 
the mind into this agitation. Hence, in poetry, 
where the greateft liberty is allowed to the lan- 
guage of paffion, it is eafy to produce many 
beautlM examples of this Figure. Milton af- 
fords us an extremely fine one, in that moving 
and tender addrefs which Eve makes toParadife, 
juft before flie is compelled to leave it. 

' Oh ! unexpe£i:ed ftrbke, worfe than of death ! 
Muft I thus leave thee, Paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native foil, thefe happy walks, and (hades. 
Fit haunt of gods ! where I had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 
"Which muft be mortal to us both. O flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early vifitation and my laft 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand. 
From your firft op'ning buds, and gave you names ! 
Who now fliall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrofial fount ? 

Booic II. 1. 268. 

This is altogether the language of nature, and 
of female paffion. It is obfervable, that all 
plaintive paffions are peculiarly prone to the 
ufe of this Figure. The complaints which Phi- 
loftetes, in Sophocles, pours out to the rocks 
and caves of Lemnbs, amidft the excels of his 
grief and defpair, are remarkably fine examples 
of it *• And there are frequent examples, not 

in 
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L E c T. in poetry only, bat in real life, of peffons, whea 
Juft about to fuffer death, taking a paflionate 
farewell of the fun, moon^ a6d ftars, or othei 
fenfible obje6ls around them. 

There are two great rules for the manage- 
ment of this fort of Perfonification. The firft 
rule is, never to attempt it, unlefs when 
prompted by ftrong paffion, and never to con- 
tinue it when the paffion begins to flag. It is 
one of thole high ornaments, which can only 
find place in the mofl: warm and fpirited parts 
of compofition ; and there, too, mud be em- 
ployed with moderation. 

The fecond rule is, never to perfonify any 
obje6l in this way, but fuch as has fome dig- 
nity in itfeTf^ aind can make a proper figure in 
this elevation ta which we raife it. The ob- 
fervance of this rule is required, even in the 
lower degrees of Perfonification ; but ftill more, 
when an addrefs is made to the perfonified ob- 
ject. To addrefs the corpfe of a deceafed friend 
is natural, but to addrefs the clothes which he 
wore, introduces mean and degrading ideas. 
So alfo, addreffing the feveral parts of one's 
body, as if they were animated, is not con- 



t ■!■' 



< O mountains, rivers, rocks, and favage herds, 

* To you I fpeak ! to you alone I now 

* Muft breathe my^forrows ! you are wont to hear 

< My fad complaints, and I will tell you all 
« That I have fuflfered from Achilles' fon !" 

Franklik. 
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gruous to the dignity of paifion. For this L E c t- 
realbn, I muft condemn the following paflage, '^^^* 
in a very beautiful Poem of Mr. Pope's, Eloiik 
to Abelard : 

Dear fatal name ! reft ever unrevealM, 
Nor pafs thefe lips in holy filence feard. 
Hide if, my heart, within that clofe difguife. 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov'd id6a lies : 
Oh f Write it not, my hand ! — his name appears 
Already written : — ^blot it out, my tears f 

Here are feveral different objects and parts of 
the body perfonilSed j and each of them is ad- 
dreifed or ipoken to ; let us confider with what 
propriety. The firft is, the name of Abelard : 
*' Dear fatal name ! reft ever,'* &g. To this no 
reafonable objeftion can be made. For, as the 
name of a perfon often ftands for the perfon 
himfelf, and fuggefts the fame ideas, it can bear 
this Perfonification with fufficient dignity. Next, 
Eloifa fpeaks to herfelf; and perfonifies her 
heart for this purpofe : " Hide it, my heArt, with- 
*' in that clofe,'' &c. As the heart is a dig- 
nified part of the human frame, and is often 
put for the mind or affe6lions, this alfo may pafs 
without blame. But, when from her heart fhe 
pailes to her hand, and tells her hand not to 
write his name, this is forced and unnatural ; a 
perfonified hand is low, and not in the ftyle of 
true paffion; and the Figure becomes ftill 
worfe, when, in the laft place, (he exhorts her 
tears to blot out what her hand h^i^ written. 
*• Ob ! write it not," &c. There is, in thefe 

c c 2 twc^ 
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L E c T. two lines, an air of epigrammatic conceit, 

^ ^;^ which native paflion never fuggeits ; aUd which 

is altogether unfuitable to the tendertiefe which 

breathes through the reft 6f that eXceUent 

poem. 

In profe compofitions, this Figure requires to 
be ufed with ftill greater moderation and de- 
licacy. The fame liberty is not allowed to the 
imagination there, as in poetry. The fame at 
' fiftances cannot be obtained for raifing paffion 
to its proper height by the force of jjumbers, 
and the ^ow of ftyle. However, addrefles to 
inanimate obje^s are not excluded from profe; 
hut have their place only in the higher Ipecies 
of oratory. A public Speaker may on fome oc- 
cafions very properly addrefs religion ar virtue ; 
or his native country, or fome city or province, 
which has fuifered perhaps great calamities, or 
been the fcene of fome memorable action. But 
we muft remember, that as fuch addrefles are 
among Ae higheft eflTorts of eloquence, they 
fhould never be attempted^ unlels by perfons of 
more than ordinary genius. For if the orator 
fails in his deiign of moving our paflions by them, 
he is fure of being laughed at. Of all frigid 
things, the moft frigid are the awkward and un- 
feafonable attempts fometimes made towards 
fuch kinds of Perfonification, ei^cially if they 
be long continued. We fee the writer or ipeaker 
toiling, and labouring, to expre& the language of 
fome paffiog, whidb he neither feels himfelf, nor 
can make us feel« We remain not only cold, but 

frozen ; 
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frozen ; and are at full leifure to criticiie on the L £ c T. 
ridiculous figure which the perfonified obje£t ^^* 
makes, when we ought to have been tranfported 
with a glow of enthufiafm. Some of the French 
writers, particularly Bofluet and Fletcher, in 
their fermons and funeral orations, have at- 
tempted and executed this Figure, not without 
warmth and dignity. Their works are exceed- 
ingly worthy of being confulted, for inftances of 
this, and of feveral other ornaments of ftyle. 
Indeed, the vivacity and ardour of the French 
genius is more fuited to this bold fpecies of ora- 
tory, than the more corre6l but lels animated 
genius of the Britiih, who in their profe works 
very rarely attempt any of the high Figures of 
eloquence *• So much for Perfonifications, or 
Frofopopoeia in all its different forms. 

Apostrophe 



* In the ^^ Oraifons Funebres de M. Bouflet/' which I con- 
iider as one of the mafter-pieces of modern eloquence, Apo- 
ftropbes and addrefles to perfonified objects frequently occur, 
and are Supported with much fpirit* Thus, for inflance, in the 
funeral oration of Mary of Auftria, Queen of France/, the 
'author addreiTes Algiers, in the profpe& of the advantage 
which the arms of Louis XIV. were to gain over it : ** Avant 
** lui la France, prefque fans vailTeaux, tenoit en vain aux deux 
^ mers. Maintenant, on les voit couvertes depuis le Xievant 
** jufqu^au cQuchant de nos flottes viftorieufes : 8c la hardiefle 
<< Fran^oife port par tout la terreur avec le nom de Louis, Tu 
<< cederas, tu tomberas fous fe vainqueur, Alger ! ricfae das 
** depouilles de la Chretient^. Tu difois en ton cceur avape, 
<< je tiens le mer fous ma loix, et les nations font ma |^ic. 
« La legerete de tes vaiiTeaux te donnoit de la confiance. Mais 
<< tu te vexras attaque dans tes murailles, conmie un oifleau 

c c 3 «< raviffant 
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3^0 APOSTROPHE. 

L E^ c T* Apostrophe is a Figure fo much of the fame 
kind, that it will not require many words. It 
is an addrefe to a real perfon ; but one who is 
either abfent or dead, as if he were prefent 
and liftening to us. It is fo much allied to an 
addrefs to inanimate objects perfonified, that 
both thefe figures are fometimes called Apo- 
Arophes. However, the proper Apollrophe is 



*« raviffant qu*on iroit ch^rcher parmi ces rochers, & dans fons 
^« nid, oh il partage fon butin k fes petits. Tu rends deja tes 
*< efclaves. Louis a brife les fers, dont tu acablois fes fujets/' 
&c. In another paffage of the fame oration, he thus apo- 
llrophizes the Ifle of Pheafants, which had been rendered 
famous for teing the fcene of thofe conferences in which the 
treaty of the Pyrennees between France and Spain, arid the 
marriage of this Princefs with tke King of France were con- 
duded, " Ifle pacifique o\l fe doivent terminer les differends 
^ de deux grands empires a qui tu fers de limites: ifle eternelle- 
« ment memorable par les conferences de deux grands minifters. 

** Augufte joumee oh deux fieres nations, long tems 

^< enemis^ et alors reconcilees par Marie Therefe s'avan^ent 
^< Tur leiir confins, leur rois a leur tSte, non plus pour fe com- 
*< battre, mais pour s'embrafler. — Fetes faeries, marriage for- 
<« tune, voile nuptial, benediaion, facrifice, puis-je meler 
•* adjourdhui vos ceremonies, et vos pompes, avec ces pompes 
*< fimebres, et le comble des grandeurs avec leur mines !" In 
the funeral oration of Henrietta, Queen of England, (which 
is perhaps the iioblefl: of all his compofitions,) after recounting 
all flie had done to fupport her unfortunate hufljand, he con- 
cludes with this beautiful Apoftrophe : « O mere ! O femme ! 
*^ O reine admirable et digne d*une meiUeure fbrtune, fi lea for- 
<« tunes de la terre 6toient quelqiie chofe ! Enfin il feut ceder 
<«« a votre fort. Vous avez aflez foutenu Petat, que eft attaqu6 
« par une force invincible et divine, II ne refte plus deformais, 
^ fi non gue vous teniez ferme parmi fes rwines." 

in 
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m boidnefs one degree lower than the addrefs L E c T. 
to perfonified objedls ; for it certainly requires ^^* 
a lefs effort of imagination to fuppofe perfons 
prefent who are dead or abfent, than to animate 
infenfible beings, and diredt our difcourfe to 
them. Both figures are fubje6l to the fame rule 
of being prompted by paffion, in order to render 
them natural; for both are the language of 
paflion or ftrong emotions only. Among the 
poets Apoftrophe is frequent j as in Virgil. 



-Pereunt Hypanifque Dymafque 



Confixi a fociis ; nee te, tua pluruna, Pantheu 
Labentem pietas, nee Apollinis infula texit * ! 

The poems of Offian are full of the moft 
beftutiful inftances of this Figure : *' Weep on 
** the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Iniftore ; 
*' bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer 
** than the ghoft of the hills, when it moves 
** in a funbeam at noon over the filence of 
** Morven ! He is fallen ! Thy youth is low $ 
*' pale beneath the fword of CuthuUin t !'* 
Quin6lilian affords us a very fine example in 
profe ; when, in the beginning of his fixth 
book, deploring the untimely death of his fon, 
which had happened during the courfe of the 
work, he makes a very moving and tender Apo- 
ftrophe to him. \^ Nam quo ille animo, qua 

* Nor Pantheus ! thee, thy mitre, qor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, fav'd from impious hands^ 

t Fingal, B.I. 

c c 4 -" medi- 
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][, £ c T. <( medicorum admiratione, menfium o&o valetu- 
XVL u dinem tulit? ut me in fupremis confolatus eft? 
^^ quam etiam jam deficiens, jamque non nofter, 
^' ipfum illuQi alienats mentis errorem circa 
^* folas literas habuit? Tuofne ergo, O meae 
^' fpes inanes ! labentes oculos, tuum fugientem 
** fpiritum vidi ? Tuum corpus frigidum, exan- 
^^ gue complexus, animam recipere, auramque 
^^ communem haurire amplius potui ? Tene, 
«^ confulari nuper adoptione ad omnium ipes 
*• honorum patris admotum, te, avunculo prae- 
** tori generum deftinatum ; te, omnium Ipe At- 
ticse eloquential candidatum, parens fuperftes 
tantum ad poenas amifi * !" In this pafTage, 
Quin6tilian (hews the true genius of ^n orator, 
as much as he does elfewhere that of th^ critii. 






 *< With what fpiiit* a»d how much to the admiration of 
** the phyficiansy did he bear throughout eight months his 
^ lingering diftrefs ! With what tender attention did he ftudy* 
^ even in the laft extremity, to comfort me ! And, when no 
^ Iqriger himfelf, how affedting wad it to behold the difordered 
«< efforts of his wandering mind» wholly employed on fubje&s 
^< of literature ! Ah! my fruftrated and fallen hopes ! Have 
** I then beheld your clofing eyes, and heard the laft groan iffue 
<« fifom your lips? After having embraced your cold and 
** breathlefs body, how was it in my power to draw the vital 
«* air, or continue to drag, a miferable life i When I had jnft 
<< beheld you raifed by cpnfular adoption to the profpe£t of all 
^ your fiEither's honours, deftined to be fon-in»law to your 
^* uncle the Praetor, pointed out by general expe6tation as the 
<f fuccefsful candidate for the Prize of Attic eloquence, in thi^ 
•* moment of your opening honours, muft I lofe you for ever, 
** and remain an unhappy parent, furviving only to fuffinr 



wc.'* 



For 
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For fuch bold Figures of difeourfe as ftrong L e c T. 
PerfonificatioDS, addrefTes to perfonified obje^s, 
s^nd Appftrophes, the glowing imagination of 
the ancient Oriental nations was particularly 
fitted. Hence, in the facred Scriptures, we 
$nd forae very remarkable inftances : *^ O thou 
*' fword of the Lord ! how long will it be ere 
" thou be quiet ; put thyfelf up into the fc^b- 
" bard, reft aud he ftill ! How can it be quiet, 
^^ feeing the l^prd hath given it a charge againft 
<< Afhkelon, and againit the fea-fhore ? there he 
*' hath appointed it */' There is one paflage in 
particular, which I muft not omit to mentiqn, 
becaufe it contains a greater aifemblage of fub- 
lime ide^s, of bold and daring Figures, than is 
peijhaps any ^here to be met with. It is in 
the fourteentl\ chapter of Ifaiah, where the 
prophet thus d^fcrihes the faU of the Afiyrian 
empire : ^^ Thou ihalt take up. this proverb 
^< again^ the king of Babylon, and iay. How 
^f hfttb [the ppprefl^r ceafed i the golden city 
^^ ceafed! The l<ojd hath broken the ftafi' of 
<^ the wicke4» ^V^A tt^ fceptre of the rulers. 
^^ He whp fmp]te the people in wrath with a 
<^ continual ft^oki9 s he that ruled the nations 
^< in aQger, is p^e^cuted, and none hindereth. 
^^ The whole ea^th is at reft, and is quiet: 
^< they break fort^ into finguo^ Yea, the fir- 
<< trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Le- 
<^ banon, ^ying, Since thou art laid down^ no 
<^ filler i? cp0\e UiL agaixkft us. HeU from be- 



 Jer. xlvii. 6, j. 

** neath 
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L E c T. " neath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
^^' f* coming: it ftirreth up the dead for thee^ 
" even all the chief ones of the earth : it hath 
" raifed up from their thrones all the kings of 
** the nations. All they fliall fpeak, and fay 
" unto thee. Art thou alfo become weak as 
" we ? Art thou become like unto us ? Thy 
*^ pomp is brought down to the gravCj and the 
^* npife of thy viols : the worm is ipread under 
** thee, and the worms cover thee. How art 
" thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, fon of 
^* the morning I how art thou cut down to the 
^' ground, which didft weaken the nations! 
** For thou haft laid in thine heart; I will 
** afcend into Heaven ; I will exalt my throne 
" above the ftars of God ; I will fit alfo upon 
** the mount of the congregation, in the fides 
^* of the north. I will afcend above the heights 
" of the clouds, I will be like the Moft High. 
" Yet thou flialt be brought down to Hell, to 
** the fides of the pit. They that fee thee fliall 
" narrowly look upon thee, and confider thee, 
faying. Is this the man that made the earth 
to tremble, that did fliake kingdoms ? that 
made the world as a wildernefs, and deftroyed 
the cities thereof? that opened not the houie 
of his prifoners ? All the kings of the na- 
tions, even all of them lie in glory, every one 
** in his own houfe. But thou art caft out of 
^^ thy grave, like an abominable branch : and 
^^ as the raiment of thofe that are flain, thruft 
** through with a fword, that go down to the 
*^ ftones of the pit, as a carcafe trodden under 

II " feet." 
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" feet." This whole paflage is full of fob- L E c t. 
limity. Every obje6l is animated ; a variety of , ^^ 
perfonages are introduced : we hear the Jews, 
the fir-trees, and cedars of Lebanon, the ghofts 
of departed Kings, the King of Babylon him- 
felf, and thofe who look upon his body, all 
fpeaking in their order, and acting their different 
parts without confufion. 
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COMPARISON^ANTITHESIS,INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES 

OF SPEECH. 

L E C T. Wl^ ^^^ ^^ engaged in the confideration of 
xvn. Figures of Speech ; which, as they add 

much to the beauty of ftyle when properly em- 
ployed, and are at the fame time liable to be 
greatly abufed, require a careful difcuffion. As 
it would be tedious to dwell on all the variety 
of figurative expreffions which rhetoricians have 
enumerated, I chofe to fele£t the capital Figures, 
fuch as occur mod frequently, and to make my 
remarks on thefe ; the principles and rules laid 
down concerning them will fufficiently dire6fc 
us to the ufe of the reft, either in profe or 
poetry. Of Metaphor, which is the moft com- 
mon of them all, I treated fully i and in the 
laft Le^lure I difcourfed of Hyperbole, Perfo- 
nification, and Apoilrophe. This Le6lure will 
nearly finifh what remains on the head of 
Figures. 

Comparison, 
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CaMpARisoN, or Simile, is what I am to treat l E C T. 
of firft : a Figure frequently employed both by ^^^ 
Poets and Profe- writers, for the ornament of 
Compofition. In a former Le6tnre, I explained 
fully the difference betwixt this and Metaphor. 
A Metaphor is a Comparifon implied, but not 
expreffed as fuch j as when I fay, " Achilles is 
** a Lion," meaning thapt he refembles one itf 
courage or ftrength. A Comparifon is. When 
the refemblance between two obje^s is e& 
preffed in form, and generally pnrfoed more 
fully than the nature of a Metaphor admits j as 
when I fay, " The actions of princes are like? 
** thofe great rivers, the courfe of which 
*' every one beholds, but their %rings have 
*« been feen by few.'* This flight inftaiice will 
fliow, that a happy Comparifon is a kind of 
fparkling ornament, ^hich adds not a little 
luftre and beauty to difcourfe ; and hence 
fuch Figures are termed by Cicero, ** Orationis 
** luminal' 

The pleailirewe take in Comparifons is juft 
and natural. We may remark three different 
fources whence it arifes. Firft, from the plea- 
fure which nature has annexed to that a6t: of 
the mind by which we compare any two objefils 
together, trace refemblances among thofe that 
are different,, and difference among thofe that 
refemble each, other ^ a pleafure, the final caufe 
of which is, to prompt us to remark and obferve, 
and thereby to make us advance in ufeful know- 
ledge. This operation of the mind is naturally 

and 
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L E c T. and univerfally agreeable ; as appears from the 
y^' ^ delight which even children have in comparing 
things together, as foon as they are capable of 
attending to the objects that furround them* 
Secondly, The pleafure of Compariibn arifes 
from the illuflration which the Simile employed 
gives to the principal objeS ; from the clearer 
view of it which it prefents; or the more 
ftrong impreflion of it which it flamps upon tlie 
mind: and, thirdly. It ariles from the intro- 
duction of a new and commonly a fplendid 
object, aflbciated to the principal one of which 
we treat ; and from the agreeable picture which 
that objefil prefents to the fancy j new fcenes^ 
being thereby brought into view, which, with- 
out the affiftance of this Figure, we could not 
have enjoyed. 

All Comparifons whatever may be reduced 
under two heads. Explaining and Embelli/hing 
Comparifons. For when a writer likens the 
objefl: of which he treats to any other thing, it 
always is, or at leafl always Ihould be, with a 
view either to make us underfland that object 
more diftinftly, or to drefs it up, and adorn it. 
All manner of fubje6ts admit of Explaining 
Comparifons. Let an author be reafoning ever 
fo ftrifilly, or treating the mod abilrufe point 
in philofophy, he may very properly introduce 
a Comparifon, merely with a view to make his 
fubje6l better underitood. Of this nature is 
the following in Mr. Harris's Hermes, employed 
to explain a very abllraCt point, the diilin^ion 

between 
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between the powers of fenfe and imagination L E c:t. 
in the human mind. " As wax/' fays he, ^ ^^P* 
" would not be adequate to the purpofe of 
** fignature, if it had not the power to retain 
" as well as to receive the impreffion, the fame 
holds of the foul with reipefit to fenfe and 
imagination. Senfe is its receptive power; 
imagination its retentive. Had it fenfe with- 
out imagination, it would not be as wax, but 
" as water, where though all impreffions be 
inilantly made, yet as foon as they are made 
they are inftantly loft." . In Comparifons of 
this nature, the underftanding is concerned 
much more than the fancy : and therefore the 
only rules to be obferved, with reipe6t to them, 
are, that they be clear, and that they be ufeful ; 
that they tend to render our conception of the 
principal obje6l more diftinfil ; and that they 
do not lead our view afide, and bewilder it with 
\ny falfe light. 

But Embelliftiing Comparifons, introduced 
not fo much with a view to inform and inftru6t, 
as to adorn the fubjefil of which we treat, are 
thofe with which we are chiefly concerned at 
prefent, as Figures of Speech ; and thofe, in- 
deed, which liibft frequently occur. Refem* 
blance, as I before mentioned, is the foundation 
of this Figure. We muft not, however, take 
Refemblance, in too ftrift a fenfe, for a6lual 
fimilitude and likenefs of appearance. Two 
objects may fometimes be very happily com- 
pared to one another, though they refemble 

each 
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L £ c T. ^^^ other, flriAly Ipeaking, in nothing ; only, 
?^'_^ becaufe they agree in the effects which they 
l^roduce upon the mind ; becaufe th^ raife a 
train of iimilar, or, what may .be called, con- 
cordant idead ; fb that the remembrance of the 
6ne, ^hen recalled, ferves to flrengthen tlie im- 
preifion made by the other. For example, to 
defcribe the nature of foft and melancholy 
mufic, Offian fays, •^ The mufic of Carryl was, 
** like the memory of joys that are pall, plea- 
f' fant and mournful to the foul." This is 
happy and delicate. Yet furely, no kind of 
mufic has any refemblance to a feeling of the 
mind, fuch as the memory of pail joys. Had 
it been compared to the voice of the nightingale, 
or the murmur of the ilream, as it would have 
been by forae ordinary poet, the likenels would 
have been more ftri^lj but, by founding his 
Simile upon the effedl which CarryPs mufic 
produced, the Poet, while he conveys a v^ry 
tender image, gives us, at the fame time, a 
much ftronger imprefiion of the nature and 
fi:rain of that [mufic : ^* Like the memory of 
^^ joys that are ' paft, plealant and moumM to 
« the foul." 

. Ik general, whether Comparifons be founded 
on the fimilitude of the two objects compared, 
or on fome analogy and agreement in their 
fefie6ls, the fundamental requifite of aComparifon 
is, that it fliall ferve to illuftrate the object for the 
iake of which it is introduced, and to give us 
a fl;ronger conception of it. Some Httl^ excnr- 

1 5 fions 



^lra»(ofr£iiKy^inay 4)enpi^mi«ted^' in {Airfuing tlMf L* fi>o: m 
^Bm&e If itaH Jthey milft'iTO^er devikterfat frdm ^^* 
the ^riiioipal dbje£E* i M it !te>4 gveM littd nobte 
kvbtyj, drentB^ruMtHn the C^parifoQ 
iMo^ggmndiii& it^)- If it be a b^auttM 
6nej^4:d n^der^il7!mwevb.Aa^ble$ if temble, ttf 
fiUiii^with;iXiare^^?«i>:l 9ttt'4o b€ s^ little moHe 
patffibuTiaf ^ i The bCtW/tbbii given conceding 
Coinpatifoib^ • irefpe^fe cJiidlyi ^ ttro ^oles ; • tb6 
^opriieft3i(idf tbttit ntiroduftio^ and- the nature 
oftheobjefbitwheno^thdyaard taketii - 

!iFiR8Tv tbe ipropmbfi fbft tkeiY Introdiidtloii; 
From what has been already iaid of €oni^ 
rifons, it ^p^f^m^ihsi t^^X >»*'? o^V like the 
figures QfoWlddt* ^it3Se^6iqm:the AsA,!^ 
the language 4ifi fl»rdiig <ps^li6m . Na^;'^lkhey are 
the kn^age ^f IMagib«li6# i^hfer thati <Aif paf- 
fion ; of an imagination IprigHttjr,' 'lifdeed,' and 
wfiTfn^^liibitfiNten/liattrbkd (foyiiai^ iniDlentvor 
agitatjw^ ^mntiOn'io Sj^j^g; fiaffitei lisotoo^fevme 
to admit this play of fancy. It has no^eifikre Jto 
caft about for refembling objects ; it dwells on 
tbattpt^ei^i wbn^h;hd(itfei9€^^Mta1(ffX)^.pojQrdfion 
af, tt^ foul* . Ifc 19 too ;mUcbf odirupi^ and filled 
by'it, to'iturn ite^vieW a&de^ or to fix.its atten- 
tA^^oni^nyo^heii: thing. . Anauthor^ther^foire^ 
can ^fiFQ^ly comtilit ;&:. greater fad^^ lh»ti^'« In 
^tile, . : mlilfti pf . paffioBi^r I to; i^iroduce a . SioiikL 
^Metapbi^^pcfA f^i^pralSon ^ihay be' 'Mb^Me dft 
jl^ch 1 B^ :St^akip9 $ r tH^gh^ e^^ this [mily rbe ^oab- 
meA ;t|Oflif^ri:' but ^^p0fo|ir aod fqlertmify^> of « 

j.ijfojL. I. D D ,' paffion. 
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hK c T. piS&cm. It changes the key in;* momeai; 
^'^^^^ relaxes and brings d^wn.the miiid} uid ihews 
us a writer perfefiltly at hiis eafei while he is 
peifonating fome other^ ^mIio is.fuppofed to be 
under the torment of agttdtionv . Our/wiitears of 
tragedies are < very apt to errfhere^i >In fome of 
Mr* Rowe's pkys, tbefe flow«cs of Similies have 
been {Irewed.unfeafobablyi; Mn Addifon^s Cato^ 
too, is juftly oenCurable in this refp^j as, when 
I^rtius^ Jufi after Luoia had bidrhini fareweU 
for ever, and when .he'ftould//natuijaUy Jxave 
been reprefented as in the moil violent anguifti, 
makes bia reply in a ftudied.aiid aS$£idd Com- 
putfon*  • . . : ^ . • J /;:i{ iw5 

Thus o'er the dyiilg lamp, iV unffetid)^l|ame 

* • liangsquiveringon^pbim^ Jeiipi d&bf fitt^ 
f AndfaUfr^ab, MlQtb:<pqilitit{)hfaids* '' r 

Thw muft not goi^ i»y;(W:fti^l^T^s^^^^^^ 

• An4 can't ^t.lop/^: .;. , ,. ./-:.i,..;: v.s: . • c.i- 

Bvery bne'^inuft beiftbfiGSe^rthatr'tihiis^is quite 
remote iirom tiib language ofu$)ature on Hich 
4occafioni3«' -• ' >•'> >-^n'7 
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/ HowEvciii ad GomparKbi^is not the ftyle of 
ftrong paffibn, foneither^' when ^employed for 
embelliihaftent^ is it the lat^Mge ^df a mind 
wholly unmoved* : It is a %uire of dignity, and 
diways TQqukes fbme elevation in the iUbje£t» 
in order to make it prefer; for it fuppofes 
the imagihatioh to be uncomAoi^- ehliveneily 
tkoi^^h the hearts be not agitated by paffi^. In 
« wordy the proper place of Cotnpsiriibifs'fies in 
the middle region between the^higbly^jlmthetic, 
c: 3 - *^ • • and 
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a«d the >vecy humb}^ ftyle. < This is m widefieldi 
and gives ample range to the Figiirei i . ; But evcki ^ J]^ ^ 
Ihis field we muft take eare not to otepftock with 
it For^ as we beifore iSdd, it ia a ^iparkliiig 
ornament, and all things that fparkle, dazzle 
and fatigue, if ih»y recur too ofteil. o . SimSlies 
flipuld, even m .poetry,, h^ufild withmodenu 
tifm ; but, in profe writiilgs^ inueh mone : other* 
¥ii^e, the ftyie.wiU become djfagranbly florid, 
and.the ornament lofe it&.viirtue luidjaffeft: 



li ■' .^'\ 



: I 91I0CBSD, n^t, to /the rules that>i:ehd;e t9 
obje^s whence Comparifonsifhould be^draiirn^ 

fi^ofing t^em introduced in their proper {^cei^ 

.. -.f . ' . .' . . • •• . *..•.'..= 

Ik» the firft place, they muft itot bte drawn 
from* things, whioh have ttfo near and. obvious a 
reiemblance to the obje^ with i which we com«^ 
pare.th0tn. The great pUafui% of the aiSt of 
compadnglies,. in difeoverlng UJien^Bes among 
things of <Miei^ettt fpeetes, where we would not, 
at the Jrft glance, expeatt refemblance. The^e 
is little art .or iogenuityin pointing out the re** 
ieimblance of two obje^s, tbabar^ fo much akin, 
or lie {q near, to onentfiothei^iiaf nature,- that 
every one &e» they mi^ be ^like. Wheta 
Milton compares: Satan'isappearonce, afler.his 
iair, to that of the Sun( fufief log an ecUpfe, and 
jft^righting thi^n^tions^with portentous <krkD^, 
%*e are ftrujck ikith the baippinelk and the dignity 
of the fi^ilit)ude« But when he compares Eve's 
lH>:Wer in Paradife; to the arjboui; of Pomona ; ci 
3Bve hfgG^ ttt a DriSdiior* Wood-ttymphj w^ 
,i», D D 2 - receive 



£ X>a V« ifecehni little etheltisLmriii^ti^^^^^ 
^'^^^ tbadtin^ arbon^ limits of c<Miife^< in ftv«iul re^ 
fy(B&^i lefinUe ailofthef sniMiv^ ^ €md ^oi^ hem^ 

> 

<miHefiiafntiid'tikeiidrs^'ii(^ Ukewiie m^ 

thofowli(eh{ai<e»tflken. ftdiin'obje^ became ttitt 
llndc'lfaitidttie in jioefeical latigtmg6< ' Sticb Me 
the iSBbfiieiiof n^^httroiito'-a lidir5'^'i£lperfi>Ar4ft 
forrow to a flower drooping its head, of violent 
ftoMtkLetiiid^teBif^Ap*o('chs^ of 

YirtyeHo^di^' S«nf<ori the' ftars, biuA^ nimyi^m^ 

modern writers, of fecond-rate genius, abounding 
pktt^iMyi'hatiA^ 4oWh floitt ^«ry w#it¥# of 
#erfeH td^ti0tli6r,^tts**;^ fcere^f|j^^ri^. -Thtefe 
€onipa«*foAdi^«r^i jM; fefl; perftkp^, ^itery ^tft^r 
%T tbepurjiof^V^'wliicb tbey^^^' apfflkd. in 
tN"tin(»^ lotl^iQal poets ^^or'ftib^^ them ^ 
i!tedlj|;^tfi<iGfn'imt«re^ ncH; &^ tbtb^^tcleG^^BRirsi, 
thics^iadd beaiit^j But the}r aMi^ho^bdHt^n; 
mrtiarst'ftre ib'^<^quflx)n>ed tothefii^^tihai^tHey 
givb: noL' atnufemd'nt to^ ithe faivcyl > IPhdti^iiii, 
Indfeed^ ' no murlo by winch we CBimWotd residfly 
dJAiffguifli a po^lPof true genib9,>lloiAei^ emg' o^a 
barrmi imaginaiiioti,: than by" the flifaii!^ d lAiefr 
Compitiibns/ AH who call^ih^mK^^S'^d^its 
bS^ them : but^ whereas a/ffiioig^r^hlie^^iM 
Do nciw iiriage from nAttn^e, ^i^^U^petaSj i» 
his uttinventive genius eaLhaufted ^ifr'^fe who 
feave g»ne b^ofe faftn, mdy tfa^Mfitfie^ «bfiteiilHi 
hi^nfelf "Witfi hiimbly fdBowing^^ HtHek^imik » *t& 
^ ' • lo " - '* aa 



an aatbor ^ritA faocy^ patureieemsto uiilack, L e aH 
ipontaneoufly, her bidden ftores ; tod thie ^e, ,^^^ 
^^ quick glancing from earth to faeaveo9'^ dif* 
covers x^wihapes and fonns^ new likenoSes be- 
tween objedls uQob&rved before, which render 
bis Similies original, expreffive, and livdy. 

But, in the fecond place^ as Compaiifcm 
Might not to be founded on likeneffes^too oh- 
vioufi, ftiU lefs ought they to be founded ^ou 
tbc& which are too faint and remote. For thofe^ 
in place of aflifling, ftrain the fancy to compre<» 
bend thetn, and throw no light upoa the fubjefL 
It is alfo to be obferved, that a Comparifon, 
which, in the principal circumftances, carries a 
fuffictently near re&mblance, may become unna^ 
tural and obfcure, if puihed too far. Nothing 
is more oppofite to the defign of this Figure, 
than to hunt after a great number, of coinci« 
dences in minute points, merely to ihew hoar 
far the poet's wit can itretch the refemblance. 
This is Mr. Cowley's common fault ; whofe Com- 
parilbns generally run out lb far, as to become 
rather a ftudied exercife of wit, than an illuf- 
tration of the principal object. We need only 
open his works, his odes eipecially, to find in- 
ilances every where. 

In the third place, the object from which a 
Comparifon is drawn, fliould never be an un- 
known ob}e6);,, or. one of which few .people 
can form clfiar ideas : ^' Ad infereildam relMis* 
^ lucem,"faysQuiliailian,<'repeTtttfuat4Sfnilii* 
' ; D D 3 ** tudines. 



4o6 eOMPAHISOKi 

\ 
!» B c T« «< ttldines. Iraeciqu^ igitur, eft cttftodiendum 

^^11* €i He ^ q^^ fimilitu(tinis gratift afcivimus, aut 
<< obfcurum fit, aut ignotum. Debet enim id 
^^ quod illuftrande alterius rei gratis affumitur^ 
^^ ipfum efle clarius eo quod iltuminatur *•*' 
ComparifonS) therefore, founded on philoib- 
phical difcoveries, or on any thing with which 
perfims of a certain trade only, or a certain 
profeffion are conver&nt, attain not their proper 
eSsSt. They fliould be taken from thofe tliu& 
trious, noted objefils, which moft of the readers 
either have feen, or can ftrongly conceive. 
This leads me to remark a fault of which mo- 
dern poets are very apt to be guilty. The an- 
cients took their Similies from that face of 
nature, and that clais of obje£ts, with which 
they and their readers were acquainted. Hence 
lions, and wolves, and jferpents, were fruitful, 
and very proper fources of Similies amongft 
them ; and thefe having become a fort of confe- 
crated, dafiical images, are very commonly 
adopted by the modems: injudicioufly how- 
ever, for the propriety of them is now in a great 
flSeafure loft. It i6 only at fecond hand, and by 
defcription, that we are ^acquainted with many 



* ** Companfons have been introduced into difcourfe for the 
«< fake of throwing light on the fubjed. We piuft» therefore,' 
** be much on our guard, not to emploj, as the ground of our 
** Simile, any objeA which is either obfcure or unknown. 
<< That, furely, which is ufed for the purpofe of illuftrating 
<• fome other thing, ought to be more ^bnotts and fimn tiita 
n the thing intended to be iiluftfuted." 

of 
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ofihoierobjeftt ; and to moft readers of poetry, L £ c T« 
it ware more to the purpafe, to defcribe lions, 
or ferpenta, by Similies taken from men, than to 
defcribe men by lions* Now-a-days, we can 
more eafily form the conception of a fierce com* 
bat between two men, than between a bull and 
a tygen Every country has a fcenery peculiar 
to itfelf } and the imagery of every good poet 
will exhibit iL The introduction of unknown 
objects, or of a foreign fcenery, betrays a poet 
copying, not after nature, but fxom other writers* 
I have only to obferve further. 

In the fourth place, that, in compofitions of 
a ferious or elevated kind, Similies fliould never 
be taken from low or mean objeAs. Thefe are 
degrading; whereas, Similies are commonly 
intended to embellifh, and to dignify; and 
therefore, unlefs in burlefque writings, or where 
Similies are introduced purpofely to vilify and 
diminifli an object, mean ideas fliould never be 
prefented to us. Some of Homer's' Comparifons 
have been taxed without reafon, on this account. 
For it is to be remembered, that the meanneis 
or dignity of objects depends, in a great degree, 
on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we 
live. Many Similies, therefore, drawn from 
the incidents of rural life, which appear low to 
us, had abundance of dignity in thofe Ampler 
ages of antiquity, 

I HAVE now confidered fuch of the Figures 
of Speech as feemed moil to merit a full and 
particular difcuffion: Meti^hor, Hyberbole, 

D D 4 Perfonifi-* 
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x^ E c T. P»foniflcatioit^ ApsAraphk^ and QimimMitu 
^^^* , A few moce.yet r^maui tp be meBtioned;* thtt 
proper ufe and conduiSt oi^^which wiU .'be -eafily 
underftood from the{)rincq>ie6 alread^/^laiddowiL 

As CompariioD is founded 'en <ithe refemi 
blance, fo Antithefis on the contraA 6t oppofition 
of two objects. Contraft has always this effeft^ 
to make each of thie contrailed obj^ds appear 
in t^e ftrongei; light. White, for. inAance^ 
never appears fo bright as when it is oppolbd 
to black ; and when both, are viewed* tc^etben 
Antithefis, therefore, may, on many occafionsa^be 
employed to advantage, in order to ftrengthen 
the impreflion which We inttehd that aby objedl 
fliould make. Thus Cicero, in his oration foir 
Milo, reprefenting the improbability of Milo^s 
forming a defign to take aWay the Kffe of^CIodius, 
at a time when all circumftances wer^ unfavour- 
able to fuch a defign, and after he had let other 
opportunities flip, when he could have executed 
the fame defign, if he had formed ft, with much 
more eafe and fafety, heightens our convidbion 
of this improbability by a Ikilful ufe of this Vu 
gure: " Quern igitur cuin omnium gratis inter- 
^ ficere noluit, hunc voluit cum atiquorum que- 
^ reld ? Quern jure, quern loco, quem tempore, 
** quem impune, non efl^ aufiis, hunc in|nri&, 
** iniquo loco, alieno tempore, periculo' capitis, 
" non dubitavit occidere * ?" In order to render 

an 

• • ..::-.  :! 

^mammt  m i !■■ iii        . . i 

'* ** Is it cre<Mble that, ^en he (Inclined putting Clodittft 
<* to death «dlh t)ie coi^tof aU, he wcmldduife «»do it With 

,♦ « the 



ddvantagev tfcat ihe ivotlls and ; membtf fs ci§' «he' '"^^ 

sw in ihH ikftattQe > of' Cicero^ flmilarly ton-i 
ftra^cl, and^ made to correfptond fco each other; 
This >leaHs iis to remark the tontlraift iw^Jtej hy 
felting the thittgs which- v^ oppbft'morei clettrly 
^fit ^igainil each other ; in the ' fame manner 
as when we contraft a black and a white objeft; 
in order to perceive .the ftill diflfet'ence bf th^lr 
eolour, w© would cbulfe td have both objeSS 
of the fame bulk, and placed iq the fame light; 
Their re£bmi>lance to each other, in certain 
etrcumftances, makes their ^Rfegreemeht in 
others more palpable. 

At the &me time, I itouft obftrve, that the 
frequent u(b of Aiitithefis, e(pefcially where th* 
oppofition in the words is nice and quaint, is 
apt to render ftyle difaigreeable. Such a fen- 
texice as the following, from Seneca, does very 
well, where it ftands alone : ^' Si quern voluerfs 
^ efie divitem, non eft quod augeas divitias, fed 
«* minuas cupiditates */' Or this : " Si ad na-* 
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^ the difapprbbatlofi of many? Can you befieve that the pei^it 
^ foil whom he fcnipkd to Hky^ when he might hare done fo 
** with full juftice» in a convenient place, at a proper time^ 
^ widi Secure impunity he made ho' fcruple to murder againft 
'* juftice, in an unfavourable place* at an unfeafonable tiwe^ 
^ and at the rifque of capital condemnation ?" , 

 '«» If you fcek to make one rich, ftudy not to increafe hi| 
M ftorei, but to dimioilh his defires*'* 

«« turam 
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L E c T. ^ tumrn vives, nuiiqawn.<ds paupcir'} dB jmI^i* 
j^ , ^^mopem^ nunquam lUwsV* A iimxim, or 
nunral faying, properly , Apqugh receives thii 
form; both becaufe it i$ fappofed to be the 
fruit of meditatioB, and, becaufe . it is defigned 
to be engraven on the memory^ whieh recalls 
it more eafily by the hdp' of fubh contrafted 
expreffions. But where a itring of fuch fen* 
tences fuqceed each other ;: where this beoomes 
an author'f favourite and prevailing manner of 
expreffii^ himfelf, hisftyie is faulty: and it is 
upon this account Seneca has been often and 
jidlly cenfured. Such a ftyle appears too ftu- 
4ied and laboured} it gives us the imprefiion 
of an author attending more to his manner of 
faying things, than to the things themfelves 
which he fays* Dr. Young, though a writer 
of real genius, was too fond of Antithefis. In 
his Eftimate of Human Life, we find whole pa£- 
fages that run in fuch a ilrain as this : ^^ The 
«< peaiant complains aloud; the courtier in 
^ fecret repines. In want, what diftreis; in 
<< affluence, what fatiety ? The great are under 
^^ as much difficulty to expend with pleafure, 
** as the mean to labour with fucceis. The 
<< ignorant, through ill-grounded hope, are dii^ 
<^ appointed } the knowing, through knowledge, 
*< delpond. Ignorance pccafions miftake ; mif* 



■^•^■^•i 



* ^ If you regulate your defirer according to the fandarA 
**. of nature» you will never be poor ; if ac^prdlDg; to ,the ftandaKd 
•• of opiiuon» you will never be rich/* 

-*« take, 
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^< take» difii|qK»iitmmt ; and difiq»poiiittntnt I* B 
*^ is miS^. Knowledge^ on the other haad^ .J^^ 
«< gives true judgment f and trae judgmenl 
^^ of human things, gives a demon&ratioi^ of 
^* their infufficiencj to our peace/* Theire i$ 
too much glitter in fuch a ftyle is this to pleaie 
long. We are fatiguedi by attending .tofuch 
quaint and artificial fentences often repeated* > 

Thbbs is another fort of AntithdSs, the 
beauty of which confifta in fiirprifing us by the 
unexpected contrail of things whidi it bringi 
together. Much wit m|y be ihewB in thisy 
but it belongs wholly : to pieces of profeSed 
wit and humour, and can find no place in grave 
compofitions. Mr. Pope, who is remarkably 
fond of Antithefis, is often happy in this ufe. 
of the Figijure. So, in his Rape of the Lock : - 

Whether the nymph Ihall break Diauui'ft law* 

Or fom« frail China jar receive a flaw ; ^ 

Or ftain her honour or her new brocade ; 

Fprget her prayers^ or mifs a mafquerade ) 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace at a ball ^ 

Or whether heaven has doomM that Shock muft falL 

4 

What is called the point of an iepigram, confifts^' 
for mpft part, in fome Antithefis of this kind ; 
inrprifing us with the fmart and unexpected 
turn which it gives to the thought; and in the 
fewer words it is brought out, it is always the 
happier. 
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41 # INTERROGAfttOfI AWb iBK6LAMATI0N. 

tUPCm ^CoifiNiftMkft *tid Aittiltac&i^^e: Figures of 
^^^ 9f CMl tBatiire-}^ the pcodiiAidM of imagination, 
Mt 'of paffiOfi. Interrbgotioiis and Exclama- 
tions^ of which I am next to fp^, are|iaffionate 
KgUFetf; They are^ indeed, on ib many occa- 
fidtis, the native iadgnage of paffiony that their 
vfy 'is^ extMmely ftequentf ssad^ in ordinary 
coBfrerfttion^ ^hen men are hefttied, they pre^ 
vail as much as in the mod fubUme oratory. 
The un%ttred, literal ufe of Interrogation, is, 
to aflc ar 4u«(lion ; but when men are prompted 
by paffion, whatever they would affirm, or deny, 
idth grtsM vehemenciii, they naturally put in 
l3ie formi of a queftioif ; <expreffing thereby the 
ftrongeft confidence of the truth of their own 
fentiitieiM;, and appealinjg to their hear^&rs for 
the impo^bility of the contrary. Thus, in 
Scripture: ^^ Gpd is not a ma(h, that he fliould 
'^ lie ; neither the fon df man, that he fliould 
<^ repent. H^tfa he laid it? and fliall he not 
*« do it? Ifeith ' he l|>okett it ? ind fliall he not 
" make it good ♦?'*' So DemoflSienes, addreffing 
himfelf td the Athenians : " Tell me, will jou 
^* ilill go about and aik one another^ what news ? 
^* What can be more ailoniihing news than 
^* this, that, the man of M^oi^w ^makes war 
<^. upon the. Athenians, and . di^of^ x}{ the 
*^ afiadrs of Greece? — Is Philip dead? No, 
*f' but he is fick. What fignifies it to ypu whe?^ 
<^ ther he be, dead or aUye? Fpr, if apy.thiqg 
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^ Numberii chap* zaiiL ver. 19. 

^ happens 



iMVEMMfijasamxiny.BxcLaABMaviiz ^f^ 

^^ fttife*:ijp'piM|th«wf'vvAilifthir delirdid tWiHw ^^^ 

tual ^^l>cQt>tiihe^ i«rMifitIi>f2i«idb^6iig«^ 

this queftioning method exprefles, awakens the 

wit^ propriety ^ m ti^:c^ribiof 110 h%fa«t<Jeis^ 
tiotis^thlm nati»allyiari&dn pufftikig ibwe -dc^ 
Md'Vearii«ft It^afeti^gv < 1 Bu«< EiMi^y^tiotis b^M 

to fuTptifyy B,dthktAkf»i afif^) j^yi'^l^f^ ^ 
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Botblfiteeprogatiob'^lid' £»fclamati0^^ aifd, in^ 
4e6d!, all paffima«^ Ft^ixtM «f i^dMh, ' t^rate 
open us 'l^ means' of ^j^ttfeky. Syttipathyis 
a very poweirfiil and'eitteiifive prlticipl^ in out 
nature,' diipdiingt ^ ub t» mttdt int<^' every feeling 
and paifion/ w&ibh >l^e buhold %e]^prefled by 
otbem. ' 'Henee^ a; fiagld perfon coming into 
eompmy witji ftrorig famrks; eitiber^ df melaii« 
ebdy or joy,' upon i his douttenand^'^iU diffofe 
thai paffiofif, tn^- a mbiMntg thr«U[^l» tbe vhd[<^ 
circle.r i{eBe#; in a gfeat leroivd,' pftffions^ are 
ib eaJBly caught,<^and^ fo faft fpreadv t^y'lh«!l 
powerful contagit^n' which ibe atrimated Idoks^ 
eriesy and geftm^es -tff i multitudi^^ nevcor &il io 
earry. Now, Inten ogitioQa and fiieclatttationg,^ 

being 
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K' £^CiXt MiAg oaAiical %i» of a'mdved and;. agitated 
y^ . mind, always^ when they' are properly ufed^ 
diiJM^ ^'^ fympsuthift ipsth the xtii^fitions of 
^i^.who life theiQ^ and tr^ &d aa 'tiieT" feel* 

' Faoic this it foUaws, liiat the great rule with 
regard to the conduct of fuch Figures is» that 
the writer attend to the manner in which nature 
dtfikab^ftto US ta expreft any emotion or paffion, 
and that he give his. language |Jiat tum^ and 
00 Qtbtf ;. above, a}l, that he never affisA the 
ftyle qC$l paffion whkh he ddea^not fiiel* With 
(Ht^efwogalioiia he^ may. ufe A.gotfd deal 'of free- 
dom ithefe^ as above, ot^j^ed^i faUiilg in fo 
much with the ordinary courfe of language and 
reafoning, even when no great vehemence is 
fuppofifd to have place ifa'^the mind. But, with 
refpe£l to Exclamations^ he muft be more re* 
fetvpd* . Nothing h«lf a worfe effefifc than the 
fi^equ^pt ^ aiud unfftafim«ble^ ufe of them. , Raw, 
juvenile writers ima^n^v that, by pouring them 
forth ofteia, they rettder their compofltions warm 
and ^nifpated. WhereM quite the contcary 
follows. They render it frigid to exce6. When 
an author is itl ways caHipg uppn ua to enter into 
tranfports which he has faid nothing to i&fpire, 
me are bo^tb di%ufted and . ennaged at him. 
De rai^ntfiympathy^ifiwr he gives us nO pitffion 
9f his owui in .which we can take part^ He 
0ives us wordA«\ai%d potptflipn ; and^ of courie, 
pun raife no pa^cwiii utili^ that of indignation. 
i|en0e J,^ am inclined to think, Im was not nuich 

(uiAakeUi wh^ ikid^ jJtot iidieii>.;a^ looking into 
:; '( a book. 
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*abcx>k, he found tlie pages iiddi beQiabg^dl 1* B^ C^ if. 
wkh the point i9ehiciiii» called^ <^ Pandtuiii md^ ^^^''- 
^ miratlonis,'^ -he judged tUs to be a fiiffioiait 
reafimforMs laying it* afide. And indeed were 
lit not fm'i thb help of this* << punftum adminu 
f>*' tioniJi;!^  with which imany writers 'of the 
>rapturou8 Idnd fo much alKmnd^ one would be 
often ata lofs to difcover, whether Or not it 
was Exclamation which th^ aimed* at«« * Foie^^it 
has now; become alfafiiion,: amohg^th^ Writers, 
to Mgbin poiMs of admiration to < fcMtences^ 
which contain niodiing but i fiinple attimatidns^ 
<ff propofitions} as if, by an a£bAed' method 
of pointing, they could transform them in the 
reader's mind into high Figures of eloquence. 
Much akin, to this, is flnd11ier>contrivieMde prac- 
tifed by fbiive writei's,'*^ fepttating almoft^all 
the members of their feotencesfriettn eadli^her; 
by blank lines'; as if, by A^ing them tibus 
afunder, t^ey beftowed Ibmefpecid importance 
upon thenvf and required us, in going Idong, 
to make a paofe at every other word, and weigh 
it well. This, I think, may be called a Typoi 
^aphical Figure of Speech. Neither, indeed, 
imce we have been led to mention the arts of 
•writers for inisreafing the importance of their 
w6rds, does another cuftom, which prevailed 
very much fome time ago, feem worthy of 
imitation; I mean that of diftinguilhing the 
fignificant words, in every fentence, by Italic 
charafters. On ibme occafiotis, it is very proper 
toufe flich diftinftions. , But when we carry 
themfo &r, ^ to mark with them every. fup* 

pofed 



4nd;(ini^iD0n&jBmi. Jittiecfl, if the fttriife point 
««^ 4ttt j^'aK>ftemphai!iad!'extiieffifl^^« varii- 
ttitibi in ibe ty^Oy • «i^daUjri tihiat obeucring £6 
/):cqtieQU)% IviUi vgiKe /fiiiaH aid2nilAncb>-acconi> 
itiglg^ thft: ibofttAralUirlj^iiihntersjaftiMte, . hsve 
«in^ 9O(»Afige0finiy.';lgidi.lkfid« iilL.thtffft:£e«bli 
jmipe>f«fl%niiMBciiH9'^i;Aiitt> ttnAe^ nrboUjf <t» 
tti«>:IKeiglhl: of. I Ahfeifiift qj ^m tt rt s ftctflommoiick- 
tagi:»tteilkiAU':.i: rfiut; ltd.' return .£n)iik>|luq d** 

.■• ).'. .•-.!>.•, iv 'i.. ■. ■' 'i'i llv il OjiU fjni.'.'i «*• >f 4.-1 " 

. ,4^a«w<t'i£igi|]«»ti9f.fSp4eQh:jpr9p(li)>.<«l^y^ 

rf^^^CihrncttbtAg M i^ipaft, ^vr^tiltTet Ihe.pi^ 

before <mf eyi^.,f:iJhvAis^k^lmi wti^.. fourth 
orata9t}.,8g^nft ,<GatQiii9-K>'/5 'yi^todr^enim mihi 
5* Hano urbem vidoTAt AnHtai Qi!l9l tef^amm 

^^ inci^ndi^ doiioi^ept^fn ; ; oey9(# »9tn$o fepnttfi 
.'^ in patria- mifeF9li ajbqoe^ai^i^piiltf^ a^erVQ^ 
f< civimn i vedatur. iv^.-mte; ocvdoSi^^ 

, * **.l t^em to nlyCelf.^o behold this ci^ff the orml^ai^ of 
*< the earthy and. the capital of aU lUitipnti 'fuddezily iMoolyed 
^ in one conflagration/ I fee before me tne ilaujptered 
^ heaps of citizen^ lyidcr unboned fti the inidft df thdr ildAifd 
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VISION. 4,7 

This manner of deferiptitm iUppofes a fort of lect. 
enthufiafiii, which carries the perfon who de- ^ ^^• 
fcribesy in feme meafurie^ out of himfelf ; aad^ 
when well executed, muft needs imprefs the 
reader or hearer ftrongly, by the force of that 
fympathj which I have before explained. But, 
in order to a fuccefsful execution, it requires 
ah uncommonly warm imagination, and fbch a 
happy fele6t]on of circumftances, as fliall make 
us think we fee before our eyes the fcene that 
is defcribed. Otherwife it (hares the fhme 
fate with all feeble attempts towards paffionate 
figures; that of throwing ridicule upon the 
author, and leaving the reader more cool and 
uninterefted than he Was before. The fame 
oblbrvations are to be applied to repetition, 
fui|)enfion, corre^ion, and many more of thofe 
figurative forms of fpeech, which rhetoricians 
have enumerated among the beauties of elo- 
quence. They are beautiful, or notj exactly in 
proportion as they are native expreffions of the 
fentiment or pafiion intended to be heightened 
by them« Let nature and paffion always f^eak 
their own language, and they will fb^^ft 
figures in abundance. But, when we feek to 
counterfeit a warmth which we do not feel, no 
figures will either fupply the defeat, or conceal 
the impofture. 



«< country. The furious countenance of Cetfafgus rifes to 
<< my view, while with a favage joy he is triumphing in your 
*« miferies." 

VOL. I. E There 



4i8 AMPLIFICATION. 

L £ c T/ Thcre is one figure (and I (hall mention no 
^ ' more) of frequent ufe among all public fpeakers, 
particularly at tbe bar, which QuinAilian infifts 
upon .confiderably, and calls Amplification. It 
confifts in an artful exaggeration of all the cir- 
cumilances of fome obje£t or a6tion which we 
want to place in a ftrong light, either a good or 
a bad. one. It is not fo properly one figure, as 
the ikilful management of feveral which we 
make to tend to one point. It may be carried 
on by a proper ufe of magnifying or extenuating 
terms, by a regular enumeration of particulars, 
or by throwing together, as into one ms&y a 
crowd of circumftances ; by fuggeflipg jQom- 
parifons alfo with things of a like nature. . *But 
the principal inftrument by which it woijka, is 
by a climax, or a gradual rife of one circum- 
ilance above another, till our idea be tmSkd to 
the utmoft. I fpoke formerly of a Climapc in 
found ; a Climax in fenfe, when well carried on, 
is a figure which never fails to amplify ftrongly. 
The common example of this is3 that noted 
paflage in Cicero, which every fchool-boy knows: 
*^ Facinus eft vincere civem Roraanum t fcelus 
** verberare ; prope parricidium^ecare; . quid 
" dicam in crucem tollere *?** Ll_^fliall give an 
ihftance from a printed pleading <^ a famous 
Scotch lawyer. Sir George M'Kenzie. It da in 
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* ** It is a crime to put a Ronton citieeo in bomi^ ;. it is 
** the height of guilt to fcourge him ; little kfs than parricide 
*' to put him to death ; what name then (hall I gi?^ to crucify* 
<« ing him ?*' 

a charge 






CLIMAX* , 4JL9 

a chal^^to the jury, in the cafe pf a wQ0|an LSCT. 
aceufed pf ctiurderiDg her own child. ^' G^ntl^r ^?^, 
<' 'men^df one man had any how flain another^ 
<^ if flDadverfary had killed his oppofer, or a^ 
^^ wonhtan'Occafipned the death of her enemy, , 
<^ even thefe criminals would have been capir 
" tally punifhed by the Cornelian law : but, if 
<< this guiltlefs infant, who could make no 
*^ enemy, had been murdered by its own nurfe, 
^< what puniihments would not then the mother 
*^ have demanded ? With what cries and ex- 
^* clamations would fhe have ftunned your ears ? 
What ihall we fay then, when a woman, 
guilty of homicide, a mother of the murder 
^^ of her innocent child, hath comprifed all 
<' thofe mifdeeds in one lingle crime ; a crime, 
^^ in its own nature deteilable ; in a woman, 
*'^ prodigious ; in a mother, incredible; and 
^^ perpetrated againft one whofe age called for 
^^ compaffion, whofe near relation claimed 
^* affection, and whofe innocence deferved the 
M: higheft favour ?" I muit take notice, how- 
ever, that fuch regular climaxes as thefe, 
i^ough they have confiderable beauty, haye» at 
4ike fame time, no fmall appearance of art and 
ftudy ; and, therefore, though they may be ad- 
mitted into formal harangues, yet they fpeak 
not the langiiage of great earneilnefs and pa& 
fion, whicb feldom proceed by Heps fo regular. 
]^or, indeed, for the purpofes of effectual per- 
fuaflbn, are they likely to be fo fuccefsful, as an 
arrangement of circumftances in a lefs artificial 
order. For, when much art appears, we are 

always 



